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A RAID INTO MEXICO. 







BY R. G. CARTER, 
ORT CLARK, Tex- 
as, is situated in 


—T 


Kinney County, 
latitude 29° 17’ 
north, longitude 
23° 18’ west, at 
an approximate 
elevation of 1000 
feet above the 
level of the sea. 
It is 125 miles west of San Antonio de 
Bexar, and forty-five miles north of Fort 
Duncan, at Eagle Pass, on the Rio Grande 
River. Its location is on a rocky ridge of 
limestone, at the foot of which is a mag- 
nificent live-oak grove. Amidst its cool, 
inviting shadows, bubbling and sparkling 
from a clear and crystal pool, a series of 
beautiful springs, called the Las Moras 
(the mulberries), emerge from their hid- 
den sylvan retreat into a smooth and 
narrow, but sluggish stream. It forms 
the source of the river bearing the same 
name, which, flowing on some twenty miles, 
mingles its waters with the Rio Grande 
del Norte. 

Clark was an old infantry post in 1852. 
In May, 1873, it was not yet rebuilt, 
and the dilapidated and limited quarters 
proved anything but inviting to the wea- 
ried troopers of the Fourth United States 
Cavalry just arrived after a four weeks’ 
march from Fort Richardson, and now 
bivouacked among the delightful live- 
oaks referred to, waiting for the Ninth 
Cavalry to vacate the post. The heat dur- 
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ing the first hours of the day was overpow- 
ering, but in the early afternoon a cool, 
refreshing breeze from the Gulf of Mexico 
sprung up, tempering the air to a soft 
balminess, and from that time until mid- 
night all lived out of doors under the low, 
broad, vine-covered verandas—built about 
all the quarters—from which our /e-na-jas, 
or water coolers, swung in the air. The 
evenings were particularly fine, warm and 
dry, requiring no outside wraps. We were 
indeed in a tropical climate. The water 
from the deep springs was cold and de- 
licious, and the water-cresses, everywhere 
abundant on the banks of the Las Moras, 
furnished us with a crisp and delicate 
salad for our morning and evening meals. 
Opposite the post, beyond the creek, on 
a low, flat piece of land, almost in the 
mesquite chaparral, is a small town named 
Brackettsville, the county seat of Kinney 
County—the exact counterpart of Jacks- 
boro, near Richardson, the ulcer of every 
garrison, an inevitable fungus growth, 
only improved or eradicated after much 
care and trouble. Its composition varied 
somewhat, but there were the inevitable 
adobe houses, Mexican ranches, or jacals 
and picket stores, profusely plastered with 
mud, used for whisky shops, gambling 
saloons, etc. Mexican greasers, half- 
breeds of every hue and complexion, full- 
blooded descendants of the African per- 
suasion, low down whites and discharged 
soldiers, composed the population, and at 
night a fusillade of shots warned us that 
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it was unsafe venturing over after dark on 
the one crooked, unlighted and wretched 
street, Le Boulevard de Brackettsville. 

On the 11th of April, the Secretary of 
War and General Sheridan arrived, which 
created no little stir in camp. The com- 
mand was carefully inspected, and at night 
a brilliant hop was given, partly compli- 
mentary to our distinguished guests, and 
in honor of the arrival of the Fourth 
Cavalry. 

The regimental headquarters with “I” 
Troop were daily expected from Fort 
Concho, and pending their arrival and the 
Adjutant, I was summoned rather unex- 
pectedly, one night, by General Macken- 
zie, who came to my door. He desired 
my presence at his quarters, after I had 
made my rounds and patrolled the town. 
Upon arriving at his house I found him 
nervous and uneasy. He frequently arose 
before stating his business—looked about 
the quarters, and closely watched to see 
that there were no listeners. He then, 
in strictest confidence, informed me, that 
through some renegade Mexicans and 
half-breeds he was possessed of certain 
knowledge with reference to the Indians, 
who, just previous to our arrival, had raid- 
ed up the Nueces valley, and committed 
the massacre at Howard’s Wells. Their 
trail, with stolen stock, led back across the 
Rio Grande. He had ascertained their 
exact locality, numbers, etc., and should 
immediately commence preparations for an 
expedition against them. He proposed to 
effectually check their raids in the future, 
and punish them for the past. At his dic- 
tation I wrote a detailed letter to the 
department commander —the nature of 
which it would be improper for me, even at 
this late day, to divulge; and having en- 
joined the strictest secrecy upon me until 
the expedition had proved a success or 
failure, I left his quarters a burdened sol- 
dier—for my wife was included in this 
sacred pledge. I was a marked man for 
four weeks. I was shown a reply from 
department headquarters authorizing the 
necessary supplies on requisitions, for an 
expedition, the destination of which was 
only known to General Mackenzie and my- 
self. Preparations went steadily on until 
May 15. Horses were carefully shod, pack 
animals and saddles got in readiness, am- 
munition obtained in larger quantities, 
sabres ground, etc. The companies were 
sent singly, or two or more together, into 
grazing camps near the post. McL , the 
scout, had been in the Kickapoo and Lipan 





villages, reported his knowledge gained to 
the General, and all was now ripe for the 
start. Upon more than one occasion I felt 
that my good faith was doubted. 

At stables, one evening, the General 
beckoned me to him: “You have told 
L the secret I reposed in you?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but I have not.” 

“You have, then, told your wife ?”’ 

“You are mistaken, sir; I have not told 
a soul, unless in my dreams.” 

“Well, but L says he knows that 
you know, and says He can find it all out 
through you or your wife /” 

“Yes, but General, ‘hat is an entirely 
different matter. He fas not found out a 
thing, nor will he.” And yet L was 
his quartermaster, making every preparation 
to go—where, he knew not. Our camp was 
upon the Piedras Pintas (Painted Stones) 
Creek ; I had just returned from a moon- 
light tour among the luxuriant chaparral 
everywhere about our delightful camp, after 
an unsuccessful search for mescal and 
aguardiénte (brandy) pedlars, who, know- 
ing that the men had been paid, had ven- 
tured forth from the depths of B to 
demoralize them. I had inspected the guard 
and was half drowsing by the side of my 
troop commander, Colonel Beaumont, when 
Major Mauck rode hurriedly into camp 
from Fort C and gave the orders 
to “pack up” and saddle immediately. 
The colonel, turning to me, said: “What 
is the meaning of this— where are we 
going?” I quietly replied: ‘“ Across the 
Rio Grande.” All was soon busy prepa- 
ration, crackling camp-fires were at once 
started to see to pack by, and at early 
dawn, led by Ike Cox, the guide, we filed 
out of camp and marched rapidly across 
the country to the Lower Las Moras, where 
we arrived about eight o’clock, and dis- 
mounting, awaited the arrival of General 
Mackenzie, with two companies from 
Clark—and troop M—from Fort Duncan, 
which, having lost its way, did not arrive 
until nearly one Pp. M. In a few minutes 
after, the entire column of six companies, 
A, B, C, E, I and M, and a detachment of 
Seminole negroes, or half-breed scouts, 
under Lieutenant John L. Bullis, Twenty- 
fourth Infantry, was moving rapidly for 
the ford of the “ Rio Bravo.” 

In this extreme Southern latitude, the 
sun, now high in the heavens, beat down 
with burning force upon our heads, which 
it was found necessary to protect by wet 
sponges fastened in our hats. Several 
short halts were made, and at one General 



































M briefly made known the objects of 
the expedition, the probable results, and 
the possible risks every man, officer and 
soldier, would incur in an invasion of Mex- 
ican soil, Capture meant hanging — the 
death of a felon. Notwithstanding the 
spectral ghost of a gibbet before our eyes, 
and the tired condition of those who had 
already marched twenty miles, all were in 
excellent spirits. The river was reached 
shortly after eight Pp. M., sufficiently dark 
to cross, and the passage commenced. We 
waited in the middle of the river over an 
hour, waiting for the head of the column 
to gain the opposite bank, which, steep and 
treacherous, retarded its advance. Our 
reflections were only disturbed by the mur- 
muring of the swift stream and the impa- 
tient splashing of our animals. All talking 
was prohibited. A low “forward!” We 
stemmed the current, and a few moments 
later sctambled over the low but steep 
bank, into the dense canebrake that bor- 
ders the stream above and below the 
ford. We debouched from the chaparral 
upon open ground. It was now too dark 
to distinguish anything but the dim forms 
of the moving men. We were indeed 
upon the soil of Mexico, and without 
further delay, the start was made for a 
night’s ride upon the distant Indian vil- 
lages. 

The night was soft and warm. The 
moon soon rose, but, partially hidden by a 
light haze, shed an uncertain light upon 
the column. We rode rapidly, going 
where—we knew not —led by the half- 
breed guides on their fox-gaited beasts. 
They knew the importance of reaching the 
villages by daybreak, in order to surprise 
them, also the distance, and spared not 
their horses. Our gait, therefore, was con- 
stantly increased from a fast walk to a trot, 
then a gallop, again to a pushing trot anda 
rapid fox-gait (between a walk and trot)— 
sometimes the dust so obscured the column 
it was with the greatest difficulty the rear 
companies could be closed up, every break 
or “arroya” would: string the animals out 
by file, which required a gallop later, to 
close up on the advance. It becoming evi- 
dent that our pack-mules could no longer 
keep up such speed and would so impede our 
progress before morning as to make our 
arrival on time uncertain, I was urged to 
ride to the head of the column and suggest 
that the “‘ packs be cut loose.’”’ I felt that 
it was a bold suggestion : to sacrifice all our 
rations at the outset of an Indian raid, and 
on foreign soil. But I also felt that it was 
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absolutely necessary. I passed C, B, and I 
troops at an easy gallop, until I reached 
General Mackenzie. Up to this hour he 
was ignorant of any difficulty in the rear, 
or that all was not going well. I modestly 
opened up the subject. Well, for about a 
minute one would have surmised that the 
pack train fad “turned loose.” But my 
persuasive argument soon became convinc- 
ing, and I was rewarded with— 

“Yes ; tell all the troop commanders I'll 
halt, and give just five minutes to cut the 
packs loose. ‘Tell the men to fill their 
pockets with hard bread.” 

Time was precious. The knives flashed 
—and the mules, freed of their burdens, 
trotted along like kittens the remainder 
of the night. We again moved forward. 
Sometimes crossing a ravine, and when the 
rear was delayed, the only general guide 
we had was the dust ahead, through which 
glimmered the moon’s rays. Sleep almost 
overpowered us, and yet on, on we went— 
conversation had long ago begun to lag. 
Nothing was heard save the ceaseless 
pounding of the horses and the jingle of 
the saddle equipments. 

The gray of dawn slowly crept upon us. 
Then the first faint gleam of daylight 
streaked the horizon. A dazed, exhausted 
feeling had begun to steal over our weary 
bodies, and we seemed sustained only by 
the exciting novelty of the occasion. For 
the first time we ascertained that the 
guides, notwithstanding our tremendous 
gait during the night, had miscalculated 
the distance, and we were still some miles 
from the villages. It was suggested to the 
General to take a light gallop, but his judg- 
ment was opposed to it. He dared not 
wind the horses before making the final 
charge. The pace was increased, however, 
and mile after mile sped rapidly by. At 
the head of the column, as the daylight 
gradually increased, was now beheld a 
curious sight—Green Van, McLain, and 
the half-breeds on their animals could be 
seen in their saddles constantly plying their 
quirts, and with their heels vigorously help- 
ing the beasts along, never swerving a hair 
from the general direction taken the even- 
ing before. Then the Seminole negro 
scouts, with ebony faces, flat noses, and 
full lips, but with the characteristic high 
cheek-bones of the Indian, their long 
crinkly hair plentifully powdered with 
dust. Inthe rear, the men—their bronzed 
faces also covered with dust; their slouch- 
ed hats, of every conceivable shape, plen- 
tifully sprinkled with the same. Their 
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features, haggard with loss of sleep, and 
the strain of the all-night ride, gave them 
a kind of hard, desperate appearance that 
would remind one of the pictures of Italian 
brigands in their raids for plunder and 
ransom money. An occasional laugh, the 
nervous shifting movements in the saddle 
to relieve the weary, aching limbs, the 
short pipe to console the tired frame and 
empty stomach, all went to make up a 
picture such as was not the good fortune 
of any “ Our artist on the spot ” to witness, 
much less to faithfully interpret. The 
exhilarating breezes from the mountains, 
cool, dry and life-giving, gave us new 
strength and action. We now commenced 
winding down into a lovely valley, day- 
light streaming all over the land, and soon 
had the satisfaction of hearing tinkling 
bells, and seeing several pony herds, 
which scampered off at our approach. Im- 
mediately after we struck the rocky bed 
of a stream, thickly skirted with chaparral 
and small timber. Large round stones, 
washed clean and smooth, and thrown to 
the surface by many a flood, impeded our 
progress at every step. 

The stream, a mere thread, soon became 
a series of large water-holes, from which 





WASHING THE DUST FROM THEIR PARCHED THROATS. 


man and beast now drank in pleasurable 
companionship, washing the dust from 
their parched throats. This was the Rey 
Molina. We slipped from our horses and 
tightened the girths. 

It was broad daylight. The sun tipped 
the mountains with its golden touch. The 
beautiful azure of a cloudless Mexican sky, 








a calm and peaceful morning, was full upon 
us. It was an inspiring sight as the column, 
again in motion, wound its way under 
cover of the fringe of bushes, toward the 
object of its terrible mission. We were 
rapidly approaching the Indian villages. 
All talking ceased, and the clatter of the 
horses’ hoofs upon the stones, the jingling 
of spurs and rattle of equipments grew 
painful. The column was hurriedly but 
silently closed up. As we debouched 
from the dry bed of the stream, and were 
beginning to wind around the base of the 
hill, we saw hurried preparations made 
ahead which indicated our very near ap- 
proach to the scene of death. Men began 
earnestly to look at their weapons, and 
quietly prepare for the fight. The pack 
trains were turned out— “fours” were 
counted — we commenced to descend a 
long slope, upon which, scattered here and 
there were thick patches of prickly-pear, 
many cacti, of every variety, and the ever 
present mesquite. At the foot we could 
seem to see the huts and the general out- 
line of an Indian abiding-place. And as 
the fringe of chaparral grew thinner, the 
lodges burst suddenly upon our view. We 
listened almost breathlessly for the fight to 
begin. The head of the column, now lost 
to view, again reappeared, this time at a 
gallop. An order was passed hurriedly to 
the rear to prepare for a charge, to hold the 
horses well in hand, and not to scatter out. 

A shot, followed by another and a third, 
and the white horses of troop “I” in the 
lead, could be seen stretching down the 
slope upon the village, now in full view. 
“Left front into line! gallop! march!!” 
rang out from front to rear. “Charge!!!” 
And then there burst forth such a cheer- 
ing and yelling from our gallant little col- 
umn, as that Kickapoo village never heard 
before. It was caught up from troop to 
troop, and struck such dismay to the In- 
dians’ hearts that they were seen flying 
in every direction. The sudden charge 
proved a complete surprise. The leading 
company was soon among the grass lodges. 
Carbines were banging, rifles were crack- 
ing. The men were incessantly cheering 
and scattering in pursuit. The warriors 
yelling and flying in every direction, half 
naked, from their huts. It was a grand 
and impressive sight. Sharp and imper- 
ative commands alone held the men in 
ranks, or kept them from dashing individ- 
ually into the village. Over bushes, rocks, 
prickly-pear, and the long, dagger-like 
points of the spanish-bayonet, dashed the 




















mad, impetuous column. Here could be 
seen a horse gone crazy and unmanageable 
with fright, and running off with its rider, 
who was wholly powerless to control him. 
Small mesquite trees had to be avoided, 
and what with controlling the men, dodg- 
ing rocks, bushes, and handling our horses, 
a more reckless, dare-devil ride we never 
had. Soon the rear companies struck the 
village, and, dismounting and “fighting on 
foot,” were at once engaged. It was short 
work. “I” Company was pursuing the 
flying warriors across the low, swampy 
ground, everywhere cut up and intersected 
by irrigating ditches, and with fields of 
corn and grain. On the left were the 
pony herds, seemingly as intent upon get- 
ting away as their masters. We quickly fired 
the villages. The fierce crackling of the 
flames mingled strangely with the carbines, 
rifles, cheers and yells. ‘Taking a part of 
Troop “A,” I struck across for the herds, 
and, after much hard riding through the 
chaparral everywhere skirting the village, 
expecting momentarily to be ambushed 
by small parties of stampeded Indians, I 
succeeded in rounding up most of the 
animals, and started back. As I approached 
the small stream bordering the smoldering 
lodges, riding at a rapid walk, one of the 
men shouted, “ Look out, Lieutenant, there 
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A CHARGE ON THE VILLAGE. 


are Indians under the bank!” Turning 
quickly, I saw, under a large overhanging 
bunch of flags, what appeared to be the 
form of a large Indian in the act of point- 
ing a weapon. It stirred, and gathered, 
apparently, to fire. My carbine cracked, 
and the Indian fell. The men then opened. 
Dismounting and ordering the firing to 
cease, I approached the flags, and, parting 
them, witnessed one of those most singular 
and pitiable spectacles incident to Indian 
warfare: A small but faithful cur-dog was 
at the entrance, savagely menacing our 
advance. Beneath him lay stretched the 
dead body of a gigantic squaw, and behind 
there seemed to be more bodies. It was 
necessary to kill the dog before we could 
proceed farther. The men, reaching in, 
then drew forth two small children, respec- 
tively two and four years of age, badly shot 
through their bodies. One was dead, the 
other nearly so. Opening the bush for 
further revelations, way in rear we saw 
the form of another squaw, apparently 
unhurt, but badly frightened. Her black, 
glittering eyes were fastened upon the 
group of soldiers with a fascinating stare, 
not unlike that of a snake. We made 
signs for her to come out, but, as she re- 
fused, she was quietly, and without harm, 
dragged forth. We thought this was all, 
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but, almost covered up under the immense 
flags, we found still a third child, a girl of 
about twelve, badly wounded. It was one 
of those cruel and unavoidable accidents 
of grim-visaged war. Gathering up our 
prisoners, we found we had about forty, 
with nearly two hundred ponies. About 
twenty warriors had been killed. Among 
the prisoners was old Costilietos, chief of 
the Lipans, who had been caught by a 
lariat thrown over his head by one of our 
Seminoles, as he was darting through the 
bushes. He had been a precious old ras- 
cal. Another prisoner brought in and not 
disarmed by his captor, nearly ended the 
life of Captain M As soon as he 
fairly realized, by the burning villages, 
prisoners, etc., what had happened, and 
how he had been duped, he brought his 
rifle down quickly upon the captain, but 
was immediately riddled by bullets as we 
jumped to his rescue and took in the crit- 
ical situation. There were many thrilling 
incidents and adventures during the fight. 
Captain McL , that sturdy and intrepid 
old soldier, whose company led, pursued 
several Indians some distance, shot at and 
wounded one, who fell and permitted Cap- 
tain McL to ride up to him. What 
was the captain’s astonishment to see the 
Indian rise up, deliberately level his rifle, 
and make a close shot at his head. Buta 
miss is as good as amile. The next mo- 
ment he fell by the captain’s six-shooter. 
Another had his pony shot from under 
him. Quickly jumping from his body 
and running at full speed, he overtook 
and leaped up behind a mounted Indian 
and rode off under fire. Some of the 
men’s horses bogging just at this moment, 
they both escaped. 

Sergeant O’Brien, of “A” Troop, a gray 
and grisly old soldier who knew no fear, 
was pursuing an Indian, both afoot. He 
had fired and missed, when the savage, 
thinking he had no time to reload, turned 
suddenly, and, whirling a large brass-bound 
tomahawk, threw it with such precision as 
just to graze the sergeant’s head. Walking 
deliberately up to him with his carbine, 
throwing acartridge quickly, as he advanced, 
into the chamber from the magazine, O’Brien 
said,“ I have you now, you old spa/pane,” and 
shot him dead at fifteen paces. We unsad- 
dled, and, remaining just long enough to 
treat the wounded (one mortally), to am- 
putate an arm and set a leg and to construct 
litters, and assign the prisoners to ponies 
for the ride back, we started. Beyond the 
Kickapoo village, about one-fourth of a 
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mile, was that of the Lipans. Still farther 
beyond, in the distance, sharply defined in 
the clear atmosphere, stretched the Santa 
Rosa Mountains, whose peaks were now 
bathed in the mellow sunlight, seeming 
only a few miles distant, towards which a 
great many of the Kickapoos and all of 
the Lipans fled when first aware of our 
hostile approach. General Mackenzie, 
when first informed of the relative strength 
of the two villages, was told he would be 
compelled to make his main attack upon 
the largest—the Kickapoo village. But 
before commencing the charge, one of the 
guides suggested dividing the force, send- 
ing a part around the Lipan village in the 
direction of the mountains, thus cutting 
off their escape in that direction, while the 
remaining companies made a vigorous at- 
tack upon the Kickapoos. But the Gen- 
eral would not listen to it, owing to his 
belief that the latter were more numerous. 
Hence the escape of all the Lipans, before 
they could be reached over the swampy 
approaches to their stronghold. The sun 
was now high in the heavens; the heat 
was increasing in intensity. We mounted 
and commenced our retrograde march. 
Our course lay through the little Mexican 
settlement of Rey Molina. Everywhere 
we met the malignant scowls of El Mex- 
icano. It was a novel and astonishing 
spectacle for them to behold a body of 
United States cavalry, with prisoners, 
swiftly traversing their territory for safety 
beyond El Rio Bravo. 

Their occasional exclamations in mut- 
tered, incoherent Spanish, far from indi- 
cating a friendly spirit to Los Americanos, 
foreboded evil to us before striking Amer- 
ican soil. It was a scalding day; not a 
breath of air stirred. The heat hung over 
the earth in tremulous waves, parching and 
roasting our brave little command till we 
could seem to endure it no longer. Had 
it not been for the numerous lagoons, 
met frequently during the day, our suffer- 
ings would have been intense. Our trail 
had been discovered going in, and the 
results of our raid had been communicated 
by rapid couriers up and down the river. 
Even then the “long roll” was beating 
from Piedras Negras to the upper fords, 
for the volunteers to intercept our march. 
It was ascertained that a short distance 
away was another Mescalero Apache vil- 
lage. These Indians, long resident in 
Mexico, were sworn allies to the Kicka- 
poos, and capable of sending five hundred 
warriors against us. As darkness settled 
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about us our anxiety increased, which, 
added to the exhausted condition of the 
men and animals, left us in no cheerful 
frame of mind, or prepared for our long 
night ride and a possible fight in ambus- 
cade. The moon, yellow and tropical, but 
dazzling bright, rose and illuminated our 
trail, now glittering with myriads of dew- 
drops that everywhere flashed like dia- 
monds under our horses’ feet. We wea- 
rily rode on. The heavy, overpowering 
hand of sleep was upon every officer and 
man. ‘This was the third night that many 
of us had been absolutely without sleep. 
The Indian prisoners were heavily guarded 
in rear, and our Seminole scouts stealth- 
ily hovered about our flanks, to guard 
against ambush or surprise, while our ad- 
vance guard slowly felt its way ahead. It 
was a Jong, Jong night. Everywhere in the 
column men drowsed and swayed in their 
saddles. Officers, obliged to forego even 
this luxury, were on the alert to keep them 
awake, and at every halt to urge them to 
renewed efforts. We had read of stories 
of the execution of Chinese criminals by 
sentinels keeping them awake with bayo- 
nets until death relieved their sufferings. 
The eyes seemed strained out of our 
heads. The tension was so great that the 
head seemed full to bursting. The phys- 
ical pain endured cannot be conceived. 
The imagination pictured all kinds of tan- 
gible objects to our overstrained minds. 
Now in the bright moonlight a huge boul- 
der loomed up before our bewildered eyes, 
and the horse was guided around the 
obstacle. Again, we passed through ham- 
lets and large towns, all commenting upon 
the extravagant illumination which the 
people had resorted to. We were at all 
times dodging and stooping to avoid im- 
aginary objects. One man, wandering from 
the column a short distance while it was at 
halt, to enjoy an undisturbed rest, awoke, 
only to find the column gone and a Mex- 
ican standing over him. He jumped up, 
fired his pistol, ran through the bushes, 
and, following our trail until morning, 
finally crossed the river and joined the 
command. Such was our mental condi- 
tion—an hallucination of the mind border- 
ing upon the insane. Towards morning 
the Indian pappooses and children —in 
some cases mounted in threes and fours 
upon the ponies—began to be trouble- 
some by falling fast asleep and tumbling 
off, which occasioned frequent halts in 
order to have the rear closed up for safety. 
They were finally lashed on with lariats. 
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Several times the Seminoles in the rear 
reported the enemy in sight. At these 
times word was passed along to keep the 
men waked up. But we were not attacked. 
The gray of dawn found us still dodging 
about the winding paths and roads among 
the mesquites leading to the river. At 
daylight the heavier timber that skirts the 
Rio Grande was seen, and soon we were 
upon the banks of the stream. The inter- 
minable night of horror, of nightmare, had 
passed. We made many long, tedious 
halts in the canebrakes. I looked about 
me. Scenes which neither pen nor tongue 


can describe were everywhere about. Some 
of the men were asleep with their arms 
necks, others 


about their horses’ were 





THE CHILDREN WERE FAST ASLEEP. 


drowsing and nodding bolt upright. Some, 
by persistent efforts to smoke and talk, 
barely held their drooping lids from clos- 
ing. The condition of the prisoners, al- 
though ludicrous, was pitiful. They were 
riding double and by threes on the cap- 
tured ponies. The children, half naked, 
and streaked with dust and sweat, de- 
prived, by being lashed, even of the priv- 
ilege of lying upon their ponies’ necks, 
were fast asleep, their black heads and 
swarthy skins presenting a striking con- 
trast to the blue-coated troopers that sur- 
rounded them. Here was a child of but 
five or six years; his head was shaved 
smooth, except a tuft or stiff scalp-lock, 
running from his forehead over to his 
neck. His face was painted in particol- 
ored stripes. His ¢nfantile warrior spirit 
had given way! The “ears had coursed 
over the paint and sweat, and the dust 
adhering, gave him a very ludicrous, yet 
strangely touching expression. All faces 
wore that gray, ashy, deathlike appearance 
indicative of overworked nature and the 
approach of exhaustion. It took some 











































time to get the wounded, in the horse-lit- 
ters, across. But at last the rear of the 
column stood upon American soil, and we 
gave vent to our pent-up feelings with a 
hearty Amen! We bivouacked upon the 
land of Captain Green Van, a ranchero of 
some notoriety along that line of the Rio 
Bravo, who, with undaunted courage, had 
volunteered to guide us on this hazard- 
ous expedition, and of course, now, would 
travel with his life in his hand, as the 
Mexicans would turn upon him for re- 
venge. Our stay here was one of contin- 
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had purposely been kept in ignorance of 
even our destination, and after a terrible 
suspense now rejoiced at our safe return, 
On the 24th, General Mackenzie, hearing 
well-founded rumors that a large body of 
Indians and Mexicans were making threat- 
ening demonstrations on the opposite bank, 
took two companies and scouted in the 
direction of Villa Nueva and other points, 
and returned on the 26th without seeing 
or hearing anything. Our scouts, however, 
reported, during the day, that we might 
expect an attack at any time. The night 
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THE RETURN MARCH. 


ued excitement, as shots were heard and 
threats were sent over that a large body 
was gathering to attack us that night. 
Our position was on a small plateau or 
table-land, completely surrounded by dense 
canebrakes. We slept in a circle, and 
with pickets thrown out, and selected 
sleeping parties in the brakes. We turned 
in for sleep. The field proved to be an 
immense ant-heap, which attacked, bit, 
persecuted and tortured us until early 
morning, when we moved to a more secure 
spot, and after recuperating man and beast 
with rations and forage dispatched from 
Fort Clark, we took up the march for the 
post, arriving about noon on the arist, 
there to meet the anxious garrison, who 


of the 26th closed in dark, and with every 
indication of one of those terrible thunder- 
storms peculiar to the tropics. All was 
gloom and inky blackness. The eye could 
distinguish nothing a foot away. The 
anxiety was intense all over the garrison. 
Pickets had been thrown about the entire 
post. Ladies and children gathered in 
groups in each others’ quarters or on the 
porches, and breathlessly discussed the 
chances of coming battle, of massacre, and 
all the attendant horrors of Indian retal- 
iation. The hoarse boom-boom of the 
thunder, the incessant flash of the light- 
ning glared about the little plateau, bring- 
ing out the buildings with startling clear- 
ness one moment, only to be succeeded by 
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impenetrable gloom the next. It rattled 
and roared in angry succession. It was 
just such a night as would set an atheist 
to thinking whether there was really a 
God in heaven who now controlled the 
elements, and if he was prepared to meet 
this Unknown Power. The entire garri- 
son was deeply impressed with the awful 
sublimity of the scene, when a carbine- 
shot, another and another in quick suc- 
cession, and a spluttering rattle by the 
pickets, caused all to. start to their feet, 
and the ladies and children, with blanched 
cheeks, to gather and huddle for protec- 
tion. The “long roll” on the drum vied 
with the rattling, booming thunder. The 
cavalry bugles sounded their loudest “as- 
sembly.” Every flash showed the gallant 
troopers pouring out of the barrack in the 
dreadful storm, carbine in hand. Officers, 
with a last word of cheer to the compan- 
ions of their: lives in this far-off wild, 
buckled on sabre and pistol and hurried to 
the companies now “falling in” to the 
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music of the drummers. A few moments 
and every man was under arms. We 
awaited further developments from the 
pickets, who had now ceased firing, and 
maintained an almost provoking silence. 
Nothing was heard but the roaring of 
the storm as it rattled and rolled, to 
disturb the deathlike silence. In a mo- 
ment or two, however, it was ascer- 
tained that one of the pickets had dis- 
charged his piece at a hog, and was, of 
course, followed by a fusillade from the 
others. All of the officers were imme- 
diately summoned to headquarters, where 
verbal instructions were given to be car- 
ried out in case of another alarm or bona- 
fide attack. One set of stone quarters 
was designated for the ladies to repair to. 
The citizens of the town were notified, 
and thus ended the Mexican scare. The 
suspense was over. The attack never 
came! and quiet and peace reigned for 
many a day on this border of the Rio 
Grande. 


ROMAN REMAINS IN MERRY ENGLAND. 


A RAMBLE ON THE IRON DUKE’S DEMESNE. 


BY MARY GRAY MORRISON. 


In the summer of every year hundreds 
of Americans go to England, walk through 
its cathedrals, sit in its abbeys, and sign 
their names in the books kept for that pur- 
pose at birth-places; and naturally their 
way of doing these things, if it be for the 
first time, is awed, interested, and quite 
unoriginal. But rarely, indeed, do travel- 
ers who come even many times to “our 
old home,” discover that within fifty miles 
of London there is a spot of ground hav- 
ing the charm of novelty, of mystery and 
suggestion, and of that antiquity which is 
so enticing to an American in the case of 
any continent but his own. It is the site 
of the city called by the Saxons Si/chester, 
the Roman Calleva Attrebatum, which the 
Duke of Wellington is excavating on his 
estate of Strathfieldsaye. Mortimer, the 
station nearest it, is only six miles from 
Basingstoke and on the direct road from 
Salisbury to Oxford, yet who visits the 





place? Who knows that one of the strong- 
est and largest cities of that nation which 
during four centuries occupied and ruled 
over Britain has been slowly coming to 
the light of day, in quiet, almost unheeded 
except by learned men, and grimly reticent 
even to them? 

It has long been known that a buried 
town lay beneath the grain-fields of Strath- 
fieldsaye, for before the middle of the last 
century coins had been found there by 
hundreds and the plough has grazed the 
pavements below, crushing the mosaics for 
a century and a half. In 1864 the farm- 
lease having expired, so that the late 
duke’s lands came into his own hands, he 
determined upon a faithful examination 
into that fruit of his fields over which seed- 
time and harvest had no other effect than 
destruction. At his desire the Rev. Mr. 
Joyce, the rector of Strathfieldsaye, un- 
dertook the charge of the excavations, 
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which were thenceforth most intelligently 
and lovingly continued until both super- 
visor and patron were dead. ‘The present 
Duke of Wellington is now proceeding 
with the work so creditable to his family. 

I had seen an account of the undertak- 
ing in an old number of an antiquarian 
journal, and when we took a little journey 
through the South of England last fall, 
made a particular point of our going a tri- 
fle out of the way to see the place. We 
had been to Winchester and Salisbury ca- 
thedrals, and were, of course, moving up 
toward Oxford when the break in the jour- 
ney which was to take in Silchester oc- 
curred. We stayed over-night in Basing- 
stoke, in a small hotel where the people 
had painted the words, “The Duke’s 
Room,” upon the door of a chamber in 
which some nobleman, the Duke of Beau- 
fort, I believe, had once slept. The maid 
had mistaken by half an hour the time for 
starting in the morning, and we had to 
leave our almost untasted chops and be 
driven in great haste to the station for the 
train to Mortimer. It was a lovely day, 
sunny, soft, not too warm, and it seemed 
very early as we drove through the quiet 
town, for all England sleeps at eight 
o’clock on an October morning. Stretch- 
ing away from us on either side, as we 
looked out from the windows of the rail- 
way carriage, were fields that met the sky ; 
the serene and passionless English land- 
scape, which is so-much less brilliant and 
self-assertive than our own. We were 
quite alone in the compartment, and I 
should have been surprised if any one had 
alighted at the lonely little station at Mor- 
timer but ourselves. At its door an old 
man sat on a bench, in the sun, apatheti- 
cally waiting, with that rumination in his 
face which is the rural imitation of thought- 
fulness ; and later I saw his little donkey- 
cart tied just behind the station on the 
road. The guard with another man came 
and gazed at us stolidly a moment as we 
stood on the platform before I asked him 
if we could find a carriage to drive us to 
the excavations. He thought we could, 
and his friend offered to get “Caleb and 
the trap.” While we waited for whatever 
vehicle might appear in answer to this 
comprehensive term, we walked up and 
down the platform and looked around us. 
On the right and left we still saw the yel- 
low fields, and at some distance appeared 
the pointed spire of a small church. Not 
a human being was to be seen but the old 
man, who never raised his head as he sat 





in the warm light, and the guard sorting 
tickets inside the building. Caleb came. 
The “trap” this time was a village-cart, 
and he fixed a moderate price, I forget 
how much now, for driving us three miles 
and back. Then we started down the 
pretty village road in the quiet and the 
sun. We tried hard to talk with Caleb, 
but perhaps his conversational powers 
were rusty with disuse, for we found out 
little from him, and yet he was not surly 
at all. Once a shout of young voices 
broke upon us, and a group of school- 
children came trooping round a bend in 
the road, stepping aside for the carriage 
with sudden quiet when they saw us and 
standing quite still. We were persevering 
in seeking light from Caleb. “Do many 
people come here to see the ruins?” 

“ No, Miss.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Don’t knaow. All seen ’em, p’raps.” 

“Then there used to be more who 
came?” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” 

Long silence. 

“ Many Americans ?” 

“Don’t knaow, Miss.” 

But here Caleb turned slowly and took 


a keen, deliberate look at me. I nodded 
gravely. 
“Ves, you’re right,” I said. He impas- 


sively turned his gaze upon the horse’s 
ears ; but about three minutes after I 
chanced to have his profile in my line of 
vision, and I observed a slow working of 
the features into what finally became a 
kind of smile. 

After we had been riding some time 
through the fair country, Caleb stopped 
the horse, and giving a jerk of the left 
arm, he made his first voluntary remark. 

“ That's wot they calls a Aamphitheatre,” 
he said. 

We looked at the gateway beside us, 
from which a path led up to a solitary 
farmhouse, and we beheld on our left a 
high bank overhanging the road. 

“Well, where ?” I asked. 

“ H inside,” said Caleb. 

We then climbed down ; he opened the 
wide gate for us, and we went in. Now, 
we could see that the bank above the road 
turned with us and extended in front of us 
far on to the right, broken only by a de- 
pression near to the place where we now 
stood. So we walked on and stood at the 
spot I call “ the depression,” which was still 
above the level of the ground itself. And 
there, sure enough, sweeping away from us 





















on either side in great curves, which op- 
posite us were interrupted by an opening 
corresponding to the one where we now 
entered, there was a Roman arena! There 
was no mistaking it; the sloping banks of 
turf which had once been the spectators’ 
seats, the vast plain of ‘the centre space, 
the two entrances, in one of which we were 
standing. Ah! how still it was! Tall 
trees growing on the top of the bank all 
the way round it threw the whole arena 
into shadow, which the cheerful sun did 
not penetrate; the grass was wet with dew, 
a cock and two or three hens were excavat- 
ing to a slight depth in the soil of the Ro- 
man colonial amphitheatre. Through this 
entrance had passed crowds in those fierce 
old days; that deep hollow at the other 
end marks the cavea where the beasts 
waited, roaring, until the time had come 
for them to be admitted into the arena; 
here gladiators and captives of war had 
fought for their lives. And here we stood 
that quiet morning, with our feet damp 
from its dewy grass. We walked all the 
way across the enclosure, so that they 
were quite wet through. I had the feeling 
that it was the only tribute we could make 
to it. 

The form is elliptical, and it is the 
largest amphitheatre known to exist in 
Britain, except that at Dorchester. The 
seats were originally ranged in five tiers, 
one above the other, with a slope of about 
six feet between. Someone who saw the 
arena in 1760 says they were very plainly 
to be seen then. Little tablets. of bone 
have been found in the ground there, prob- 
ably admission tickets, and ten thousand 
of them might have been used at one per- 
formance. Some years ago it was ascer- 
tained that, above its flint gravel and con- 
crete foundation, the floor was covered 
with fine sand to the depth of two or three 
feet, the same merciful bed upon which 
the ancient wrestlers had heavily fallen. I 
suppose the Romans. sat here in their 
togas, strong, hearty men, and that the 
Britons were there, imitating them as 
nearly as they could in dress and manner, 
a poor sort of imitation probably; and that 
richly-dressed ladies came here to see men 
and beasts killed for pleasure; and that the 
vestal virgins, whose reputation for kind- 
liness is not conspicuous, sat here too, and 
turned their thumbs downwards in the un- 
womanly satisfaction of a moment's power, 
when the poor wretch in the dust lifted his 
face towards them to see if he were to die 
or live. Well, the unseen finger of fate 
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was turned downward also, behind those 
savage virgins, and its agents were also re- 
lentless and could wait. ‘ Death !” it said, 
“to the pleasure-seeking thousands, to the 
wrestlers and prisoners and beasts, to the 
religion of Jupiter and Mars, to the Roman 
power in Britain, to the splendid Latin 
Empire itself!” 

As we turned in the direction of the 
farmhouse on our way back to the gate, 
we saw an old woman in a huge white cap, 
standing in the doorway, dropping a cour- 
tesy to us and shading her eyes with her 
hand, for we were in the sunlight again, 
and we would have gone to speak to her if 
the time had not been so short, so we drove 
on. Some day, I suppose, the arena will 
be excavated, but it is still asleep. As we 
left it we could see on our right a massive 
wall towering above us, upon which creep- 
ing vines and ivy were growing thickly, 
and great trees were rising from its top. 
We knew this for the city wall, though 
Caleb omitted to mention it. In some 
places it is still eighteen feet high, and it 
circles round the one hundred and twenty 
acres it originally enclosed as firmly and 
faithfully as if it had yet to guard human 
life and human homes. A sentinel it was 
placed at its post, and it has never been 
relieved, although the acres have long 
been divided into peaceful fields. I have 
heard it said that in its Construction it is 
such a wall as the Emperor Severus built 
across the North of England. It is rubble 
masonry, straightened by flat stones laid 
horizontally at intervals of about three 
feet, and in places this rampart is twenty- 
four feet thick. The circuit is almost two 
English miles, and it is surrounded by a 
moat of once great depth, which, even now 
choked with débris, is fourteen or fifteen 
feet deep. Four gateways, facing the 
cardinal points, gave entrance into the 
Roman City, and they were peculiar in 
their construction. Instead of having 
round towers projecting, to defend the 
entrance, the walls at these places turned 
inward with a circular sweep, and it was 
in this recess that the gate was placed. In 
recent times the guard chambers in the 
thickness of the east gate have been un- 
covered at each side. At the south gate, 
which stood on the Winchester road, lofty 
columns with carved caps and bases stood 
at the right and left, supporting a pedi- 
ment under which chariots and _ horses 
might pass in ‘imposing splendor, a way 
for pedestrians being on either hand. Yet 
no wheel tracks like those at Pompeii are 












































to be seen in Silchester’s ancient streets. 
The circumvallation had nine sides, which 
was not a Roman style of building, as every 
one knows; but the place had been British 
before it was Roman, one of those strong- 
holds in the woods which Czsar encoun- 
tered so often. ‘The Britons, constantly 
at war with neighboring tribes, cleared a 
space in the forest large enough to enclose 
their special community, with its flocks and 
herds, walling the tract round in the best 
way they knew, which was to fell trees and 
fit them as firmly together as their skill 
would allow. When the Romans came to 
the stronghold they retained the plan 
which this kind of construction had forced 
upon their predecessors, and erected their 
fortifications not in a circle, as their flat 
bricks allowed them to build, but upon 
the polygon of the tree-laying and sub- 
dued people. 

As we passed into the city enclosure the 
fields stretched away from us on either 
side. At last we stopped in their midst 
and Caleb waved a comprehensive arm 
without turning. “ Diggin’s,” he said. I 
saw the fields, the fence running along by 
the road, the legend “Admittance, six- 
pence,” printed over the gateway, far 
away down the field on the right a small 
wooden hut. “The Roman city of Silches- 
ter, the Calleva Attrebatum of Antoninus, 
Caleb,” I said calmly, “where is that?” 
Caleb replied, after collecting his words, 
that the stuff as they ’ad found was in that 
‘ut on the right, and that the key was kept 
by the workmen at the diggin’s on the left 
somewhere or ’nother. No, he hadn’t seen 
none of it; ’eard it wasn’t wuth much. 
My companion thought she would stay 
where she was; her feet were very wet, 
and the sun was comfortable, streaming 
down into the carriage. “If you see any- 
thing in particular, call me,” she said. So 
I started alone, following the little foot- 
path worn in the grass of the field. A 
great mound rose before me, and as I 
came up to it I saw it was made of Roman 
bricks. I knew the flat, thin building ma- 
terials well, for had I not sat on a broken 
wall made of such at St. Albans, and, lean- 
ing idly on the bridge over the road, looked 
for the isolated ones in the lower strata of 
the city wall in quaint old Chester? These 
piles of brick débris are raised in many 
of the fields of Silchester, and appropri- 
ately so; its ruins are its monument. But 
it was on the other side of the path that 
I saw my first of Calleva Attrebatum. 
Round all the sides of a square space, 
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which had been cleared of rubbish, were 
the foundations of buildings, rising about 
a foot from the ground, and it seemed to 
me from what I had read that this must be 
the market-place and the remains of shops. 
Beyond I could see similar excavations, 
but I did not goon at once. Instead, | 
leaned against the heap of bricks beside 
me and tried to bring the city back, to re- 
build the ancient Silchester upon these 
now low and inglorious foundations. It 
was not a wise thing to do, perhaps, for it 
blurred my vision possibly to the outward 
things of its present state, but it made the 
place far more picturesque. And surely it 
was kinder to the poor old city, in looking 
at it from curiosity, to give back to it 
some of the charm of its youth. 

If fifteen centuries ago a traveler had 
been riding west from London he would 
have left the city through what is now 
Oxford Street and Uxbridge Road and 
would have followed the great Roman 
highway, passing along the north bank of 
the Thames for twenty-two miles until he 
came to Pontes, now Staines, where he 
would have crossed the river, passed a 
little station called Bibracte, and at the 
end of another twenty-two miles, he would 
have ridden slowly up the rising ground 
just within the north boundaries of Hamp- 
shire, and then he would have seen before 
him the gray walls of Calleva Attrebatum 
stretching away north and south of the 
gateway into which the Roman road ran 
just before him. He must have seen the 
moat in front of the walls, a hundred feet 
wide and in some places twenty feet deep, 
and on his right, also, gray and strong, the 
circular wall of the amphitheatre begin just 
where the city wall curved west. As he 
passed into the great Roman town, for it 
was then almost as large as London in 
area, the guard must have come out from 
their rooms in the thickness of the wall 
and sternly watched him as he rode into 
the city itself; the city with its noble 
forum, its forensic basilica, its villas and 
baths and temples to the gods. I, too, 
went out from London by a great highway 
going west; I rode into Silchester when 
fifteen hundred years had passed, and here 
it was! I heard the hum of insect life 
from the grass under my feet; high up 
over my head, out of sight in the rare blue 
sky, the larks were singing. Nature had 
taken the old city gently to herself. As I 
walked on, foundations were to be seen 
rising a little above the ground all along 
at my ieft hand; the sketch of the city as it 
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were, the skeleton of something long dead. 
Once my little footpath led over the floor 
of a house, and then I stopped again. It 
had been avilla with anL. ‘There were the 
divisions of the rooms quite clearly marked, 
and under my feet were the paved floors, 
some of them almost perfect. They con- 
sisted of little cubes of red brick about an 
inch in size laid close together. Some that 
had been loosened were lying about on the 
ground and I picked up one of them. I 
would not have taken one from its place in 
the pavement, even if I had been given per- 
mission to do so. And it was singular that 
as I stooped for that bit of brick I should 
think of St. Paul, but so it was. There is 
a tradition that he founded a church in 
Britain. It is not very probable that he 
did, yet the fancy struck me that some one 
might have walked upon that pavement 
who had seen him. 

Past the piles of brick, the fields, the 
foundations, I went until, from behind the 
corner of a mound, I saw a spadeful of 
earth thrown up into the air. But when I 
reached the place and stood upon the ridge 
of earth, looking down upon the old man 
who was at work below it, he did not see 
me for some minutes. Steadily, slowly 
and alone, he threw up the spadefuls of 
earth, clearing the débris from a floor in 
which curiously winding channels ran tor- 
tuously. 

“Good morning,” I said finally, and he 
looked up. ‘Turning his pleasant old eyes 
up to mine, 

“Good morning, Miss,” he said. quietly. 
The really rural elements are like the 
noblesse and the Indians, they are never 
surprised. 

“What is it that you are digging out?” 
I asked. 

“Well, they cad/s it a ’ypocaust,” he said 
doubtfully. “I doan’t rightfully know what 
it’s for.” 

“Ts that a villa?” I asked. 

“Yes, Miss.” 

“ Have you found anything that belonged 
to the people who used to live there ?” 

“Nothing but ashes in some of them 
passages,” he answered, and we again 
silently looked at the winding ways. 

“Some sort of furnace, I think,” I said. 
“Do you work here all alone ?” 

“Well, no; Jim—he works here, too, 
generally.” 

“ And he is away to-day ?”’ 

“ Gettin’ in the pertaters—yes, Miss,” 
he said, with gentle deprecation, “ perta- 
ters won’t wait and the diggin’s will.” 
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“So they will. They’re quite used to 
it,” I answered. “I'd like to see the curi- 
osities, only it’s too bad to take you from 
your work.” 

“Oh, no, Miss,” he said, and we started 
back together. ‘Have you been at work 
here long?” I went on. 

“Eight years come Michaelmas,” he 
told me. 

“It’s interesting work, isn’t it? 
like it?” 

“Yes, it’s quiet work,” said this quiet 
old man. “It’s quiet work and I doan’t 
like noise.” 

“I’m glad to see you in a place that 
must exactly suit you,” I said. 

“ But Oi ’opes the new duke ’ll keep me 
on,” he remarked. 

“So do I. Have you lived here long?” 

“Oi was born in this parish, Miss,” he 
said. 

Ah me! no wonder he dreaded noise. 

“T am from very far away,” I told him. 

“Yes, Miss, from London,” he said. 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Well, you seems to talk loike ‘em, 
somehaow,” he answered vaguely. 

“T’m from farther away than London. 
I live in America. Do you often have 
people come here from America?” 

The old man looked at me an instant 
and shook his head. “I doan’t know,” he 
said, “ London or America, I doan’t know 
the difference. They are both far from us 
‘ee. 

Then, as we passed the foundations, I 
asked him to tell me what they were. The 
baths were very interesting, ‘herme@ as they 
were called. They were discovered as long 
ago as 1833, and are said to be good ex- 
amples of such institutions. ‘ They are 
eighty feet long. In the cold bath, when 
it was opened, was found a human skele- 
ton, and in the lead pipe connected with 
the bath, more than two hundred Roman 
coins. They were probably secreted there 
when the destruction of the city was 
feared. There were tessellated pavements 
in the hot baths, which were strewn with 
wood-ashes and tiles from the roof when 
they were discovered. 

Of course the forum was the most inter- 
esting place in a Roman city, and the out- 
line of the forum of Silchester lay before 
our eyes in a few minutes more. It was 
very large; the measurements say 331 by 
275 feet, and it was nearly surrounded by 
what was called an ambulatory, a sort of 
veranda, the roof of which was supported 
by columns. Its entrance was evidently 
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on the east, and the remains of a sewer 
have been found in excavating beneath the 
old gateway. Shops were ranged on either 
side of the gateway, and on one side of the 
courtyard toward the basilica. Enormous 
numbers of oyster-shells were found in one 
of these shops, and in another the hooks 
belonging to steelyards, evidently once the 
property of a butcher. Another place had 
the spurs of game cocks in great numbers, 
some of them made of steel, showing that 
the noble sport of cock-fighting entertained 
the idle hours of Britain’s citizens even at 
that period; while still another shop, judg- 
ing by the small bar of silver found in it, 
seemed to have been a money-changer’s or 
jeweler’s. The basilica was a stately build- 
ing in its day. The wall which supported 
the tribunal on the south still remains, and 
the substructure of the row of handsome 
columns, of whose foliated caps approach- 
ing the Corinthian order in form one has 
been found, extends along the eastern side. 
On the west there was a series of rooms, 
probably for public use. It was several 
feet under one of these rooms, where it 
had evidently been buried, that a bronze 
eagle of a legion was found. The floor 
of this room was covered thickly with the 
remains of burned wood and crossed with 
black stripes marking the position of the 
beams.’ In another room an imperial seal 
was discovered, and in another still the 
superior style of its pavement might indi- 
cate it as the council chamber. The coins 
found here would be supposed to help to 
fix the date of the construction, but as they 
range from Caligula, A.D. 37 to A.D. 410, 
they lack the satisfaction of precision. 
Judging by the other dimensions of the 
building, the height of the roof should have 
been fifty feet. Probably there were gal- 
leries in the interior and also a second tri- 
bune to allow two courts to sit within the 
building. 

Four Roman roads ran out of Silchester, 
from the west gate to London, from the 
east to Bath; from the south two, one to 
Winchester, the other to Sarum (Salisbury). 
The city was, as before said, in the form 
of a polygon with nine sides. It had six 
streets running north and south, and these 
were intersected at right angles by six 
which ran east and west, those in the 
centres being the principal roads, one, 
indeed, the great highway from London 
which continued on to Bath. In one of 
the angles made by the crossing of two of 
these great ways the forum was situated, 
in the heart of the city. The modern 








highway across the town does not coincide 
with either of the old roads. The Roman 
streets were elaborately constructed, but 
were often not over twelve feet wide —an 
apparent disproportion which lessens when 
we remember that the vehicles were not 
over four feet wide. But what the roads 
lacked in width they more than made up 
in solidity of bed. The Romans built 
their highways as if the empire were to be 
eternal. Year after year, since the begin- 
ning of this century, when Mr. Stair used 
to trace the lost streets by the waving 
grain, which above those ways could not 
grow to the tall perfection of its immediate 
neighbors, other men’s eyes have watched 
this curious phenomenon. I was rather 
struck by the sight of the foundations of a 
circular building, or rather a sixteen-sided 
one, which was once a Roman temple. 
There was a double line of walls, one 
inside of the other, showing that a prom- 
enade must have once run round it, but 
no traceeof columns or altar or statue was 
there, and I believe none have ever been 
found in it—nothing but a few coins. 

And so, looking at all these things with 
wondering and interested eyes, I was going 
gradually back, with my quiet old guide, 
toward the road where the cart still stood, 
with Caleb facing straight before him, and 
my elder relative still sitting with her feet 
in the sun. 

“ Aren't they dry yet?” I asked her as 
we came up, “because I’ve been to the 
fifth century and back since I saw you.” 

“T fancy it is more comfortable in the 
nineteenth, where I have stayed,” she said, 
“for your feet are wetter than ever. You 
have a little more time, Caleb says.” 

So the old man and I promptly crossed 
the road and started down the field on the 
other side toward the hut. He unlocked 
the door and we went into the one room, 
in which cases were arranged around all 
the sides, and whatever could be fastened 
upon the wall was so placed. If only I 
could have had more time! Everything | 
saw in those cases was interesting. There 
was a funeral urn of red clay in which the 
ashes of the long-dead Roman were still 
lying; and there were iron hooks, found 
in the butcher’s shop in the market-place, 
quite like those in use to-day. There were 
capitals of columns and hones of animals, 
skulls and implements and vases—the bits 
of driftwood, as it were, left by the flooded 
tide of life which shrank back to its centre 
when the earthquake came that engulfed 
great Rome. One little relic I lingered 
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over a moment longer than the rest. It 
was a piece of clay, perhaps a fragment of 
pavement. While it was yet unhardened 
a frightened deer, closely followed by a 
wolf, ran across it, and there, to this day, 
in that bit of clay are the footprints of 
pursuer and pursued. A list of the varie- 
ties of coins found in Silchester was hung 
upon the wall, but the coins themselves 
were not there. They represented the em- 
perors from Augustus to Constantine IL., 
and there have been thousands found in 
the ground of the city, from the days, 
early in this century, when Mr. Stair used 
to go out by moonlight and sift the earth 
near the basilica through a sieve to find 
them, until now, when in the unexcavated 
fields the ploughman turns them up in his 
furrows. Some of the most interesting ar- 
ticles found in the city, however, I did not 
see. For instance, there was discovered, 
as I have before said, one of the eagles 
carried as a standard by a Roman legion. 
It was about the size of a pigeon. Its 
bronze wings had been wrenched away in 
some long ago time, and it had been buried 
in the earth, probably during one of the 
disturbances of the city’s last days. And 
there was a gold coin of Allectus, the 
usurper, to suppress whom Constantius 
came to Britain. This coin has a peculiar 
feature, in that the Apollo, who stands 
with a radiated crown on his head and a 
globe in one hand, holds a whip threaten- 
ingly upraised with the other, and has a 
band over his eyes like a statue of Justice, 
while two captives, with hands tied, sit at 
his feet. Curious rings and penates have 
been found ; a piece of clay, upon which a 
workman had scratched the word puellam 
(my lass), and, quite recently, a mutilated 
lump of marble, ruined by fire, upon which 
a few of the beautifully chiseled curls of 
some emperor, and a bit of his august 
forehead, have been nearer to attaining 
an earthly immortality than the forgotten 
ruler of Rome himself. 

But I had to go. The guide locked the 
door behind us, and I stood a moment 
looking at the foundations of Roman 
houses near the hut. The old man said 
a great many which had been excavated 
were again covered with earth and the 
ground given back to cultivation, but the 
bare foundations of a few were before me. 
They were not luxurious houses, these of 
Silchester, not graceful and beautiful in 
their details like those of Pompeii in sunny 
Italy. Even in the best of these, so far as 
can be told from the little that remains of 
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them, the style of living was not unreason- 
ably enervating or sybaritic. The first 
house excavated was of the most ordinary 
kind, on one of the minor streets. It had 
a corridor running from one end to the 
other, with five rooms on one side of it and 
two on the other; a small yard with a 
long, narrow shed, whose roofing tiles were 
lying where they had fallen in when their 
supports gave way. The pavements were 
of the plainest red tiles except in one 
room, the place where were probably kept 
the household gods, and which had a floor 
in colors and finer mosaic work. One 
room, evidently the kitchen, had in it the 
fragment of a millstone and part of a 
water-jug, which had in its day been broken 
and the pieces were still carefully joined 
by a leaden rivet. ‘The walls of the house 
were of flint throughout. After this the 
explorers tested a more pretentious quarter 
of the city, that crossed by the great north 
and south highway. But even here the 
houses were inferior to the Pompeian vil- 
las. One of the largest was built round a 
quadrangle, on one side of which was the 
entrance and three living-rooms, and a gal- 
lery ran round the remaining sides, from 
which the other apartments were accessi- 
ble. This quadrangle was open. Two of 
the principal rooms were warmed by hypo- 
causts, both heated from a single furnace, 
the hypocausts being in communication 
beneath the floor. In one room the floor 
was simply raised upon piles of eight-inch 
tiles, but in the other the floor'‘rested on a 
solid bank all round to a distance of four 
feet from the walls, through which ducts 
led from the centre to the walls, showing, 
as Mr. Joyce says in describing it, a sort 
of union-jack arrangement. Flues rose 
perpendicularly in the walls where the 
ducts terminated. Probably in both these 
rooms there was a fine pavement, but it 
has mysteriously disappeared, no trace of 
any floor being left. One curious thing 
has been noticed: on two sides of the 
room next the furnace the house-wall has 
been long ago dug away from below the 
foundations, evidently to allow access to 
the under-side of this floor. Above one 
thousand tiles have been thus removed, 
upon which the floor rested, and the tes- 
sellated pavement must have been carried 
away piecemeal. But who the robbers of 
the mosaics were we shall never know. 
The wall of one of the rooms shows the 
singular fact that part of the house was 
burned at one time and that the new wall 
was raised upon the seam of charred wood 
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just as it lay. Robbery and unfaithful 
building ; even the history of a long-gone 
house in Silchester is its own little “ cata- 
logue of crimes.” In another room a hol- 
low was discovered below one of the floors. 
It was six feet long and three wide, and was 
faced with flint. It had been the place 
where the strong-box of the family was 
kept. A wooden box it had been, which 
had been built into that space, and the three 
powerful iron hinges which supported the 
lid still remain. ‘The bolts which held the 
thick oak planks upon its hinges yet pro- 
ject from them. The lid once lay even 
with the floor when shut, but the pressure 
upon the hinges through ages has bent 
them inward now. The workmen found 
the key still in the lock-plate, and the iron 
handle to lift the lid was in its old 
place, but except a little jet-black humus 
above the tiles at the bottom, the box was 
gone. This incident will, of course, re- 
mind every one of the two iron-bound 
chests fastened against the wall in the 
villa in Pompeii which gave its name to 
the “‘ House of the Questor.” 

We took leave of the gentle old guide 
with the usual ceremonies, and in the last 
glimpse we had of him, as we drove quickly 
away, he still stood in the road where we 
had left him, looking after us a moment 
before going back into the past. Beyond 
the walls I knew there were to be seen 
somewhere the bank and ditch placed out- 
side the moat at the weakest place in the 
walls, and I knew, too, that not far from 
that point was, some years ago at least, an 
ancient cottage, strangely built, called the 
Dane’s House, at a little distance from a 
farm known as Alfred’s Acres, a favorite 
battle-field during the troubles with the 
Danes. This cottage was made of solid 
oak, the timbers, or ribs, which composed 
its sides rising from the ground and meet- 


ing in the centre like the keel of a ship 
upside down. What a yearning for the 
sea was in the mind that fashioned it! 
But I fear the viking’s home is gone 
now. 

I thought of the city itself as we drove 
through the sunny roads, the city that was 
British and Roman for hundreds of years, 
one of the great strongholds of both na- 
tions, and how no one even knows by 
whom it was destroyed. It is generally 
supposed that the fierce Saxon, A‘lla, when 
he landed on the south coast in the fifth 
century and marched to Bath, burning 
and wasting as he went, ruined this city, 
which his nation called Silchester, among 
the other places whose inhabitants he put 
to the sword and spared not one. It was 
certainly destroyed by fire, probably by 
missiles thrown over the walls, for an old 
tradition says that fire was attached to the 
tails of sparrows and so sent into the 
stronghold. The island of Great Britain 
has been Saxon, and Danish, and Norman, 
and English since then. It has built great 
cities, waged great wars, grown powerful, 
civilized and densely populated, but no 
city has ever risen upon the remains of the 
Calleva Attrebatum of Rome. Even now, 
when in its low estate it lies bare to the 
sun, moon, and stars, which alone can re- 
member when it fell, it has nothing in com- 
mon with the world which looks curiously 
down upon it; and when the scientific 
nineteenth century has studied and writ- 
ten about the fragments of its villas, the 
earth is mercifully laid over them again 
and fields of grain wave above them at the 
next harvest. Oh, wonderful power of that 


Empire of Law which can reach out and 
hold its own even from beyond the grave! 
Savage, tenacious, unchristian, burned with 
fire, prostrate in the dust, Calleva Attreba- 
tum is Roman still. 
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BY WILL. H. WHYTE. 


i} F the Greek originated, the Anglo-Saxon is perpetuating athletic 
Py exercise. Under the clear skies of Canada the Briton’s love 
for all manly exercise and sport, has flourished wonderfully, 
and has become one of the characteristics of the youth of 
Montreal, the athletic as well as the commercial metropolis 
_ st SS of Canada. No city in America, proportionately to population, 
ec si has so large an array of athletic clubs as Montreal, nor any 
' with the age and prestige of those composing the now cele- 
brated Montreal Amateur Athletic Association. The progress 
2 of this institution has been marvelous. Formed by the mem- 
bers of three athletic clubs, to provide themselves with a habi- 
tation or club-house, where they could meet and discuss club 
affairs, it has, under the influence and guidance of clear, straight business principles, 
and an earnest encouragement given to all genuine and honest amateur athletics, 
grown into an institution whose limit of usefulness to the youth of the city cannot be 
estimated, and which every citizen can point to with pride. 

Its formation was the conception of some of the older members of the two senior 
clubs, and with no previous venture to be guided by, an idea unique and original has 
been worked out in athletics, that will doubtless serve as a model for many more like 
institutions the world over, for its fame is now world-wide. 

Its success proves that the motto adopted by them can be as well demonstrated 
athletics, as in everything else—“ Jungor ut implear”’—Joined to be complete, or as 
it is more popularly and freely translated, “ Union is strength,” is the motto that has 
been the guiding star since its organization, and the strict adherence to which has been 
one of the secrets of its great prosperity. 

A short sketch of this association will doubtless be of much interest to the athletic 
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world, and perhaps assist in the formation 
of other similar institutions. 

The M. A. A. A. is composed of five 
clubs, viz.: The Montreal Lacrosse Club ; 
The Montreal Snow-shoe Club; The Mon- 
treal Bicycle Club; The Montreal Foot- 
ball Club and The Tuque Bleue Toboggan 
Club. 

By looking at the names of these clubs 
it will be noticed that each one represents 
a different sport or pastime. Lacrosse and 
cycling are indulged in during the summer 
months, football in the spring and fall, 
and snow-shoeing and tobogganing in the 
winter, consequently these sports interfere 
very little with each other and are other- 
wise a help to each club by inducing an 
almost identical membership. It must be 
conceded that the climate of Montreal has 
considerable to do with the success of some 
of these sports. Theclear, cool atmosphere 
of a Canadian winter induces the people to 
take outdoor exercise, and therefore pro- 
duces athletes, as the numerous snow- 
shoeing, tobogganing, curling, skating and 
hockey clubs can testify, the outcome of 
which has been the now widely-celebrated 
“ Montreal Winter Carnivals.” Before com- 
mencing a delineation of the association 
it would perhaps be advisable and interest- 
ing to give a brief description of its com- 
ponent clubs. 


THE MONTREAL LACROSSE CLUB. 


The first on the list, and the club claim- 
ing the honor of originating the associa- 
tion, is the Montreal Lacrosse Club, the 
pioneer and “ Alma Mater ” club of Cana- 
da’s national game. 

It dates its formation as a club back to 
1856. Previous to this year there had been 
no regular organization for the sole pur- 
pose of playing Lacrosse, but the “ Olym- 
pic Club,” organized sixteen years previ- 
ously, and the Lacrosse Club’s predecessor 
in athletics, had yearly held athletic meet- 
ings at which they would often play a 
match game of five or seven players on a 
side with the Iroquois Indians of Caughna- 
waga, a village ten miles from Montreal 
and situated at the head of the celebrated 
Lachine Rapids of the St. Lawrence. As 
the white players progressed in their knowl- 
edge of the sport and were able to compete 
with the red man at his own game, they 
decided to form themselves into a separate 
club in order to encourage and spread the 
pastime. It had the desired effect, for 
‘The Lacrosse Club of Montreal,” as it 
was then called, was followed by a number 
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of kindred organizations, who pushed the 
pioneer club for supremacy on the field and 
made it change its nomenclature, in 1861, 
to the “ Montreal Lacrosse Club.” In 1859 
Dr. W. Geo. Beers, the now honorary presi 

dent of the club, and very properly styled 
the “Father of Lacrosse,” compiled and 
published the first code or written laws of 
the game, and which, to his credit be it said, 
have been little altered or changed since. 
In 1860, the club, in conjunction with the 
Beaver Lacrosse Club, assisted in the pub- 
lic welcome to Montreal of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, and played a match of 
twenty-four whites versus twenty-four In- 
dians in honor of the visit. ‘The year 1867, 
which saw the birth of the Canadian na- 
tionality, in the confederation of the Pro- 
vinces into the Dominion of Canada, saw 
also the adoption by the Canadian youth 
of Lacrosse as “ The National Game,” and 
its endorsation by all the leading news- 
papers of the country. Two celebrated 
Canadian clubs, the Shamrock of Montreal 
and the Toronto club of Toronto, were 
formed this year. In order to encourage 
and perpetuate the game the Montreal 
club, at the instance of its above-mentioned 
honorary president, called a convention of 
all clubs in the Dominion and proposed 
and very materially assisted to form the 
National Lacrosse Association of Canada. 
In 1869, the club received another visit 
from royalty and held a tournament in 
honor of H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught 
(then Prince Arthur). 

In 1876, the club, accompanied by a team 
of Caughnawaga Indians, crossed the At- 
lantic and had the honor of introducing 
and establishing the game in Great Britain 
by this visit. After a successful tour of 
the three kingdoms, the teams, by royal 
command, visited and played at Windsor 
Castle, before Her Majesty the Queen—to 
whom they were individually presented. 
Again they crossed the ocean in 1883, but 
half the team was composed of the Toron- 
to Lacrosse Club, whom they had asked 
to accompany them. A record of some 
sixty matches played, one before H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales, again fully exempli- 
fied the game to the British public. In 
1882, the club took a long journey to the 
Canadian Northwest as guests of the very 
hospitable Garry Lacrosse Club, of Winni- 
peg—Chicago and St. Paul being visited ev 
route. The club, by its visits to the United 
States, is well known in the larger American 
cities. Pleasant memories of fraternal cour- 
tesies received at various times from the 
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athletes and citizens of New York, Boston, 
Portland, Baltimore, Washington, Newport, 
St. Albans, and other places, are still remem- 
bered with pleasure by the wearers of the 
“winged wheel.” The brilliant record of 
the club during the past two years, 1885 
and 1886, winning the Canadian champion- 
ship both seasons, is too well known to 
need any extended remarks. 

The M. A. A. A. has not been the first 
institution that this club has assisted to 
form. When the war cloud caused by the 
Trent excitement of 1862 loomed up, the 
members assisted to organize that famous 
battalion of Canadian militia (or volunteers 
as it is popularly called) “The Victoria 
Rifles of Canada.” The Beaver Lacrosse 
Club, headed by several who were after- 
wards prominent Montreal club men, 
formed No. 1 Company, the other five com- 
panies being formed by the members of 
the Montreal Lacrosse and the Montreal 
Snow-shoe clubs. This regiment is now 
building a $40,000 armory, and has always 
numbered in its rank and file many mem- 
bers of these clubs. 

During its long existence the club has 
made few honorary members, those on 
the roll being H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales (dating from 1860), H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught (dating from 1869), 
the Earl of Dufferin, the Marquis of Lorne, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne. 


THE MONTREAL SNOW-SHOE CLUB, 


the Lacrosse Club’s coadjutor in the scheme 
of organizing the M. A. A. A., claims an 
older antiquity than its sister club, its con- 
tention being that it is the oldest athletic 
institution on the continent, dating its his- 
tory and formation back to the year 1840, 
nearly half a century ago. This club also 
represents a distinctively Canadian sport, 
for snow-shoeing, lacrosse and toboggan- 
ing are an aboriginal inheritance, and in- 
digenous to Canada. It can be easily un- 
derstood how these two clubs—one repre- 
senting a winter and the other a summer 
sport—could have an almost identical 
membership, and thus be able to go har- 
moniously hand-in-hand in the promotion 
of athletics, and how, as it will be shown, 
they combined to promote a scheme for 
mutual benefit. 

The history of the club, by Mr. H. W. 
Becket, gives a very interesting account of 
its rise and progress, of its weekly tramps 
across country, over mountain and valley, 
across forest and bush, river and creek, no 
matter how stormy or blustery, or how far 
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down in the thermometer the mercury was 
pushed by cold Jack Frost. 

Of still longer tramps, 50 miles to St. 
Andrews or 80 miles to Cornwall, at which 
places they left to local objects substantial 
souvenirs in the proceeds of their pictur- 
esque and interesting snow-shoe concerts. 

The club is better known to visitors to 
the winter carnivals who have witnessed 
their snow-shoe races, attended their con- 
certs, or viewed their torchlight procession 
and attack on the ice palace at the carnivals. 
To a member of the club Mr. R. D. Mc- 
Gibbon can be conceded the honor of pro- 
posing and originating those widely-cele- 
brated festivals of Canadian sport, “ The 
Montreal Winter Carnivals.” The club 
heartily supported him in the idea and con- 
tributed a lion’s share to their organization 
and success. In 1886, when Montreal de- 
cided to omit the yearly carnival, 150 
members of the Montreal S. S. Club ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Coasting 
Club of Burlington to assist them in hold- 
ing a winter carnival inthat town. A most 
enjoyable visit was made, and reciprocity, 
at least in friendship and athletics, firmly 
established. 

A well-known feature of the club is its 
famous head-dress, from whence it derives 
its equally celebrated cognomen. “ Tuque 
Bleue.” This style of head-gear is also 
Canadian, and is a woolen or knitted cap 
or “tuque,” as it was called by the Nor- 
mandy French who settled in Canada 
some hundreds of years ago, and from 
whose descendants the club adopted it 
twenty years since. The club has a long 
roll of life members, a number of whom 
date their membership back to the early 
years of its existence, and who, though now 
elderly and prosperous citizens, still take 
great interest in its welfare, and look back 
with pleasure to their early association with 
the “Old Tuque Bleue,” as it is familiarly 
called. Organized for exercise and the 
pleasure of outdoor recreation, the mem- 
bers have always been found in the van 
of amateur athletics, and strongly and de- 
cidedly object to participate in any event 
that savors of hippodroming. The hon- 
orary membership is conferred as rarely 
as in the Lacrosse Club, and consists of the 
Duke of Connaught, the Earl of Dufferin, 
the Marquis of Lorne and the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 


THE MONTREAL BICYCLE CLUB, 


Bicycling is a sport of much later years, 
and the Montreal Bicycle Club cannot 
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claim the antiquity of its sister clubs in the 
M. A. A. A. 1878 was the year of its or- 
ganization, although some of its original 
members wheeled through the city for some 
four years previously. Even by this late 
date, however, it is the oldest bicycle club 
in Canada and the second in age on this 
continent, Boston claiming priority. 

The next places after the “ Hub” to 
form clubs were San Francisco and Bangor 
(Maine), and then Montreal, but as these 
two former clubs have ceased to exist, they 
leave the M. B. C. the honor of second 
place, and quite a venerable institution as 
compared with the majority of American 
and Canadian clubs. The club for a num- 
ber of years was affiliated with the League 
of American Wheelmen, and in June, 1881, 
visited Boston and took part in the annual 
meeting and review of that institution. In 
July, 1883, it joined the Canadian Wheel- 
men’s Association in order to assist a na- 
tional undertaking, although it had good 
reasons for remaining attached to the 
American League. It has upwards of 100 
mounted and uniformed riders, and the 
neighborhood and island of Montreal, as 
well as much of the surrounding country, 








has been often and fully visited by it. 
Long rides of two and three days’ duration 
are often indulged in, and even Toronto, 
350 miles distant, has had a visit from the 
members of the “winged cycle.” Two 
members of the club spent a couple of 
months of the past summer in an extensive 
tour of England and the Continent, and 
are so much pleased with their trip that 
others of the club are making similar ar- 
rangements for next summer. 


THE TUQUE BLEUE TOBOGGAN CLUB 
cannot claim any lengthy age like the 
senior clubs in the association. It dates 
its formation to the fall of 1883, and takes 
second place to the Montreal Toboggan 
Club, founded in 1879. 

It was organized by some members of 
the Montreal Snow-shoe Club, who sug- 
gested an artificial slide on the Lacrosse 
Club grounds on account of its central lo- 
cality, and has proved itself a rapid and 
popular institution, having already a larger 
membership than any of its sister clubs in 
the association. Being composed largely 
and formed by the members of the Snow- 
shoe Club, it adopted the soubriquet of that 
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club for a name. It affiliated the follow- 
ing year, 1884, with the M. A. A. A., and 
together with other kindred organizations 
in Montreal, has assisted very much to 
the success of the winter carnivals. It 
also instituted toboggan races as a new 
feature in sport. 

Its artificial slide has proved such a suc- 
cess that hundreds of similar structures 
have been erected all over Canada and the 
Northern and Northwestern States. 


THE MONTREAL FOOTBALL CLUB. 


The last club to amalgamate with the 
M. A. A. A. was the Montreal Football 
Club, in the spring of 1885. It is also the 
pioneer club of its sport in Canada and 
dates its organization to the year 1868, 
when for some years it had many good 
and exciting matches with the officers of 
Her Majesty’s regiments then in garrison 
at Montreal. It has ably held its own with 
the numerous clubs who have been and are 
in existence since then. Its most active 
competitor is, however, the “ Britannia 
Football Club” the majority of whom are 
also members of the M. A. A. A., and 
sturdy and staunch rivals have they proved 
themselves. 

The Montreal Club has held for the past 
two years the football championship of the 
Dominion, and has in its possession a num- 
ber of valuable trophies won on the field. 
It has paid a number of visits to the United 
States, two of them to Boston when they 
played against Harvard College. In 1881 
Harvard returned their visits and were the 
club’s guests in Montreal. The interest 
in the sport is fast increasing, and the club 
hopes to have some more of their Ameri- 
can rivals as guests the coming year. 

Such is a brief outline of the clubs com- 
posing the association, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the members take so 
much interest and evince so much pride in 
institutions that can boast the antiquity 
and show such old records and rolls of life 
membership. Many of these life members 
can date their admission back almost to 
their club’s formation, which in the Snow- 
shoe Club goes back almost half a century 
—a good proof that the exercise conduces 
to longevity. The early history of ath- 


letics and gymnastics in Montreal would 
prove very interesting, and is closely con- 
nected with the two older clubs of the as- 
sociation, but space prevents touching on 
only one in connection with this article, 
viz. : 





THE MONTREAL GYMNASIUM. 


Towards the end of 1859 a gymnastic club 
was organized, although one had flourished 
for a number of years previously, which 
leased rooms in the business part of the 
city. In 1862 this club induced the McGill 
University authorities to erect a gymna- 
sium near the old High School, to be used 
conjointly for the benefit of the pupils and 
the club, the latter paying a rental for the 
privilege. This arrangement was carried out 
until the spring of 1867, when the members 
wishing for a place of their own, as well as 
larger accommodation, formed a joint-stock 
company and erected, on the corner of 
Mansfield and Burnside streets, the fine 
stone structure now owned and occupied 
by the M. A. A. A. 

This gymnastic institution flourished 
for some years, but gradually a general 
apathy spread over it. The younger mem- 
bers showed no interest in it or retired 
from it altogether. The older ones only 
remained because they were stock-holders. 

The fact that the world moves, and that 
“ progress’ is the motto of the age seemed 
to be forgotten. 

The directors of the institution did not 
exert themselves to find out the wants and 
needs of the younger men, undoubtedly 
proving that an institution for young men 
must be conducted by themselves to be a 
success, and that when a man gets into 
the “sere and yellow leaf,” he must either 
keep in the van or gracefully retire and 
allow more youthful enthusiasm to take his 
place. 

This was the state of affairs in March, 
1877, when the officers of the Lacrosse 
and Snow-shoe clubs, becoming weary of 
meeting in different places to transact club 
business, determined to have some fixed 
habitation for club meetings. A sugges- 
tion to lease two rooms in the Montreal 
Gymnasium was acted upon, alterations 
were made, and the place made cozy and 
comfortable by donations and otherwise. 
This joint occupancy was continued until 
the end of 1878, when the gymnasium 
directors finding they were gradually but 
surely falling in arrears, for they had a 
heavy mortgage on the building, deter- 
mined to sell the property. Now was the 
time to act, the two clubs finding the 
rooms had been of great benefit to them, 
made overtures to the Gymnasium authori- 
ties to lease the whole building for a term 
of years. After some considerable trouble 
this proposition was ultimately concluded 
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in January, 1879, at a rental of one thou- 
sand dollars per annum, some of the more 
cautious members of the clubs giving a 
very dubious assent to the scheme. 

Much needed improvements were im- 
mediately proceeded with, the gymnas- 
tic apparatus thoroughly overhauled, the 
different rooms renovated, the billiard 
rooms and bowling alley improved and 
a shooting gallery erected. 

Rules and regulations relating to the 
new order of existence were promulgated, 
card-playing and gambling being strictly 
prohibited. 

The clubs prospered under the new 
régime, and found each year that they had 
funds in the treasury after paying the 
heavy rental. Some of the leading spirits 
who had thus far guided events now pro- 
posed a scheme to save the gymnasium for 
athletes, and the building as a home for 
the clubs. The rental barely gave the 
directors enough to pay the interest on the 
mortgage and other sundry expenses, and 
they were still talking of selling. The 
clubs accordingly offered to assume the 
mortgage if the shareholders would deed 
over the property to the clubs, and receive 
in return therefor a life membership in 
the building and club-house. Some months 
were occupied by both interested parties 
in discussing the scheme; but all things 
have an end, and in April, 1881, the La- 
crosse, Snow-shoe and Bicycle clubs (the 
latter joining in order to assist the scheme) 
found themselves in possession of a home 
of their own, and a valuable acquisition 
towards the promotion of athletic interest. 

In June, 1881, an act of incorporation 
was received from the Provincial Parlia- 
ment at Quebec, under the name of “ The 
Montreal Amateur Athletic Association,” 
and the Montreal Gymnasium lost its iden- 
tity in its amalgamated successor. Such was 
the formation of the association, every 
year—nay, every month and week, saw a 
large increase to its membership ; it became 
a popular institution, and it deserved popu- 
larity at the hands of the young men of 
the city, forit was a young men’s institution, 
managed for them ‘and by them. 

The association at its start was managed 
by a board of nine directors, four from 
each of the Lacrosse and Snow-shoe clubs, 
ind one from the Bicycle Club. In the 
fall of 1883 the Bicycle Club agitated for an 
increased representation, which was con- 
ceded them in the spring of 1884, and the 
rule changed that each and every club 
should have three or an equal representa- 
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tion on the board. Inthe fall of 1884 the 
Toboggan Club affiliated, and the Foot- 
ball Club in the spring of 1885, making 
now a governing board of fifteen members. 


A CONFEDERATION. 


To thoroughly understand the position 
of the association and the clubs compos- 
ing it, it would be well to bear in mind the 
constitution and the bonds of union which 
bind them together. In the first place, the 
several clubs have not lost their individu- 
ality in the amalgamated association. The 
individual autonomy of each is carefully 
preserved, all the detail of internal manage- 
ment is still under the care of the execu- 
tive committee of each. Each club holds 
its annual meeting and elects its own offi- 
cers—in fact, the association is simply.a 
confederation of clubs, and may be justly 
likened to the Confederation of the Prov- 
inces in the Dominion of Canada or the 
United States of America, the association 
keeping merely an apparent financial check 
upon each club. The affairs of the asso- 
ciation, as before stated, are under the 
control of the Board of Directors, which 
consists of three representatives from each 
club, one of which must be their president. 
This board has control of the finances, the 
internal management of the club-house, all 
outdoor athletics, such as race-meetings, 
and the leasing and renting of grounds for 
the clubs, etc. 


THE FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENT. 


The bond of union is more fully exem- 
plified in the finances: the funds and as- 
sets of each club are pooled, the legal title 
to all property being invested’in the asso- 
ciation. From the central fund thus cre- 
ated each club is entitled to draw such an 
amount as they may require to carry on its 
affairs, subject, however, to the vote of the 
directors. At the beginning of their sea- 
son éach club, through its president and 
secretary and by resolution of its commit- 
tee, makes a requisition to the board for 
an amount to be placed to their credit 
for the coming: months, at the same time 
giving the general items they require the 
money for. If the directors are satisfied 
that the purposes for which the money is 
intended are legitimate, the amount is 
passed to the club’s credit. This central- 
ization of funds is the fundamental exist- 
ence of the association, and has contrib- 
uted wonderfully to the financial position 
of each allied club. An annual statement 
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of affairs is submitted to every member, 
and the officers of each club are very care- 
ful, if at all possible, not to have a deficit 
appear against their club on this statement. 

For the better supervision of its internal 
affairs the association is divided into de- 
partments, each having a chairman from 
the members composing the board, and 
when any improvements are required they 
have to apply in the same manner for an 
appropriation, which, if deemed necessary, 
is granted. Each chairman tries to be 
economical and to have a balance left over 
out of the grant, so that if any further im- 
provements are required in his department 
he can the more easily persuade the direc- 
tors to accede to his wants. 

This financial arrangement has proved 
entirely satisfactory. By careful manage- 
ment the association, which started: in 
June, 1881, with a mortgage on the club- 
house of $13,000, found itself in May, 
1886, entirely free from debt, besides 
having spent during that time the sum of 
$4,000 in repairs and additions to building, 
rooms, and gymnastic apparatus. The 
semi-annual statement of November, 1886, 
showed a surplus in the bank of $8,000, 
and aclub-house free from debt and val- 





ued at $30,000. The revenue for the year 
ending May, 1886, was, in round figures, 
$15,000, and the expenditure $11,000, in- 
cluding $1,000 spent in repairs and addi- 
tions. That this state of affairs has been 
attained is not surprising when inquiry is 
made into the business methods adopted 
by the management. 


THE MANAGEMENT. 


The board meets every Monday evening, 
the time occupied averaging two hours. 
All accounts of the association must be 
vouched for by the chairman of the de- 
partment interested; all accounts of the 
individual clubs must be passed by their 
respective committees and countersigned 
by their president before presentation to 
the board, who alone receives and dis- 
burses all moneys. 

Every account over $5 in amount has to 
be paid by cheque, signed by the presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer, and auditor, the 
latter being one of the board who acts as 
such. The secretary has to submit a 
weekly statement of receipts and expendi- 
ture to the board at each meeting, which 
is vouched for by this auditor. 
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All members’ subscriptions fall due and 
are payable the first day of November 
and May, both in association and clubs, 
the latter according as they are a summer 
or winter club. Members in arrears are 
allowed two months to settle, when, on 
being duly notified, if not then paid, their 
names are placed on the blackboard and 
erased from the roll. 

All questions are passed and ‘carried by 
motion and vote, the majority vote settling 
it at once. 

THE CONNECTED CLUBS. 

In addition to the five affiliated clubs, 
whose membership is open, there are six 
connected clubs, whose membership is lim- 
ited to association members only. They 
are under the control, but have no voice 
in the affairs of the association as a club. 
These clubs do not consist of all mem- 
bers of the association, but only those who 
may be interested in some especial object. 
They have their own executive and levy 
a small subscription on each member .to 
defray incidental expenses, the directors 
usually granting them the use of ground, 
building, or any property that may be re- 
quired for carrying out the objects of the 
club. These clubs are: 1, the M. A. A. A. 
Dramatic Club; 2, Cinderella Club; 3, 
Fencing Club ; 4, Hockey Club; 5, Base- 
ball Club; and 6, Chess Club. The first 
two come under the control and are repre- 
sented on the board by the Chairman of 
Entertainments, the next three by the 
Chairman of Outdoor Sports, and the last 
by the Club-room Chairman. 

The Dramatic Club every winter gives 
several very excellent entertainments in 
the Gymnasium, a large and well-equip- 
ped stage being situated at one end of the 
hall. A small admittance fee is charged at 
these performances, and the hall is always 
well filled. 

The Cinderella is a social or dancing 
club and composed of about one hundred 
members. It is a source of much enjoy- 
ment, and two “At Homes” are held 
each winter. The apparatus is moved 
from the Gymnasium, the floor waxed, 
flowers and flags cover the stage and 
walls, the former wearing the appearance 
of a conservatory. The club-rooms are 
transformed into dressing and supper 


rooms, and an efficient orchestra supplies 
the music for dancing, which commences 
shortly after eight o’clock and ends at 
twelve—the club, like its namesake of old, 
retiring as the midnight-bell is sounding 
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from the Cathedral spire. This club of- 
fers the members an opportunity of giving 
their lady friends and relatives an active 
interest in the club-house. 

The Hockey and Baseball clubs are for 
outdoor sport, and although the active 
membership of each is small, the mem- 
bers of the association usually turn out 
in goodly numbers to witness and encour- 
age the boys. The Fencing Club uses the 
Gymnasium dressing-rooms, and the Chess 
Club the reading and club rooms. This 
latter club is fully equipped with a num- 
ber of inlaid chess and checker tables. 
Those of the club who enjoy a smoke 
play on the tables in the club-room down- 
stairs, for smoking is prohibited in the 
reading-room upstairs; but both places 
are usually found occupied by the devo- 
tees of the royal game. ‘Tournaments are 
held every winter, and prizes given to the 
winners. 

THE DEPARTMENTS. 

As already mentioned, to facilitate the 
management, the Association is divided 
into departments, each under the control 
of one of the board of directors, who is 
styled the chairman. These divisions 
are: The Gymnasium, Reading and Club 
Room, Bowling, Shooting, Billiard Room, 
Field Sports, Entertainments, Grounds, 
and Property and Building. 

The chairman of each department has 
entire control of the same with power to 
make rules for its government, subject to 
the approval of the board, and to call to 
his aid such other members of the asso- 
ciation as he may require to assist him. 
These chairmen are elected annually by 
the board from among themselves, and 
have to make an annual written report to 
the board. 


THE GYMNASIUM. 


This department is now quite a success- 
ful and interesting feature of the associa- 
tion, and proving of much benefit and at- 
traction to many of the members. A large, 
square hall well lighted, with a high and 
lofty ceiling, and furnished with all the 
latest and necessary apparatus, including 
the usual parallel and horizontal bars, 
swings, trapezes, ladders, barbels, dumb- 
bells, a German horse for vaulting, bicycle 
trainer, &c. It has also the numerous ap- 
paratus known as the “pulley weight,” or 
“Harvard system,” for those who do not 
care to join in the regular evening classes. 


. The privilege of an examination by a med- 


ical member of the association, either in 
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connection with this pulley-weight system 
or merely as a preliminary to general 
work, is allowed to the members, many of 
whom, desiring a less severe course of ex- 
ercise than is offered in the classes, value 
this system very highly. The classes, in 
the winter, meet tri-weekly, under the su- 
perintendence of an efficient and popular 
instructor, who had, last winter, a roll of 
pupils numbering 160, that were a credit 
to his instruction and to the association. 
One end of the gymnasium hall has been 
fitted up with a stage, supplied with a va- 
riety of scenery and all the necessary ap- 
pointments of many a larger and more 
pretentious place. To each side of the 
stage are situated dressing-rooms, carpeted 
and mirrored, and furnished with rows of 
numbered lockers for the use of the mem- 
bers of the gymnastic class. This stage 
is in request for dramatic performances, 
snow-shoe, minstrel and other club concerts 
(for the M. A. A. A. has talent in that line 
of first-class order), annual meetings of 
the clubs, presentation of prizes and other 
public club events. The gymnastic ap- 
paratus is taken down and put aside in the 
dressing-rooms and replaced by 500 chairs, 
the hall being capable of holding about 
7oo, and can accommodate comfortably 
200 dancers at the Cinderella Club’s “ At 
Homes.” 


THE CLUB ROOMS. 

On the same floor as the gymnasium 
are situated the large dowble rooms known 
as the “Club Rooms.” These are used 
for the weekly meetings of the clubs, each 
one having an evening allotted to them, at 
which all club business is duly transacted 
and recorded, and confirmed at the suc- 
ceeding meeting. Immediately afterwards 
a session of the committee is always held 
to settle details. These rooms are open 
to all members of the affiliated clubs, the 
rest of the club-house being restricted to 
the use of those only who are full members 
of the whole association. 

Armchairs, lounges, tables, desks, &c., 
are supplied for the comfort of the mem- 
bers. Rep curtains ornament the room, 
and a piano, which comes into play very 
frequently on the gymnasium stage, gives 
amusement to the musically inclined. The 
walls are embellished with many valuable 
pictures and photographs of the affiliated 
clubs and club teams, as well as friendly 
rival associations. The Shamrock and 
Toronto clubs are represented, along with 
the guests and pupils of the Montreal 


club, “The Irish Lacrosse Team of 1886.” 
Fine, gentlemanly exponents of athletic 
manhood they look, and their looks do not 
belie the character they left behind them 
this side of the water. Snow-shoe groups 
include the Columbia S. S. Club of St. 
Paul, Minn., and Halifax, N.S. Far-off 
Australia is likewise represented, and ca- 
nine friends, who for years accompanied 
the members of the Snow-shoe Club on 
their tramps, are faithfully remembered 
by oil paintings. The leading daily pa- 
pers of Montreal and Toronto are here to 
be found ons file, as well as some of the 
prominent American dailies. 


THE BILLIARD ROOM. 


In the basement are situated the billiard 
room, bowling alleys and shooting gallery. 

The billiard room has eight tables, six 
of them for the devotees of three and 
four ball billiards, the other two being 
pool tables, one English and one Amer- 
ican. Raised seats occupy the sides of 
the room, pictures and photographs adorn 
the walls, and the room is as comfortable 
as possible. No liquors are allowed in 
the building, so that the evil concomitant 
of all public billiard rooms is here absent, 
and parents are thus assured that their 
sons will acquire no drinking kabits in 
the M. A. A. A. A small fee per hour is 
charged for each table, and tournaments 
for the various games are held during the 
winter, and have proved very interesting ; 
prizes, in the shape of some article of jew- 
elry, are awarded the winners. 

The bowling department has two alleys, 
and is also much patronized. Tourna- 
ments are also held, as in the billiard de- 
partment, and create much interest and 
amusement. 

The shooting gallery is a long iron and 
wooden shaft or tunnel running the length 
of the building.’ At the end paper targets 
are fastened to wooden blocks set endwise 
to receive the bullets. These targets are so 
printed and graded as to give to the com- 
petitor the same appearance in size as an 
ordinary target in the open air at 100 and 
200 yards. It has been found capital 
practice to the many members of the vol- 
unteer force who frequent the M. A. A. A. 
A small amount is also charged to defray 
the cost of ammunition. 


THE READING-ROOM 


is situated on the floor above the club- 
rooms. It was for some years occupied by 
the books of the now extinct Mercantile 
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Library Association, whose demise was also 
produced by want of progress. Two years 
ago all the effects of this corporation were 
transferred to the public library of the 
“Fraser Institute,” and on their release of 
the room the directors lost no time in 
fitting it up into one of the most commo- 
dious and thoroughly-equipped reading 
rooms on the continent. Forty weeklies, 
twenty monthlies and a number of quar- 
terlies occupy the tables, besides the dai- 
lies in the club-room down-stairs—in all 
about eighty publications, including all 
the sporting papers of the day—OvuTING 
as well. The room is tastefully decorated, 
furnished and carpeted. The walls are 
hung with large framed photographs of 
past presidents of the clubs and othe- 
prominent athletic members, and has been 
dubbed the “ Members’ Gallery.” 

Last year a large and handsome walnut 
case with glass fronts, to hold club tro- 
phies, was added, and is already well filled 
with lacrosse flags, snow-shoeing, football, 
hockey and other prizes. 

THE DIRECTORS’ ROOM, 
or board room, and secretary-treasurer’s 
office, as it is commonly styled, is situated 





off the reading-room. <A glass window or 
wicket gives communication to members 
seeking information or paying their dues 
to the treasurer. This room is in keeping 
with the rest of the association, and has a 
large cylinder desk, massive safe, mahog- 
any table and armchairs for the board, in 
addition to the ordinary fittings. The 
directors here hold their weekly sessions 
for the transaction of business, etc. 


THE OFFICIALS. 


The paid officials of the association 
consist of a secretary-treasurer and a 
youth as assistant, a caretaker of the build- 
ing, and two youths as assistants for the 
billiard and bowling departments, and a 
janitor, whose duty it is to allow none but 
members (or strangers to the city duly 
vouched for) entrance to the club-house, 
also a gymnastic instructor and fencing 
master. The lacrosse grounds and racing- 
track on Sherbrooke Street are under the 
care of an official, who resides on the 
grounds, and who devotes all his time to 
keeping them in order. In winter he is 
the overseer of the toboggan slide and is 
allowed three to four assistants. 














THE GROUNDS, 


situated on Sherbrooke Street, have been 
occupied by the Lacrosse Club since the 
spring of 1868. They formed part of an 
estate the heirs of which recently divided 
them up into building-lots and disposed of 
them by public sale. On this ground the 
club had erected a large pavilion, with 
dressing-rooms furnished with lockers for 
the players and runners, bath-rooms, mir- 
rors, etc., and large stands running the 
length of the ground, with seating capacity 
for 5,000 people. Owing to the sale a new 
ground will have to be procured, much to 
the regret of the old members, who have 
spent many pleasant and happy hours in 
recreation and sport on the old field. The 
members of the M. A. A. A., with charac- 
teristic energy, intend purchasing a fine 
site in the West-end, and are now endeav- 
oring to raise subscriptions towards this 
end. 
OUTDOOR SPORTS. 


This department is perhaps more widely 
known to American athletes than any 
other branch of the M.A. A. A. Upon 
the formation of the association, the Mon- 
treal Lacrosse Club delegated to it their 
annual championship meetings, which they 
had held as the Senior Athletic Club in 
Canada, and in the absence of any national 
association, and confined itself solely to 
lacrosse. These annual fall sports were 
held by the .association until the fall of 
1884, when the Amateur Athletic Associ- 
ation of Canada was formed through the 
instrumentality of the M. A. A. A., where- 
upon the latter resigned their champion- 
ship events to the national body, but still 
retain their annual spring and fall meet- 
ings. Among the noted American athletes 
who have often competed for the Canadian 
championship on the cinder path of the 
Lacrosse Club and Association are: 
Myers, Vorhees, Purdy, Fredericks, and J. 
B. White, of the Manhattan Athletic Club. 
Queckberner, of the Scottish-American, 
and Lambrecht, of the Pastime Athletic 
Club. Many championship prizes have 
been carried over the border by these noted 
American flyers. 


THE MEMBERSHIP. 


The roll of membership is quite an im- 
posing affair, over 1,400 are full members 
of the association, and including those who 
may be members only of some one of the 
individual clubs, it foots up close to 2,000 
This membership consists of the 


names. 
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members of the affiliated clubs who pay an 
annual fee of ten dollars, which sum gives 
the subscriber full privileges in each and 
all of the clubs and in all departments of 
the club-house, and free entrance to all 
the games of each club and association, 
those only paying this amount have a vote 
or voice in the meetings of the association. 
Those joining only one of the clubs have 
only the privileges of and a voice in the 
affairs of that club. Members who pay 
ten consecutive years to each club, or 
twelve years to the association, are entitled 
to have their names placed on the roll as 
life members, and are free from annual 
dues. 

The ladies are not neglected, for a mem- 
ber’s wife, sister or daughter can obtain 
membership and be entitled to attend all 
outdoor exhibitions of the clubs on pay- 
ment of two dollars annually. 

The admission is jealously guarded : 
each candidate must sign an application 
form, which is countersigned by a proposer 
and seconder from among the members ; 
his name is then posted on the blackboard 
for a week for the scrutiny of the members ; 
a committee of enquiry is appointed, when, 
if a favorable report is presented, the ap- 
plicant is balloted for, one black ball in ten 
rejecting. This procedure is the same in 
each club, in fact the same form of by-laws 
is used throughout by each club and the 
association. 

None but those of bona-fide amateur 
standing, and then only if nothing deroga- 
tory to their character is known, are eligible 
for admission. The strict adherence to 
this rule has gained for the association the 
large amount of public sympathy it pos- 
sesses. Creed and politics are strictly 
tabooed, nor does the association allow 
its name to be used in any way except for 
the furtherance of genuine amateur sport. 
Its objects are fully explained in the first 
clause of its excellent by-laws, viz.: “ Its 
objects shall be the encouragement of 
athletic sports, the promotion of physical 
and mental culture among, and the provid- 
ing of rational amusement and recreation 
for its members,” and it has successfully 
carried this idea out. It has helped to 
keep up the interest in athletics to a very 
large degree, and proposed and assisted 
very considerably to form the Amateur 
Athletic Association of Canada, previously 
to which it had for some years offered 
prizes and gave an annual Canadian cham- 
pionship meeting in the absence of any 
national association. 
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MONTREAL 


THE BRILLIANT RECORDS 

Of the members of the association and its 
affiliated clubs are good proofs of its ath- 
letic success. The M. A. A. A. holds the 
flat race Canadian championship for a 
quarter, a half, and one mile—the snow- 
shoe championships, and the cross-country 
steeple-chase championship of the Domin- 
ion. The Montreal Lacrosse Club holds 
the world’s championship for the second 
consecutive year. The Montreal Foot- 
ball Club the Rugby championship of the 
Dominion for also the second consecutive 
year. The Bicycle Club have not been 
quite as fortunate as in past years, for in 
1883 they held all the Canadian champion- 
ships. ‘The Hockey Club has also been a 
champion club. 


ITS INFLUENCE, 


The influence of the M. A. A. A. is far- 
reaching, many of the leading members of 
other athletic clubs owing it allegiance. 
The principal members of the various 
suburban rowing clubs, and the Lachine 
crew, the present champion amateur four- 
oared crew of the Dominion, are mem- 


bers. The leading members of the St. 
George Snow-shoe Club (the friendly 


rival of the Montreal S. S. Club), and the 
Britannia Football Club (the well-matched 
and doughty antagonist of the Montreal 
Football Club) are attached to the M. 
A. A. A. by membership. The Montreal 
Yacht Club, St. Louis Canoe Club, and 
the Montreal Hunt Club have many 
members whose names are on the roll of 
the M. A. A. A. In the same way also 
many of the other snow-shoe, toboggan- 
ing, hockey and curling clubs are also 
connected. Thus it can be seen how 
great an indirect interest the association 
has in all athletics in the city of Montreal 
and neighborhood, and how her sons who 
may remove to other parts of the country 
try to follow in her footsteps, making the 
assertion correct that the M. A. A.A. is 
the backbone of sport and athletics. The 
handsome club-house erected by the Ath- 
letic Club-house Company at Cote des 
Neiges, three miles from Montreal, though 
not incorporated with the M. A. A. A., is 
really an outcome of it, and was the con- 
ception of and is governed principally by 
members of the Montreal Snow-shoe Club. 
It is handsomely furnished and appointed, 
with large and capacious rooms, the main 
hall alone being capable of accommodating 
nearly one thousand persons, as was tested 
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by the Montreal S. S. Club at its “ Ladies’ 
Night” a year ago. It is the objective 
point of the weekly tramps of the Montreal 
and other snow-shoe clubs, and as a ren- 
dezvous for them cannot be surpassed. 
Liquor is strictly prohibited in the build- 
ing, the stock being subscribed and the 
building erected with this special object 
in view. 

The moral influences of the M. A. A. A. 
are very considerable. Honor and fair 
play are inculcated, gambling and strong 
drink not tolerated on its premises or 
grounds: to prevent any chance of the 
former, cards were prohibited, its founders 
considering there were enough means of 
amusement otherwise. Pure amateur sport 
of all kinds is encouraged, and anything 
tending to professionalism or hippodrom- 
ing strongly opposed. A loyal feeling for 
everything Canadian and national is en- 
gendered, and in fact no more healthy and 
strong moral organization exists for young 
men anywhere ; and if the members only 
remain true to themselves and the honor 
of the association, dubious moral charac- 
ters will look elsewhere for more congenial 
associates, and the world-wide reputation of 
the M. A. A. A. will never suffer. ‘“ United 
we stand, divided we fall,” is a good maxim 
for all associations to bear in mind. The 
future possibilities of the association can 
scarcely be estimated. The good old Eng- 
lish game of cricket, curling, skating, and 
other popular and health-giving pastimes, 
will have clubs affiliated to, or organized 
under its control, as soon as circum- 
stances will warrant. 


THE PROMINENT MEMBERS, 


Some mention should be made of those 
members who have borne the heat and 
burden of the day in organizing and estab- 
lishing this prosperous and successful in- 
stitution. 

Among the early names on the roll of the 
Snow-shoe and Lacrosse clubs there is one 
that will ever remain in faithful remem- 
brance, Nicholas H. Hughes. “Evergreen 
Hughes,” as he was affectionately called, 
the hero athlete of our younger days, one 
of the founders and for many years the 
president of both clubs, and later their 
honorary president, did perhaps more in 
his time than any other man to encourage 
genuine sport and advance the interests 
of the old clubs he loved so well. Even 
when three-score-years had passed over his 
head it was as much as the best runners 
could do to keep up to the tall, sinewy form 








of the old racguetter on a snow-shoe tramp 
across the country. He was very much 
interested in the success of the association 
and lived to see the first year of its exist- 
ence. 

To Mr. Angus Grant, the now honorary 
president of the Snow-shoe Club, and who 
may justly be called ‘“ Evergreen the 
Second,” is due the first conception which 
led to the amalgamation of the different 
clubs. For a long time he stood almost 
alone in the belief that such an organiza- 
tion could succeed, and has given it much 
time and attention. He has been con- 
nected with the Lacrosse and Snow-shoe 
clubs for twenty-one years and president 
of both clubs, and is at the present time 
president of the association for the second 
year. 

Hugh Wylie Becket has been a member 
of the Lacrosse and Snow-shoe clubs since 
1869, and was the successor to Dr. W. Geo. 
Beers as goal-keeper for the Lacrosse Club, 
where he earned the soubriquet of “ Stone- 
wall Becket.”’ For eleven years he was the 
treasurer of that club and president for 
two years. In the Snow-shoe Club he also 
held office a number of years, and is its 
historian, publishing a history and record 
of snow-shoeing of much value to all inter- 
ested in that sport. As secretary to the 
old Montreal Gymnasium, he did valuable 
service in assisting in its transfer to the 
association, and shares with Mr. Grant the 
honor of actively promoting its formation, 
and for some years was on the board of di- 
rectors and chairman of outdoor sports. 

Horace S. Tibbs, one of the founders 
and a president of the Bicycle Club, has 
contributed in a large measure to the suc- 
cess of the M. A. A. A. With an English- 
man’s strong love for athletics, he entered 
heartily into the scheme for its formation, 
and was for five years its very efficient 
secretary-treasurer. He brought energy 
and clear-headed business ideas into the 
official and departmental work of the as- 
sociation, and helped largely to originate 
a system of internal economy that has as- 
sisted very much to the association’s suc- 
cess. 

W. L. Maltby is an old-time lacrosse 
player and snow-shoe runner, dating his 
membership in the Snow-shoe Club from 
1866 and the Lacrosse Club from 1862. 
Has always taken an active interest in 
these clubs, and held the presidency of 
both, as well as the association. He has 


given much time and attention to the af- 
fairs of the association and still retains his 
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interest on the board as vice-president and 
chairman of the Committee on Property 
and Building, wherein his services and ex- 
perience are of much value to the direc- 
tors. 

A. W. Stevenson was the first president 
of the association, holding that office the 
full limit of the term (which is restricted to 
two years). Has also been president of the 
Lacrosse Club, and at present holds the 
same position in the Snow-shoe Club. His 
interest in sport and business experience 
has been of value on the board. 

James K. Whyte, an old member of the 
board, joined the Snow-shoe Club in 1867, 
and held office for a number of years, and 
is the immediate past-president. Was one 
of the promoters of the “Tuque Bleue” 
Toboggan Club and its first president. 
Dates his membership in the Lacrosse Club 
from 1869, and was honorary secretary in 
1875 and 1876 ; held office for a number of 
years and was also captain of the team. 
Has been the author of many useful and 
popular suggestions to both clubs. 

Will. H. Whyte, another member of the 
board, also dates his membership in the 
Snow-shoe Club back to 1867, in which he 
held office for ten years, six of them as 
honorary secretary. Joining the Lacrosse 


Club in 1869, he has held an equally long - 


term of office in various positions. Is the 
present president of the club for the sec- 
ond year. 

R. D. McGibbon, the honorary solicitor 
of the association, though not holding 
many offices in the clubs, has always taken 
an active interest in their affairs, and has 
contributed much valuable service in fur- 
thering the interests of the association. 
As the originator or father of the “ Winter 
Carnivals,” his name will long be remem- 
bered in connection with them. 

George R. Starke has been secretary of 
both Lacrosse and Snow-shoe clubs and 
president of the latter. Has many valu- 
able trophies won on the snow-shoe track, 
and has taken much interest in the affairs 
of the association. 

Colonel E. A. Whitehead, an old-time 
lacrosse-player and snow-shoe runner of 
twenty years ago, was president of the La- 
crosse Club at the time of the organization 
of the association, and was much interested 
in its formation. Was also one of the 
founders and a president of the Montreal 
Football Club. 

Dr. W. Geo. Beers is one of the old mem- 
bers of the Lacrosse and Snow-shoe clubs. 
His energetic efforts induced the adoption 
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of lacrosse.as the national game and the 
event of both lacrosse tours to Great Brit- 
ain, and has therefore been very properly 
styled ‘“‘ The Father of Lacrosse.” 

“Thomas L. Paton, Sam M. Baylis, and 
William Cairns are three names that have 
been long connected with the clubs of 
the association. Holding many offices and 
well-known on the field and over the snow, 
they have given much time and interest to 
the affairs of the association, and have done 
yeoman’s service in its departmental work. 
Mr. Baylis has been the gymnasium chair- 
man since the formation, Mr. Paton chair- 
man of grounds, and Mr. Cairns, until last 
season, the honorary treasurer. 

Major Freeman, James A. Taylor, F. C. 
A. McIndoe, R. B. Ross, Fred Cushing, E. 
B. Busteed, and James D. Miller, the latter 
the present popular president of the Bicycle 
Club, are and have been energetic mem- 
bers of the clubs and board of directors. 

R. M. Esdaile, one of the founders and 
the president of the Football Club. Robert 
Campbell and Robert Stirling, though old 
and efficient exponents of football, have 
only been in active service in the associa- 
tion since the affiliation of their club. 

Such are some of the principal members 
who have taken an active interest in the 
‘ affairs of the association and contributed 
to its success. 

Since the above was written a number of 
events have taken place inthe M. A. A.A, 
the principal ones being the purchase of 
the property adjoining the club-house, in 
order to increase the accommodation in 
the billiard department, and provide bet- 
ter quarters for the fencing club, whose 
membership and classes were rapidly in- 
creasing, and the purchase of a property 
for outdoor athletic purposes, the old 
grounds, as before mentioned, being sold. 
In April last, the directors receiving in- 
formation that the stone dwelling adjoin- 
ing could be bought, effected at once its 
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purchase for $7,000. Connection between 
the two buildings was made by a cov- 
ered passage way; the ground flat trans- 
formed into a commodious fencing-room, 
and the upstairs into committee and club 
rooms ; the billiard-room in the old build- 
ing enlarged and extended, and four more 
tables added, making twelve in all. By 
this purchase the association is provided 
with accommodation for some years to 
come, and can at any time in the future 
build and extend its premises to almost 
double capacity. 

After much anxiety and trouble, the 
directors, some months since, completed 
the purchase of a property in the upper 
west end of the city, at the cost of $45,000. 
This property is picturesquely situated on 
the brow of a hill or table land, which dips 
suddenly about two hundred feet into a 
valley, now being rapidly and thickly popu- 
lated by the manufacturing population of 
the western suburbs of Montreal. The 
pavilion and stands will face southwards, 
Old Mount Royal to the north -forming a 
handsome background. 

Facing him, the spectator waiting for a 
match or game to commence, will have a 
glorious panoramic view to while away the 
time. Away to the right he can watch 
“Old Father St. Lawrence” foaming and 
dashing over the celebrated Lachine Rapids, 
then follow his course when, after all his 
toil and turmoil over the huge rocks and 
boulders, he sweeps gracefully around 
Nun’s Island, which lies immediately in 
front, to glide quietly under the renowned 
Victoria Bridge, which stands out in bold 
relief a little to the east. 

Plans are now being prepared for the 
levelling of the ground, laying out of a 
cinder path, and erection of pavilions and 
grand-stands, and it is expected that the 
fall of 1888 will see the M. A. A. A. oc- 
cupying an athletic ground second to none 
on this continent. 
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SOME BICYCLE JAUNTS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


BY LEE MERIWETHER. 


THE first bicycle that was brought to the 
Southern town in which I was then living, 
was a nine days’ wonder, and the subject 
of a grave editorial in our leading paper. 
I had had numerous struggles with the 
old-fashioned velocipede, with its clumsy 
wheels and wooden spokes, and when my 
fellow townsman returned from the North 
with an airy fifty-two inch Columbia, my 
heart ached with envy. I at once began 
laying wires to borrow that machine. 

“True, I have never ridden a bicycle, 
but what of that? I know all about riding 
velocipedes. I won’t hurt it.” 

“But it will very likely hurt you,” 
laughed Blank, and proceeded to tell of 
the swift, exhilarating spins he had had 
on the smooth streets of Washington and 
other Eastern cities. 

“T will tell you what I will do,” he 


added. “I will rent you my wheel for 
three months. In that time, maybe, you 
can learn.” 


This seemed generous: it was generous 
—to Blank. Cycling on asphalt pavements 
is nice, a good deal nicer than cycling 
through dust and sand hills; so Blank 
rented his machine to me. With confi- 
dence and pride I laid aside my old veloci- 
pede and mounted the superior Columbia, 
and, with ignominy and grief, I immedi- 
ately took a “header” in the presence of 
my assembled friends and acquaintances. 
Then followed the usual course: retreats 
early in the morning and in the dusk of 
evening, to lonely roads and back Streets, 
stealthy practice—deadly headers, wild 
charges at gate-posts and fence —then 
final victory and a triumphant entry into 
town a@ /a the return of the Old Guard, 
battered and bruised, but not conquered : 
on the contrary, conqueror, well balanced 
on my wheel, afraid of neither hill nor 
gully. 

Bad roads and winter caused me to give 
up my lease at the end of the three months, 
and the next time I felt the pleasures of 
the wheel was several years afterwards in 
the neighborhood of Denver—a country, 
where the stretches cf hard, level prarie- 
ground make the bicycle smile with joy. 
Returning one day from the Exposition, 
four miles from the city, whither I had 








gone in company with a chance acquaint- 
ance, a sudden rain-storm blew up. 

“There is no use in us both getting 
wet,” said my companion, “so I will go 
ahead.” 

I had a fifty-six inch wheel and prided 
myself on being a tolerably fast rider, if 
nothing else. 

“Go ahead,” said I, “if you can.” 

Evidently, he could. He got back to 
the hotel, changed his dress and was com- 
fortably seated at supper before I ap- 
peared, soaked and covered with mud from 
a rash and unsuccessful attempt to dash 
over a ten-inch gully. That chance ac- 
quaintance proved to be none other than 
Mr. P. , the then celebrated champion 
fast rider of America, who was off on a 
short trip West. 

In Salt Lake City one would think the 
“tandem” or “sociable” tricycle would 
be in demand, but if the Mormons are 
fond of going out with their wives, they do 
not show it where wheeling is concerned. 
They ride strictly solo, thinking perhaps, 
that since no tricycle, however “sociable,” 
could accommodate a// their wives, it is 
best to take none at all. A son of Presi- 
dent Taylor is an enthusiastic wheelman 
as well as Mormon. He has more wives 
than wheels, but he gives the latter more 
of his attention. We took a very pleas- 
ant spin together on the beautiful avenue 
leading from the Temple beyond Brigham 
Young’s grave to the outskirts of the city. 
The avenue is adorned with a double row 
of stately trees. _As we bowled along 
under their friendly shade Mr. Taylor en- 
tertained me with stories of Mormon life. 
His own experience was commonplace ; he 
had only three or four wives, the harem 
was orderly and well conducted—there was 
nothing of interest in that, but some of his 
friends had romances. For instance, one, 
a doctor, was madly in love with a young 
girl barely seventeen years old. Her 
mother positively forbade her marrying, 
said she was too young to leave her. It 
would be a year before she would be of 
age and able to decide for herself, and the 
doctor was not willing to wait. 

“T’ll fix this matter,” he said to the 
mother—“ fix it by marrying you too ;” and 
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that is the way he did fix it. She was a 
widow, and the doctor married both mother 
and daughter on the same day. 

Outside the immediate vicinity of Salt 
Lake City the ’cycler’s occupation is gone. 
The roads are so hilly and so sandy, that 
I found it impossible to make use of the 
wheel my Mormon acquaintance had loaned 
me, even in going to the lake, only eigh- 
teen miles away. So I did as other tourists 
and took the dummy train. While lazily 
lounging in the extraordinarily buoyant 
waters of the lake, a fat Mormon floated 
by with five wives in his wake. It was an 
unusual and interesting spectacle. 

In San Francisco, some of the hills are so 
steep they are traversed only by the cable 
cars — grass grows in the middle of the 
streets. In such a city a man would have 
to hoist his bicycle up with a pulley or an 
elevator. Not long after leaving San Fran- 
cisco for the East, I found occasion to con- 
gratulate myself on not bringing my own 
wheel, trusting always to find a machine 
where one was worth having. The porter 
came through the car, pulled at the cur- 
tains and punched the extra-sound sleep- 
ers in the ribs. It was pitch dark, andthe 
passengers were in no good humor at 
being thus awakened. 

‘‘What’s the matter ?”’ was asked. 

“Road washed away,” said the porter. 
““Waked you up to know which of you had 
rather walk than go back?” 

Here was a pretty how-dy-do! 

‘We are on the Mexican frontier,” said 
the conductor to his score of eagér ques- 
tioners. ‘The Rio Grande is on the war- 
path; the road is washed out for thirty 
miles. Those who walk across this gap 
can go on, the rest will have to stop at El 
Paso.” 

The majority stopped at El Paso, though 
a few, rather than wait in that sandy, 
greaser-infected town, went all the way 
back to San Francisco. I, with four 
others, resolved to push on. With wheels 
and a good road, that little escapade of 
the Rio Grande would not have amounted 
to a row of pins. We could have spun 
across the thirty-five miles to Camp Rice 
like a breeze. But on that sandy desert— 
ah! as we trudged those weary miles the 
only consolation left was, that I had not 
brought my wheel—that I had nothing to 
carry. The sand was ankle-deep ; fre- 
quent and long detours were made neces- 
sary by the inlets and lakes left by the 
overflowed river. When the wind blew, it 
gathered heat from the parched desert 


o 


and struck against our hands and faces, 
bearing clouds of scorching sand. We 
staggered into Camp Rice at two o’clock 
in the morning, sand in our eyes, in our 
nostrils, our hair, utterly worn out with heat 
and exhaustion. At that moment it seemed 
I could never care for another “ outing.” 
As in sea-sickness, however, the recovery 
was as complete in a day as in a year, and 
when, forty-eight hours afterwards, I set 
out overland through the Pan Handle into 
the Indian country, it was with as light a 
heart as if that terrible tramp in the desert 
had never been. 

A man with long hair and broad-brimmed 
sombrero was lounging in front of the board 
shanty they called an hotel. Hitched to a 
post was a pair of bony ponies in a curious 
sort of a vehicle, consisting of two pairs of 
wheels connected by stout hickory planks 
ten or twelve feet long. I had been read- 
ing Dickens, and when I bought my stage 
ticket had thought of the lumbering old 
English coaches that Pickwick rode in. 

““Where’s the stage?” I ventured to ask 
the long-haired man. 

He eyed me severely for a moment, then 
relieved his mouth of a quid of tobacco, 
and said : 

“Young man, if you’re a goin’ to Reno, 
you'd better hump. I’m a goin’ to vamoose 
this ranch in just two minutes and a half.” 

And “¢hat was the coach in which I 
was to ride two nights and days! The 
long-haired man said it was a “buckboard 
barouche,” and he “reckoned it could hump 
along faster’n anything in the whole dern 
Territory.” 

It did go fast —so fast that I had to re- 
press tendencies to nap, lest I might tum- 
ble headforemost from the by no means 
too secure seat. Sunrise saw us nearing 
a “dug-out,” the only break in the dead 
level of the vast plain that was visible. <A 
man with even longer hair than my com- 
panion of the night came out of the “dug- 
out,” as these hovels are called, helped 
change horses, then nodded his head and 
mounted the seat by my side. Sixty miles 
had been covered, and the driver was 
changed as well as the horses — only the 
passenger received no relief. How I ever 
got through it is a mystery. I sat bolt 
upright on the bouncing seat for sixteen 
hours, then got under the seat and stretched 
myself out on the hickory boards. Possibly 
I slept, though if I did, it is a wonder what 
kept me from rolling out and having a leg 
broken or my skull smashed by the mus- 
tang ponies, that were trotting along at an 
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eight-mile gait. It never seemed as if any 
progress was made. Each day we seemed 
in the centre of the same vast circle of flat 
prairie land. As the sun was rising the 
second day, the houses of Fort Reno ap- 
peared in sight, and not many minutes 
elapsed before I tumbled off the buckboard 
barouche and tumbled into bed, where I 
slept in utter oblivion for fifteen solid 
hours. 

One of the officers had a bicycle, which 
I rode around the square formed by the 
barracks. Once my ride extended even 
down to the river, but I am bound to con- 
fess that bicycling at Fort Reno is nota 
success. Fort Reno is in the midst of the 
Comanche and Arrapahoe tribes, 7,000 
Indians being in its near vicinity. When I 
went out on my one solitary adventure 
beyond the gates of the fort, I was sur- 
rounded and followed by such a throng 
of blanketed, bloodthirsty-looking savages 
as made my flesh creep. One lot of them 
were lying stark naked on the grass near a 
curious concern—an Indian steam ‘bath, 
made by stretching a skin or sheet over 
a slight framework two-and-a-half or three 
feet high. Water is dashed on heated 
stones that are put within this primitive 
arrangement. ‘The Indian sits on the 
hot stones, draws the flaps of the sheet 
close together and enjoys the steam that 
arises. The naked fellows outside were 
waiting their turn at the steam bath. 
As I approached they sprang up with a 
loud whoop, and began making rapid mo- 
tions at each other with their hands and 
arms. I did not know anything of the 
sign language, but plainly enough my ap- 
parition astonished them. To have a set 
of wild-looking creatures robed in sheets 
and blankets tagging after you is not 
pleasant; when their number is augment- 
ed by a still wilder lot, clothed purely and 
solely in nature’s airy garb, it is positively 
disagreeable. I beat a retreat and soon 
ended my first and last wheeling experi- 
ence among the Comanche and Arrapahoe 
Indians. 

Brigands, soldiers, and Italian jails, per 
sé, are not pleasant, and not calculated to 
furnish pleasant reminiscences, but they 
are preferable to the buckboard barouche, 
the long-haired drivers, and the Indians of 
the Wild West. I started north from Naples 
on my pedestrian tour, and had adventures 
with all three—brigands, soldiers, and jails 
—but did not so much as see a bicycle 
until I got to Florence. There I made en- 
quiries, and, to my delight, heard there was 
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a sort of club or school at a place near the 
Zoological Gardens, on the Arno. A two- 
mile walk brought me to the alleged Zoo, 
a miserable coliection consisting of a few 
pigs and chickens, and adjoining was the 
alleged bicycle school; alleged, for the 
bicycles were of so old and clumsy a pat- 
tern they scarcely merited the name. The 
tires were iron, the spokes wooden—I was 
no longer a candidate for that Italian 
bicycle club. Subsequently I made the ac- 
quaintance of an English doctor in Florence 
who had two excellent Coventry wheels, 
and it need not be said that they were not 
permitted to remain idle during the rest of 
my stay in Tuscany’s quaint, picturesque 
capital. Every point of interest was visited. 
I enjoyed the wheel quite as much as I did 
hearing once more the good old Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. 

Italian roads are splendidly adapted for 
‘cycling : they are smooth and well paved, 
and the hills are not over steep ; yet so far, 
Italy is an almost untrodden, or rather, 
unwheeled, field. It was not until I had 
crossed the Alps and walked into Germany 
that bicycles were encountered with any- 
thing like tolerable frequency. ‘The roads 
are not better—are often not so good; still, 
while you may see scores of wheels in Ger- 
many, you will see none at all in Italy. In 
most German cities it is an easy matter 
to hire a bicycle, and even as far east as 
Budapest, in Hungary, you may sometimes 
meet with the same fortune. East of Hun- 
gary, the festive wheel is seen no more, nor 
do you care to see it more, for, with few 
exceptions, the roads are rugged, hilly or 
sandy. My pedestrian tour through Bul- 
garia was a constant reminder of the tramp 
across the desert to Camp Rice, on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. 

Russia presents some vast stretches of 
level land, but they will scarcely prove pop- 
ular with wheelmen. The villages are too 
far apart, the scenes ez route too dull and 
uninteresting to create any wish in the 
mind of the traveler except to get away 
from the country as fast as possible. St. 
Petersburg is the only place in Russia 
where I enjoyed a bicycle ride, or where 
anybody else would likely enjoy one. The 
streets of Moscow, Kijero, Nishny-nov- 
gorod, and the other chief cities, almost 
rival Stamboul for steepness, roughness, 
and all other qualities objectionable to 
wheelmen. 

Of the splendid roads in Paris and Eng- 
land it would be superfluous to speak. 
Everybody knows of them, and I suppose 
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that everybody who has been to London 
has seen those daring bicyclers on the 
Strand and High Holborn, who, miracu- 
lously as it seems, steer clear of the maze 
of vehicles, sometimes almost stopping still, 
then forging ahead, as coolly as if alone on 
a country lane between two rows of hedges. 
Now and then one of this venturesome set 
is run into and has a leg broken, or is 
killed, but the accidents seem few when one 
thinks of the fact that both the Strand and 
High Holborn are more densely packed 
with horses and vehicles than Broadway 
itself. 

Since the publication of my “ Tramp 
Trip,” the question has been frequently 
asked me whether bicycling would not be 
preferable to tramping. I have had much 
experience in tramping, and comparatively 
little in bicycling : to answer this question 
in the negative, therefore, requires some 
boldness, the more so as the answer ap- 
pears in the pages of a magazine more or 
less the champion of the wheel. But I 
shall endeavor to give good reasons. 

In the first place the wheelman can know 
nothing of true economy —of fifty cents 
a day economy—nor can he hope to gain 
that intimate acquaintance with the people 
which it is the good fortune of the tramp 
tourist to obtain. As a tramp, with a 
modest bag on your back, you will be mis- 
taken for an itinerant journeyman, or ped- 
lar, and as such can fraternize and live 
with the people. The bicycler, however, 
if not mistaken by the simple peasants for 
some strange sort of animal, will at any rate 
be regarded as a fourist, which generally 
means good-bye to kindness, hospitality and 
economy. I was in Stamboul shortly after 
Mr. Stephens passed through,on his way 
to Persia, and well recollect the excitement 
felt, even at that date, by the unspeakable 
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Turk. What it was with Mr. Stephens and 
his strange steed actually among them, I 
fancy only that gentleman can ever know 


or ever tell. He doubtless enjoyed the 
amazement of the simple Turks— when 
they were not cheating him out of his eye- 
teeth ; but it is safe to say he did not get 
into many strange and interesting out-of- 
the-way places into which the tramp tour- 
ist is enabled to penetrate by reason of his 
very simplicity and obscurity. 

A second reason in favor of the tramp 
method is that it involves less care and 
trouble. A third reason is, that although 
the wheelman cannot take to pedestrianism 
without abandoning his wheel, the tramp can 
always take to the wheel when he wishes to. 
Such, at any rate, has been my experience, 
and I have been in many parts of the world 
where one would least expect to come across 
a bicycle, and yet, as is apparent from these 
rambling notes, I did come across one even 
in those places, and was able either to bor- 
row, hire, or “take”’ it. 

On my tramp through Europe, it was my 
custom to arise at five o’clock, drink a 
glass of goat’s milk, and walk ten miles. 
At nine o’clock, after breakfast and a short 
rest, the tramp was resumed. From noon 
until the cool of evening I passed under a 
tree, reading, writing my notes, or perhaps 
napping ; then, fresh and vigorous, I started 
again, only stopping when a suitable lodg- 
ing-place was reached. In this way, with- 
out any feeling of hurry or fatigue, I made 
twenty to twenty-five miles a day, and saw 
all of the people and country there was to 
be seen. The bicycler might go faster, but 
he would see less. Summing up all the 
pros and cons, my advice to one contem- 
plating taking his wheel to Europe would 
be expressed in one word— 

“ Don’t.” 





BY &. F. 


From MABEL LANGHAM TO MAry BEL- 
MORE. 


Monmouth, Wales, March, 188-. 


My dearest Mary,—I don’t know where 
to begin or what to write first. We've 
been here, at Rood Hall—my Uncle An- 
drew’s place—two months, and every day 
we have had a new pleasure. Our Eng- 
lish relations are lovely. You can’t imag- 
ine how kind and jolly Uncle Andrew is, 
and as for Aunt Margaret, she is a/most 
as much of a darling as mamma—and you 
know what that is! Not a word you said 
of them has come true! They are not a 
bit stuck up; nor condescending, nor affa- 
bly tolerant. Uncle Andrew dotes on me 
and insists on my telling those mining sto- 
ries we used to read in the Howkton Boom. 
Cousin Cecil, the Oxford young man, is 
as simple and gay as Mr. Beale, and oh, 
Molly, so learned! He is full of joking, 
but hasn’t a word of ridicule for our wild 
“‘western ways,” nor that unbearable pre- 
tense of some English people we have met 
of not understanding our “ accent.” 

We had no idea that our relatives were 
such important people. You know mother 
never said much about her Welsh kinsfolk, 
and I always thought, in a vague sort of 
way, that it was because they were re- 
motely like Taffy, who made off with his 
neighbor’s leg of beef. Seriously, I sup- 
posed they were well-to-do farmers, with 
plenty of kind hearts and not much man- 
ners to speak of. Uncle Andrew is al- 
ways addressed as “Squire” by the vil- 
lage and country-side, and is a paternal 
sort of friend in every family near about. 
The family, I saw in a week, are the 
“ Mugwumps” of the place. I called my 
uncle that one night, and you should 
have heard him shout with laughter when 
I told him what it meant! My uncle is 
more courted and looked up to than the 
editor of the Boom in Howkton. 

Early in our visit Aunt Margaret gave a 
large afternoon party, to which all the “ no- 
bility and gentry”—don’t laugh—came. 
We knew that it was curiosity as much as 
any thing else that brought them, special- 
ly the women. But they were extremely 
nice to us. I never saw such fine man- 
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ners, such easy, kind ways. They were 
all lovely to us, and I soon felt quite equal 
to “my ladying” girls of my own age, but 
it came hard to “lordship” snips not out 
of their teens. I knew that I was under 
fire, and my dear Miss Lardner, in all 
her academic dignity, never acquitted her- 
self with the decorum I swam in, so to 
speak, that crucial day. I got some of 
the young men afterward to admit that 
they had come for a lark, expecting no 
end of aboriginal gaucheries from the 
Squire’s Yankee kinsfolk. From what | 
heard they would not have been surprised 
to see my skin red, rings in my ears, and 
wampum on my person! I dressed as 
simply as garments could be made, not 
the extent of the head of a pin of jewelry. 
Since then we’ve been asked elsewhere. 
But, my dear, the delightful thing here is 
that the young men don’t have a blessed 
thing to do but amuse themselves and— 
us! They ride or walk in the morning, 
loll on the lawn in Norfolk jackets and 
flannel caps, play tennis, which I still de- 
test, it will not surprise you to hear. They 
are a good deal more fun than the fellows 
of the “survey ” or the “ cavalry post,” and 
though they are not so enterprising as our 
young men, they seem just suited to this 
lazy well-mannered country, where even 
the animals seem to recognize social grade. 

We've had such picnics to Raglan Cas- 
tle, Tintern Abbey, and a hundred places 
that I can’t recall on the River Wye, the 
most romantic and beautiful stream out of 
fairy land! Yesterday twenty of us went 
to Carleon and lunched on Tennyson’s 
round table, or rather King Arthur’s. But 
it isn’t a round table at all. It is a very 
big ring like a circus, covered with such 
soft green grass that at first sight you’d 
think it painted. We went into the little 
inn and frolicked in the attic where Ten- 
nyson wrote some of the Idyls. From its 
windows you can see Bristol and the course 
of the Wye for miles ;—but I am not going 
to make this letter a. condensed guide. 
You shall see all this when you come, for 
Aunt Margaret renews her invitation to 
you to come when you can. 

Now for some news that will delight 
you,I know. My uncle’s nearest neighbor 
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across the river is an earl— Lord Abbey- 
ford. The two families are quite inti- 
mate. Cecil is the chum of the earl’s 
younger son at Oxford. This son is in 
delicate health and is soon expected home 
from Nice, where he spends the month of 
March, which is the most trying to weak 
lungs in this climate. Cecil is never tired 
in his friend Lord Palgrave’s praises, and 
my aunt says he is charming—shy, but full 
of spirit when he is well acquainted. The 
Earl, his father, is not rich—in fact, I should 
judge rather poor, considering the state his 
rank compels him to maintain; but as riches 
go in this country, where the lords seem 
to own the land exclusively, he is known 
to be shortened. His elder son is a spend- 
thrift, and the younger will have but little 
from the family. The old earl has become 
deeply interested in the “ Malta” mine, 
and a few days ago he drove over and 
asked papa to drive with him. He asked 
papa what chances his son would have 
with a small capital at Howkton. He had 
been purposing to send him to Australia, 
in sheep farming, but he feared the climate 
was almost as trying as Wales. Papa con- 
vinced the Earl that Colorado was the 
country for energy and small capital, and 
told him the wonders brought about by 
young men in sheep-raising and mining. 
Well, to make a long story short, so soon 
as Lord Palgrave comes he is to prepare 
for Colorado, and you shall be his patron- 
ess, if I can manage it. He won't use his 
title in America ; real lords rarely do when 
they turn into money-making. So you will 
alone know of his rank. I shall be curious 
to learn your impression of him, for al- 
though I have not seen him, Cousin Cecil’s 
constant talk has made me very curious. 
If the belle of Colorado cannot carry off 
a coronet with such advantage as I have 
given you, then I shall believe what Belle 
Beale said, that Colonel Keene jilted you 
in Washington last winter. Cecil is anx- 
ious to go with Lord Palgrave, as the Earl 
won’t hear to his son going alone. 
Ever yours affectionately, 
MABEL. 


From Lorp ARTHUR PLUNKETT PAL- 
GRAVE TO ARTHUR PLUNKETT. 


MonmouTH, May 10, 188-. 


Dear Arthur,—T he voyage out is set for 
the zoth. I am awfully put out that you 
can’t join me here before sailing. The 
American friends of Cecil are really most 
interesting people. The uncle has behaved 
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very handsomely toward me. He has 
promised to give us a chance at his won- 
derful Malta mine, which I see by the 
journals is “panning out,” as the Ameri- 
cans say, no end of silver, and they expect 
gold soon. They, the Langhams, have 
given me a score of letters, but I don’t 
propose to figure in the country as a lord, 
and I proposé that we put the folks in 
Colorado in the dark by using our names 
reversed. Have such traps as you bring 
with you marked “ Palgrave,” and I will 
take my middle name, Plunkett. I pro- 
pose this because Cecil’s cousin, a bewil- 
deringly bright girl, insists on my knowing 
her schoolmate, a Miss Belmore, who is 
the “belle”’ of Howkton, the Malta mine 
camps, as I take it, but they call it a 
“city.” You know how Americans adore 
lords, and I shrink from that sort of 
thing, especially when I am really going 
to work harder than our head-bailiff. The 
Americans here do not know your name ; 
you have simply been spoken of as my 
cousin, and I think we can confuse the 
Colorado people even if we don’t escape 
suspicion. Truthfully yours, 
PALGRAVE. 


From Mary BELMORE TO MABEL LANG- 
HAM. 


HowktTovn, Col., June 25, 188-. 


Dearest Mabel,—What a precious girl 
you are, and what a lovely letter your last 
was! When it came I was in dismay—and 
you can probably guess the cause? Fig- 
ure to yourself, my dear, I hadn’t a rag to 
wear—or rather I had nothing but rags— 
for I've worn my last ¢vousseau until every- 
body in Howkton knows the creases in the 
dark! Papa pooh-hooed my entreaties 
and declared that he couldn’t spare any 
one to go to Denver with me. The Malta 
was so rich! The roads were so bad and 
the robberies so regular that I had to wait 
three weeks until a cavalry squad went 
east. I took Nancy as a duenna, and we 
had a miserable time. The roads were 
frightful—nothing but the vision of that 
coronet could have kept my courage up; 
but your cruel line about that odious 
Keene—a fellow that would have blown 
his brains out if I had ordered him to— 
faugh! you know better! At the gulch 
we had the comforting news that the 
“agents” had caught the Paradise stage 
the night before, and besides robbing the 
men, made the women take part in a Vir- 
ginia reel by starlight! I got to Denver 
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fairly ill, and to add to my miseries, Miss 
Lynch, the only creature west of Chicago 
who can fit me, made believe that she 
couldn’t do a stitch for me under ten days, 
as she was up to her eyes in the bridal 
trousseau for Senator Goldbrick’s third — 
or was it the fourth?—wife. I bought 
Jovely things, and sat down to wait for 
Lynch. Fortunately there was an opera in 
town, and I went every night with your 
last-winter flame, Ned Beale, who is giving 
his immortal mind to politics and building. 
Spurred by the coronet, I set to and began 
making my own gowns, Lynch, on a hint 
of double pay—in fact, any pay she asked 
—cutting them for me. It was the last of 
May before I was ready to set out for 
home, solaced, however, by the reflection 
that there was as much grandeur in my 
trunks as the Queen of Sheba carried on 
her back when she went to captivate Sol- 
omon! Who should be at the stage-house 
when we left the cars, but Belle Beale! 
She was returning from New York, laden 
with finery, and our trunks made an extra 
necessary. Worse than all, there was a 
half-dozen delayed passengers, the stage 
service having been suspended for ten 
days, owing to a fire in the stables and a 
break in the mountain road. Belle was 
enchanted to have some one to tell of the 
finery she was bringing from New York, 
and I couldn’t resist a wicked hope that 
the extra wagon sent out with the luggage 
would fall into the hands of the “agents,” 
even though one of my trunks was among 
them. She is really unendurable, that 
girl, with her mincing ways and affected 
English drawl. Her mother washed, in 
60, in the Agate Mine! She couldn’t 
rest, when the coach was ready to start, 
until she had attracted the attention of the 
young men on the outside. A green-and- 
yellow lizard ran up the wheel and was 
really very pretty, but she screamed until 
one of the young men picked it up and 
flung it into the bushes. There were six 
of us on the stage—two men, Belle and 
her maid, and myself and Nancy. Belle 
boldly appropriated the young men’s seats 
with her wraps. She paid for her selfish- 
ness at dark, when the men came inside. 
I knew from the first they were English, 
but I never associated them with your 
friend until I heard one say to the other, 
that the stream was as picturesque as the 
Wye. After that I had my ears open, 
you may be sure. Belle Beale, of course, 
found a pretext for opening conversa- 
tion when one of the men apologized for 
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displacing her traps. Suddenly I was con- 
vinced, for the one nearest me said, as 
something dark darted past the wheel, “I 
say, Palgrave, was that a bear? It looked 
very like it.” Then I knew that the coro- 
net was before me! The miserable lamp 
gave such a dim light that I could hardly 
make them out, but Palgrave seemed to 
be very handsome—robust figure, dark 
hair, and eyes that looked gray at night : 
he was shy at first, as you described him, 
but before the journey was over he was 
far from shy. The other young man 
looked very much like Palgrave, but was 
lighter in frame and complexion. Pal- 
grave I take to be about twenty-four, the 
other perhaps a year younger. At first I 
thought he might be your cousin Cecil, 
but I remember you told me he was near- 
sighted and wore glasses. The more I 
saw of Palgrave, the more I became con- 
vinced that he was your lord: he was 
lordly enough, certainly, with a voice deep, 
rich and vibrating, like the notes of the 
convent organ at bedtime. He broke 
into general conversation, presently, mak- 
ing the scenery a pretext. Then he in- 
formed us that his friend and himself were 
going as far as Howkton, and hoped that 
we were going. He was delighted to 
learn that we were. Then gracefully 
brought in his companion’s name without 
seeming to’ obtrude, saying, “I wish we 
had enough light to shoot; my friend 
Plunkett and myself are eager to try our 
rifles on the coyotes—I see them now 
quite distinctly.” In ten minutes we all 
knew each other by name, and the talk 
was animated, you may be sure. When 
we stopped for water at Crow’s. Relay, a 
messenger on horseback came up to say 
that we must keep a sharp lookout in the 
Devil’s Run, as a telegram from Howkton 
had reached the station just after we left, 
saying that a band had been seen there. 
3elle grew wild with fear and wanted to 
go back, but Dave, the driver, said there 
was no danger since we were forewarned, 
and the Englishmen declared that, unless 
the band was equal to a company of sol- 
diers, they had enough firearms to protect 
us. How handsome he looked—a refined 
sort of corsair, I thought to myself! He 
set out the rifles—there were four, repeat- 
ers, and a perfect armory of pistols—that 
had been in their portmanteaus. We 
reached the gulch at midnight—all awake, 
you may be sure—passed it in peace, and 
all relapsed into quiet. I fell into a dream 
of home and saw myself in my new China 
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crépe dancing the “Boston” with Lord 
Palgrave, when, in a flash, I felt as if a 
mountain were upon me! Dreaming? 
No! I was awake and Nancy was sprawl- 
ing upon me, trying to push through my 
bones into the ground! Belle was scream- 
ing; her maid was calling upon the “ how- 
ly modther,” and Nancy was gasping in 
terror; with this came the heels of the 
horses in thundering volleys against the 
coach, which, I divined, was overturned, 
and we in a heap on the side—now the 
bottom. When I scrambled up I felt, 
rather than saw, that the two men were 
gone! I turned to ice with fear—but I 
think that it was as much mortification ; 
gone, fled, leaving women helpless! I 
should never yearn for a coronet again. 
Ned Beale would never have funked like 
that. But while I stood, numb with dread, 
voices, whispering, above the coach, caught 
my ear: 

“ Have no fear, ladies ; they have failed 
in their purpose—we shall be a match for 
them. Keep close to the ground, and pile 
the cushions between you and the bottom 
of the coach—that's the direction they’ll 
fire from.” Ah-ha! so they were men 
after all; and I assure you, Mabel, that 
from that moment my interest in the affair 
was of the impersonal sort one feels in see- 
ing a melodrama. Then I recognized the 
need of encouraging our defenders, and 
set to work to soothe Nancy and the others. 

“That’s just it, Miss Belmore; if you 
can make as little noise as -possible we 
shall get a chance to entrap the rascals ; 
can you manage to reach the pistols?” 

I got them and told them I would hand 
them out as they needed them; that they 
would be in danger of mislaying them in 
the dark. 

“Bravo!” a voice I knew to be Pal- 
grave’s whispered. “ With this spirit we’re 
good for an army of these sneaks.” 

A minute after a gruff voice was heard: 

“How many inside, Dave (the driver) ?” 

“Find out for yourselves, ef ye must 
know,” Dave growled sulkily, and the rob- 
ber laughed good-humoredly. Dave, I 
afterwards learned, had been shot down 
the embankment by the sudden overturn 
of the coach, and the delay in coming to 
ransack the coach was owing to the search 
the robbers made for the other passengers 
they supposed outside. The next sound 
was the report of a pistol just over us, and 
a dreadful cry that I shall never forget so 
long as I live. Then there was a skurry a 
few steps away, and a volley of bullets 


came against the bottom of the coach, 
which was now the side toward the hill- 
side, the top leaning fairly over the bank, 
and serving as a secure base for our de- 
fenders. . 

“There they are; directly in front, on 
the bluff; let them have a volley.” With 
these words from Palgrave the rifles rang 
out, and a continuous discharge was kept 
up until thirty balls had been fired. There 
were a half-dozen answering shots, but it 
was clear we were the better armed. A 
long, dreadful silence followed, Palgrave 
calling to me to keep the pistols handy. 
But no one approached. Perhaps they were 
waiting for re-enforcements? The silence 
was broken, finally, by a voice somewhat 
distant : 

“Hi, boss! ef you can manage to give 
me a hand to cut these yere cables, I can 
work some of yer firin’ irons to advan- 
tage.” 

It was Dave, the driver, and I shuddered 
in new fear, for if either of the young men 
left the coach the robbers would have him 
at disadvantage. 

“You keep an eye to the left, I will man- 
age this,” I heard Palgrave say ; “don’t, 
under any provocation, quit the coach, 
Arthur, promise me.” I could not hear the 
answer nor could I hear any movement. 
But I afterward learned that Palgrave, re- 
membering Indian tales, had dropped to 
the ground, passed Dave, and come back 
upon him from the other direction. After 
what seemed an age of silence, terrifying, 
oppressive, I heard voices above us, Dave 
saying : 

“Ther gone, I tell you; them cusses 
never take toll when ther’s shootin’ irons 
about: they calculated thet yeu, tew, was 
down th’ gulch; the messenger chap saw 
you ridin’ with me and set the trap wrong 
end, tew. Oh, ther gone, no fear,” and 
he set about examining the damage done. 
Then we were helped out through the win- 
dow, rugs and shawls spread in the shelter 
of the overhanging bank, and the English- 
men, rifles in hand, kept guard, while we 
tried to sleep. But there was no sleep that 
night as you.may imagine. The English- 
men laughed and declared that the Ameri- 
can bandits were not nearly as game as the 
Sicilians, for they fought it out when their 
prey were near them. Dave felt called upon 
to resent this disparagement of a Colorado 
industry, and elicited shouts of laughter 
when he said: 

“Just don’t feel too sure ye’ve busted 
them beats; ef the extry hadn’t been on 








to-night, you’d never seen daylight. They 
mistook this for the extry; all the men 
folks are on the outside thar, because the 
inside was took by one party of wimmen. 
Ef you’d been outside loose, you’d a tum- 
bled down the rocks to kingdom come, 
and all hell couldn’t a stopped ye. I went 
down a rod, and I had the foot-strap and 
the reins to hold on to.’”’ When daylight 
came we found signs of the combat. A 
burly robber lay dead under a chaparral by 
the side of the road, and above, on the 
sloping bank, the leaves and ground were 
spattered with blood. The warning mes- 
senger, we found out afterward, was, as 
Dave said, one of the gang, and it was 
owing to his mistaking the Englishmen 
for outsiders that we owed our escape. 
The overturn had been managed by lift- 
ing one end of the corduroy bridge over a 
narrow deep gully, and the vehicle was not 
only tipped on its side but wedged into 
the crevice. Two of the horses were hit, 
and we resumed the journey in a perfect 
wreck. It took half a day to make the 
three hours’ ride to Golconda Camp, where 
we got fresh horses, and at dusk we drove 
into Howkton. As we got out at the 
stage-house, Dave looked down at the 
group and said, in deep admiration : 

“‘ Ef it gets out on th’ road thet chaps like 
you are likely to travel often, with guns 
and things, there won’t be much fun in the 
trips,” and he winked, actually winked, in 
Lord Palgrave’s astonished face. It is 
now midnight, but I couldn’t sleep before 
I had written you, for in our wildest dreams 
at school we never invented such a ro- 
mance as this. Delightedly yours, 
Mary. 


From PALGRAVE ARTHUR PLUNKETT to 
Ceci, LANDALF. 


HowkTON, Col., July 2, 188-. 


Dear Cecil,—It was Derby luck that 
sent us here, and your kinsfolk deserve the 
best dinners the Earl, my uncle, can 
set before them. The journey out was 
not at all the monstrous bore Arthur told 
me you all prepared him for. We were 
blocked ten days at Cloudville, where the 
railway journey ends and the stage-coach 
sets out for Howkton, but we put in the 
time uncommonly well, shooting and fish- 
ing. I dare say you have heard how the 
delay gave us the chance to meet your 
cousin, Miss Mabel’s friend, Miss Belmore. 
The journey was a real lark, and Arthur, 
who had been very keen for something to 
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stir his blood, found a midnight attack on 
the coach quite to his mind. There was a 
good deal of danger, more than either of us 
knew at the time, for if the beggars had 
not made a miss in counting noses, we 
should have been trapped. Arthur has 
been a new man since, and you can tell 
your cousin that he is ready to confirm all 
she says about Miss Belmore, who came 
out like a trump in the defense. We are 
charmed with Colorado. It reminds us 
of our last holiday in Albania, that half 
Italian, half Asiatic corner of the Conti- 
nent, with robbers, blue skies and _ pur- 
ple isles of mountain swimming cloudward. 
But this beats Albania, in its stiff balsamic 
air, its luxurious and bewildering foliage. 

Your friend, Miss Belmore, is a charm- 
ing girl. I should say a type of the girl 
we read so much of, but infinitely more 
agreeable than the portraiture. Arthur 
was shocked at first to find a lady of her 
condition traveling with only a maid over 
such a dangerous road and such a long 
distance. But we have both now entered 
into the spirit of American ways, and see, 
as your cousin explained to Arthur, that 
American girls must depend upon them- 
selves in a country where the men, their 
brothers, fathers and domestics, are kept 
in the treadmill of affairs. We have con- 
cluded to take our chances without making 
use of your letters, at least for the present. 
No one suspects us. We are simply two 
decent Britons on good behavior, and no 
one but the banker Beale has an inkling of 
our rank. He has not been in Howkton 
since we arrived, but he telegraphed to his 
manager to “put us through,” which means 
to make us as if we were of his own firm. 

Faithfully yours, 
PLUNKETT. 


From ARTHUR PLUNKETT PALGRAVE TO 
Miss MABEL LANGHAM. 


HowktTon, August 1, 188-. 


My dear Miss Langham,—Should you 
drop in suddenly at your old home, you 
would never know your sometime friends 
of Monmouth. I have quite fallen in with 
the ways of this wonderful life, and I am 
prepared to dispute Tennyson and take the 
cycle of Cathay rather than the fifty years 
of Europe. The life here is what I have 
longed for ever since Crusoe made me his 
own in boyhood. The climate must have 
come from Paradise; the air has a secret 


in it that I should like to be a Huxley to | 


be able to analyze, in order to graft it, so to 
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say, upon our English climate. _If you saw 
me after my two months of its exhilaration 
you would never recognize the ailing man 
you bore with so kindly in our English 
walks. I could outdo your uncle now on 
a pull across country, foot or saddle. I 
have grown dark, actually red. I think if 
I stayed here long enough, I could go home 
in real Indian color! I don’t wonder 
now at the animal spirits and vivacity of 
the Americans, with frames filled by such 
pungent, intoxicating atmosphere. We get 
some of it, perhaps, through our “roast 
beef,” but that leaves us heavy, slow of 
wit and slow of body. My cousin Plun- 
kett has written Cecil our adventure, and 
I won't go over the same ground to call 
out comparisons in epistolary accomplish- 
ments, for I am not ready with my pen as 
he is; and I know what letters are at 
home, common spoil of the breakfast table ! 
Now that we are here, we inhospitably 
hope that your stay in England may be 
short and that the family may come back ! 
I enclose you a little reminder of home, 
which may happily make you homesick, 
for the mountain air and the delight of 
frontier life, even in the gayeties of dear 
old Monmouth! The blossoms—you re- 
member you spoke of them one day when 
we were on the Wye—I gathered far up 
the cliffs above the Malta mine. They 
remind me very much of the Alpine eidel- 
weiss, and should you go to Switzerland 
you will be interested in comparing them. 
Should you conclude to return. with your 
father, we shall be most happy to meet you 
at the railway, not to welcome you, but to 
see that the “road agents” do not despoil 
you of your old world treasures. With 
warmest regards to your own and your 
uncle’s family, believe me, dear Miss 
Langhan, faithfully yours, 
ARTHUR PLUNKETT PALGRAVE. 


From Mary BELMORE TO MABEL LANG- 
HAM. 


HowktTon, Col., Aug. 25, 188-. 


Dearest Mabel,—Howkton has been as 
gay as Saratoga in midsummer, since I 
wrote you. Lynch really worked miracles 
with my gowns, and though Belle Beale has 
the best work of the New York modistes, I 
have never been put out by her splendor. 
The Beales have a raft of New Yorkers 
visiting them ; these, with several English- 
men besides our friends, and a party from 
Chicago, have kept the town on the gui 
vive allsummer. No end of riding, draw- 
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ing, croquet and tennis parties. Belle 
Beale knows that there is a Lord Palgrave, 
for she reads her father’s correspondence, 
when he is not home, and it seems that his 
“ lordship ”—see how easily I fall into the 
phrase ?—has a letter of credit on Beale’s 
bank. Publicly, however, there is no such 
person. All that is certain is that one of 
the men is Palgrave Plunkett and the other 
Plunkett Palgrave. But there are five 
Englishmen here and all are treated with 
great attention, as no one but me has the 
secret. Even were his name not Palgrave I 
should have identified my hero as the lord 
you described, for one day as we walked 
on the cliff, he compared the Oriana, dash- 
ing through the cajion, to the Wye. I 
asked him if he had ever been at Carleon ? 
He looked at me curiously, but answered 
readily enough: “Ah, yes, I have walked 
over every rood of its banks many a 
time ; I have dear friends living on them. 
Indeed, I am as familiar with Wales as I 
am with my own home.” I felt from the 
first, and was confirmed by this, that he 
was the lord; he is so noble, so frank, so 
modest, so gay, so intrepid and good- 
humored, so handsome —(¢he sort of man 
one doesn’t care to flirt with! He plays his 
part of philosophic mentor and guide to 
Plunkett like a born actor: he sometimes 
frightens me, his address in it is so perfect ; 
but most men act parts, papa says, at least 
before they are married! When are you 
coming home, my dear? You ought to be 
here. I suppose you are having a royal 
time with your “lords and ladies, and gen- 
try.” Don’t let them turn your head, for 
papa says that one of these days when the 
English people realize how ridiculous it is 
for a few families to monopolize the land 
and keep up the fiction of birth, they’ll 
have to go, as the Boom says of the Chi- 
nese here. I don’t know where they ever 
go to—the lords, I mean—but I think they 
might come here! Those who are here seem 
to like it very much. Papa says that your 
father will have to be here in December. 
I know you will never let him come alone. 
Do write, to your affectionate 
Mary. 


P.S.—I held my letter over since the 
last express to tell you something, which 
perhaps you guessed. Imagine me a 
peony as to color, as I write these lines. We 
are engaged! He, Arthur—Arthur is his 
home name—desires inviolable secrecy ; but 
then you are just the sameas myself. No- 
body here knows but papa—even Arthur's 


















friend Plunkett is not to know until later. 
I know why he wants the matter kept 
secret. He does not want his incognito 
discovered until he is ready to give up his 
business. Oh, my precious Mabel, you 
must be here, to be my bridesmaid! You 
promised it to me at school, as I promised 
you. Ah, if you had only been here, who 
knows but our dream of a double wedding 
would have cometrue. /¢ 7s not too late yet; 
these Englishmen, for all their deliberation 
and shyness, are very swift in love! The 
very fact that they can’t flirt, I think, 
makes them so, for they take all one says 
au grand serieux, and one has to give in to 
them to retain their good opinion! Do 
tell me if you Aave lost your heart to any- 
one? I have a suspicion that the gentle 
Cecil, who spared your Yankee accent, 
might have been disarmed of criticism by 
certain beaux yeux. I have opened my 
heart to you, emulate my frankness! I do 
so want to keep the promise and have you 
with me, in a double ceremony. It was 
angelic of you to let Lord Palgrave come 
out here heart-whole, when I know what 
you could have done, had you been so 
minded. Do tell me the instant you get 
this when you are coming. I cannot fix 
the day until I hear your plans. Belle 
Beale has been flirting furiously with that 
towhead Plunkett. He has improved 
immensely since he came, but he would be 
nothing without Palgrave, who watches 
over him like a brother! I don’t envy 
Belle the conquest, if she does get him; 
I can see nothing in him in comparison 
with my Briton. He is so reserved and 
demure that one has to do all the talking. 
He rides, however, like a centaur, and is 
full of daring. He sprained an ankle badly 
six weeks ago, gathering eidelweiss, as he 
calls the harebells, to send to some one at 
home—I suspect his sweetheart. The 
Malta has turned out to be half gold in 
the new veins, and papa is radiant. He 
was offered a million for a sixth of his 
share, but refused it, last week. Do come 
at once, I must have some one to confide 
in; come and share the happiness of your 
faithful 

POLLY. 


From MaseL LANGHAM TO Mary BEL- 
MORE—By cable : 
LIVERPOOL, Sept. 14, 188-. 


We sail to-day on the Aradic for New 
York. 
MABEL. 
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From MasBeL_ LANGHAM TO Mrs. THERON 
LANGHAM. 


HowxtTov, Col., Oct. 5, 188-. 


My dearest Mother,—We made express 
time all the way from New York, where | 
wrote you of our arrival. Lord Palgrave 
came to the railway to meet us and rode 
his own horse all the way back to Howk- 
ton. You never saw such achange! They 
wouldn’t know him at Monmouth if he 
should walk in upon the Earl unannounced. 
He seems to have grown in stature and 
his body is twenty pounds heavier. Papa 
told him that he ought never to leave this 
country permanently, and he says he prob- 
ably never shall. He had thoughtfully 
brought a riding-horse for me to the Gol- 
conda, and we rode together all the rest of 
the way to Howkton. He pointed out the 
scene of the attack on the stage, and when 
papa complimented him he blushed like a 
girl. Mary was not here when we arrived. 
She had not received the cablegram. She 
set out a week ago with her father for San 
Francisco, where her Aunt was very low. I 
had a bad sprain the day after I got here 
and have not been out of the house since. 
The place is deserted now. The Beales 
are in Denver, and Lord Palgrave left here 
to join them yesterday, as he is partner 
with Ned in some Denver enterprise. 
Ever your devoted daughter, 

MABEL. 


P.S.—I open this to tell you that Dr. 
Jacques having gone to Denver, his part- 
ner thinks I had better go there to have 
the sprain treated, and I leave at papa’s 
command on the stage that carries this 
letter. You can imagine my state of mind. 

MABEL. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


DENVER, October 30. 


Your letter was a great joy. We shall 
remain here until you come —at least, I 
shall; papa will come so soon as you tele- 
graph from Chicago. Lord Palgrave re- 
mained here a week, but is now gone to 
San Francisco, to join his friend in some 
business affair. He was extremely kind 
while here. The doctor forbade riding, 
but we drove a good deal. I must say 
Lord Palgrave has changed i in a shocking 
way. He is become a sad flirt, for in 
spite of my coldness and reserve —know- 
ing his relations with Mary—he made love, 
or as much as I would tolerate, as though 
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he had never heard of such a person as 
Mary. I can’t understand it. He must 
be the most fickle of men, or the most im- 
pudent! I don’t know what todo. Oh, 
how I wish you were here! Ought I to 
write to Mary? I suspect they have quar- 
reled, for, when to shame him I mentioned 
Mary, he never changed color, but looked 
me in the eye as tranquilly as though he 
had only the merest visiting acquaintance 
with such a person. Oh, mamma, mam- 
ma, what shall I do? I feel like a wretch 
a base purloiner of someone else’s prop- 
erty! But what can I do? He actually 
won't be repulsed. I tried my best to find 
out whether he and Mary had quarreled— 
but he avoided the subject as lightly as 
though it had no concern for him. I 
don’t know what to think. Mary wrote 
that he was a born actor. I see now that 
she was right. He must be the most 
heartless, remorseless of men—yet to me 
he is all gentleness, sincerity and candor. 
A dozen times his ardor has been on the 
verge of a declaration. I have checked 
it by one pretext or another. Ah, if you 
were only here. I am relieved that he is 
gone and that I need not blush when I 
meet Mary. MABEL. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
DENVER, November 2, 1888. 


Oh, mother! pity me—fly to me! He 
came back yesterday. In spite of all my 
excuses, he actually compelled me to 
receive him, asking formally for an inter- 
view, and then told me that he loved me; 
that he had loved me from our first meet- 
ing in Wales, but had not ventured to ask 
a pledge of me while his experiment in 
America was so vague. He had come to 
this country with but one thought—to 
hasten the time when he could ask me to 
be his wife; that he would have asked me 
in Wales, but that he shrank from the 
semblance of a fortune-hunter, bartering a 
title for money. Now his fortunes by his 
own labor were in a fair way of making 
him independent, he felt free to ask me 
to be his wife—not to transport to Wales, 
unless I chose, but to settle in the land 
where he had gained health and the cer- 
tainty of ultimate fortune. I couldn't 
speak. I wanted to upbraid him with his 
perfidy, but when I looked in his serene, 
frank eye, I believed him in spite of every- 
thing. I don’t know whatI said. I think 
I burst into tears, and then he kissed me, 
slipped a ring on my finger, and then—he 
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talked. Ah, there wasn’t much of his old 
reserve now! We should have a castle 
far up the Paradise cliff—but there, I can’t 
go over it. When he had gone, I thought 
of Mary. It threw me into a fever, and I 
have been ill in bed ever since. I fear to 
see him again, for I have resolved to tell 
him that I know of his plight to Mary, and 
demand what such conduct means. I can 
not write you coherently ; I can not think. 
I can only say that I am your miserably 
perplexed daughter MABEL. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


DENVER, 





Oh, mamma! If this letter is crazy and 
incoherent it’s not my fault. I am almost 
delirious with relief and delight. I hope I 
can make you comprehend the extraordi- 
nary comedy that has been going on. The 
mystery is all explained, and I am abased 
at the thought of suspecting for a moment 
the goodness and honor of the zod/est of 
men. From my letters Mary has woven 
a romance of her own, and I was too 
stupid to see it, and she too triumphant 
to examine the situation clear-eyed. Mary 
is here. She came yesterday, glowing 
and rapturous to find me here. You can 
fancy my constraint—my guilty incoher- 
ence and misery. She burst in on me 
in the old way — irrepressible — almost 
hysterical ! 

“Oh, Mabel, my dearest! It’s all settled 
now that you’re here. The marriage is to 
take place in December—Christmas day ! 
We sail for England in January! He is 
so impatient—so overwhelming! He 
came to San Francisco, settled his busi- 
ness, waited upon papa, -and carried 
everything before him. Papa and he has 
some secret, for he (papa) warned me that 
he believed more than ever men were 
actors before marriage. Papa hates to 
have me leave the country. I know that 
is one cause of his coolness.” She had 
gone on in such a rush that I had no sense 
left. I couldn’t think. I gave up the 
attempt to speak until she was out of 
breath, and then I gasped— 

“Oh, Mary! you are insane—try to 
be calm.” 

“Insané with joy, my darling! But he 
is here—in your parlor—come and con- 
gratulate him. He is dying to see you. I 
want you to see the most princely lover 
ever seen out of a fairy tale.” 

What could it mean? He had barely 
engaged himself to me, when Mary comes 
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announcing the marriage day! I looked 
at my finger—No, I was not in an awful 
dream. On Mary’s finger, too, was a ring 
the exact counterpart of mine. Before I 
could speak, a voice outside cried cheerily : 

“Tf you ladies are going to stop to com- 
pare adventures I won’t wait—I will come 
back.” 

“Oh,” Mary cried, seizing me in her 
arms and dragging me to the door, “we 
are coming!” 

I gave one glance into the room, and 
then the whole comedy flashed upon me. 
Mary had persisted in taking Palgrave 
Plunkett—Lord Plunkett Palgrave’s cousin 
—for the lord. I think I must have 
seemed a simpleton in the revulsion. He 
is really a fine fellow, but not comparable 
with Lord Palgrave—that you will say. 
He is the cousin Cecil told us so much 
about—but—well, never mind; I am not 
going to disparage Mary’s husband. But 
the thought of what she would say when 
she knew the truth filled me with uneasi- 
ness. How tell her? Well, if she really 
loves him she won’t mind—the loss of the 
coronet. I shouldn’t mind whether Arthur 
had a coronet or not, I’m sure—now that 
I know what a perfect being he is! I 
know he loves me—that is better than a 
king’s crown! It ¢s a king’s crown, for he 
is a king! I do feel just a little bit of 
triumph, that it is I who get the lord— 
because Mary has always been first choice 
in the flirtation, and I shall enjoy, just a 
little, being “ my lady,” while Mary, whose 
heart was set on it, will be plain Mrs. 
Plunkett. We go to meet you at the 
junction. I expect that this will reach 
you in New York. MABEL. 
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FROM THE HowktTon “Datty Boom.” 


Aristocratic circles in Howkton have 
never been so lively’as during the past 
summer. The find in the “Malta” has 
brought wealth and capital to invest in our 
glorious young State. We have been en- 
tertaining—not unawares to the initiated— 
the sons of some of the highest nobility of 
Great Britain, and our belles have been 
doing their part in pushing the fortunes of 
our enterprising community. Yesterday, 
three of our most noted beauties became 
members of the British nobility. The 
triple ceremony was performed in the 
presence of a distinguished company in 
St. Paul’s Church. Miss Mabel Langham, 
daughter of the millionaire owner of the 
“Malta,” became Lady Palgrave, wife of 
the youngest son of the Earl of Abbeyford, 
Wales ; Miss Mary Belmore, also of the 
“Malta ” and other rich mines, became the 
Countess of Frithdale, through her hus- 
band, the young Earl of Frithdale, Arthur 
Palgrave Plunkett; Miss Bella Beale, 
daughter of the banker, uniting her for- 
tunes with Hugh McHugh, of Glen Gar- 
goyle, becomes the lady of a Scotch baron. 
The three bridal parties united under one 
roof for the reception, which was a scene 
of royal magnificence. The newly wedded 
couples left Howkton yesterday under the 
escort of a troop of cavalry, proffered by 
the new commandant of the post, Colonel 
Keene. The happy party will remain in 
England until spring, when, it is under- 
stood, they will return to Colorado, to 
reside permanently in its glorious cli- 
mate and rear their children to be true 
Americans. 











CANINE SUICIDES. 





BY LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 


SoME years ago I met an elderly physi- 
cian of standing and reputation, who, like 
myself, was fond of dogs. In the course 
of conversation regarding our several pets 
he described the sad fate of a black-and- 
tan terrier he had once owned. Jack was 
a puppy when the doctor bought him, and 
had the usual puppy trick of tearing to 
pieces any stray garment or bit of carpet 
that he could reach. Again and again he 
was punished for this trick until a reforma- 
tion seemed to be established. 

At this time the doctor lived in a village, 
having his office in a small building on the 
main street. One day, after a somewhat 
long absence, on his return to the office he 
discovered that Jack had fallen into his old 
ways again and torn to shreds a valuable 
rug. The doctor, although a kind-hearted 
man, was seriously annoyed at the wanton 
destruction, and wishing to give a lesson 
that would be remembered, struck the lit- 
tle creature somewhat severely. The dog 
whined and moaned for some time, and 
then running to the door, signified that he 
wished to go out. His master opened the 
door and returned to his desk. 

Some time later, when it was growing 
dusk, the doctor closed the office to go 
home. Jack was nowhere to be seen. He 
called and whistled, but as the dog did not 
appear, he went on, expecting to find the 
terrier at the house; but Jack had not re- 
turned, and the night passed without news 
of the wanderer. 

The doctor, who was sincerely attached 
to his little friend, started the next day on 
a search for him. He enquired at the 
houses of the neighbors, who knew Jack 
almost as well as they knew the doctor 
himself, but it was not until nightfall that 
he found news of the lost favorite. 

Then a lady, who lived remote from the 
doctor, and therefore had not the personal 
acquaintance of Jack, reported that she 
was followed home the night before by a 
little terrier ; that when she reached her 
door he begged to be taken in, but as she 
feared that the friends of the dog would 
miss him, and felt that she had no right to 
detain him, she drove him away. 

Again the doctor went home at night- 
fall, hoping to find that the truant had re- 


turned, only to be disappointed, and on the 
following morning started on a fresh quest, 
which presently brought him to a grocery 
store, and there he learned the fate of poor 
Jack. The night before he came into the 
shop seeming weary and travel-worn. The 
grocer, who knew him, gave him something 
to eat, which was devoured ravenously, and 
threw down a coffee sack, on which the 
dog slept all night. On opening the store 
in the morning the grocer turned Jack out, 
bidding him to go home. 

The little terrier looked at him wistfully 
for a few moments, and then, instead of 
turning in the direction of his master’s 
house, he deliberately trotted out onto a 
railroad bridge near by, and took his stand 
upon the track. The grocer and one or 
two other men shouted to the little animal, 
but he seemed not to hear. A train was 
rapidly approaching, and as he did not 
move, one of the men started to drive the 
dog away, but he was too late; in another 
moment the engine and cars swept rapidly 
by, and the tragedy of poor Jack’s life was 
over. 

The doctor declared that this was a 
genuine and unmistakable case of suicide. 
The railroad tracks ran through the village, 
the dog was familiar with the passing of 
trains and always carefully got out of their 
way. The doctor believed that on this oc- 
casion Jack’s action was intentional, that he 
was afraid to go home lest he should be 
again beaten; that he felt himself to be a 
homeless and friendless creature, and had 
deliberately sought death. 

At the time when I heard this story I 
was deeply interested in the earliest of the 
works of Charles Darwin, and I wrote him 
a brief account of the case; also adding 
some points in regard to a pet terrier of 
my own, who was an instance of the then 
doubted transmission of mutilations. It 
was a Skye terrier, and had been born with- 
out a tail, its parents and grandparents 
having had their tails cut off. I received 
the following letter from Mr. Darwin in 
reply : 

Down, BECKENHAM, Kent, 
. Feb. 18, 1874. 

Dear Madame,—I am very much obliged 

for your kindness in having sent me so 
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many curious particulars with respect to 
animals. Formerly I disbelieved in the in- 
heritance of mutilations, but sufficient facts 
have now been established to render the 
extraordinary fact credible. With respect 
to the suicide of animals, I do not think 
any one of a sceptical frame of mind will 
believe in such cases. The dog which was 
killed on the railroad may have been para- 
lyzed with terror, or been on the point of 
suffering from epilepsy, to which dogs are 
liable, and such wild explanation seems to 
me more probable than that a dog should 
know what death is, and voluntarily incur 
it. With many thanks for your kindness, 
I remain, dear madame, 

Yours very faithfully, 

CHARLES DARWIN. 


Notwithstanding this view from so high 
an authority, the story of poor Jack lingered 
in my mind, and as similar stories have 
from time to time appeared in print, I have 
collected them. This first is from a New 
Haven paper, I think the Pad/adium. . 

“Some brutes, with the form of men, 
captured a small black-and-tan dog in New 
Orleans a few days ago and doctored him 
with turpentine. The dog manifested by 
his actions the intense agony he suffered 
in consequence of the cruel deed, and 
sought in various ways to find relief. At 
last he went up the stairs leading from the 
ground-floor to the third story, and going 
to one of the windows, he looked for a few 
seconds on the crowd below, and then de- 
liberately jumped out. He fell on a pro- 
jecting awning, and was instantly killed.” 

This is from the New York Sun, 1883, 
re-written evidently from some other 
paper. 

“ Barnaby was intelligent, even fora dog, 
but when he was sold and sent to the 
house of a new master, he seems not to 
have understood it. Naturally he left on 
the first opportunity, and went again tothe 
only home his affection could recognize. 
Four times he did this. Four times he was 
returned to the purchaser, and then they 
shut him in a room on the fifth story—only 
the window was open. He looked out of 
the window and saw the height. Then he 
went to the other side of the room and 
took a running start, and shortly after the 
police called the people to clean him up 
from the sidewalk. Whether Barnaby mis- 
calculated the distance or whether it was a 
real case of suicide, the psychologists have 
not yet determined.” 

Here is a story that parallels in some re- 
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spects that of poor Jack. 
Sun, March 22, 1887: 

“As a railroad train rounded a curve 
near Bristol the other morning, the engi- 
neer saw a large black Newfoundland 
standing by the side of the track. He 
waited until the engine was within a few 
yards of him, and then deliberately stepped 
on the track, and trembling all over, with 
tail between his legs, head turned away, 
waited for the death stroke from the pilot. 
The engineer says that if ever anyone com- 
mitted suicide, that dog did.” 

This item is from the New York Z7zbune, 
February 4, 1884. It is entitled “ A Dog’s 
Suicide from Jealousy :” 

“ Warwick, N. Y., February 3.—What is 
generally believed to have been a deliberate 
case of suicide by a dog occurred in this 
village last week. The animal, a valuable 
and intelligent bird-dog, was owned by S. 
Silker, a well-known resident of Warwick. 
Mr. Silker recently purchased a new dog, 
and finding some difficulty in domesticat- 
ing him, he treated the new dog with un- 
usual kindness and attention. The old 
dog manifested most positive disapproval 
of this treatment of the new comer, and 
developed a case of unmistakable jealousy. 
His master persisted in making much of 
the new dog, despite the protests of the 
old one, and finally the latter attacked his 
rival and, after punishing him severely, 
left the premises where he had been so 
long, and going to the Wawayanda House, 
took up his quarters there. 

He was treated kindly at the hotel and 
refused to return to hisold home. He had 
always been active and good-natured, but 
after leaving his master he became morose 
and sulky. He rarely left his place in the 
hotel. After he had been there a day or 
so it was discovered that he seemed to find 
a singular fascination in railroad trains. 
Every train that passed would find him 
standing close to the track, where he would 
gaze apparently with great interest on the 
rolling wheels. One day last week he was 
standing in his usual position beside the 
track as a train approached. As it was 
passing the spot where the dog stood, he 
suddenly sprang on the track between the 
front and rear wheels of a car and was 
crushed to death.” 

A lady friend adds a story of a similar 
suicide from jealousy. They had had a 
poodle in the family for many years, when 
a young dog was brought home and much 
caressed. The old pet tried in vain to 
attract all attention to himself, grew very 
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unhappy, and, finally, one day, when all the stories would seem to indicate, that our 

children were fondling the new favorite, canine friends have such warm and sensi- 

leaving him neglected, the poodle ran to tive hearts that when cruelly treated they 

the edge of a cliff on which he had often prefer death to a life of torture or the loss 

walked, and jumped down, a distance of of affection, it behooves all lovers of the 

fifty feet, being instantly killed. “noble brute” to see that their dog friends 
If it is possible, as this accumulation of are kindly treated. 


MY LADY SLEEP. 


In cool gray cloisters walks my Lady Sleep, 
Telling her smooth beads slowly, one by one ; 
Along the wall the stealthy shadows creep ; 
Night holds the world in thrall, and day is done. 


Sometimes while winds sigh soft above her head, 
Down the long garden path my Lady strays, 
And kneeling by the pansies’ purple bed, 
Counts the small faces in the moonlit haze. 


Sometimes she lies upon the silver sands, 
Following the sea-birds as they wheel and dip ; 
Or idly clasps in still persistent hands, 
The shining grains that through her fingers slip. 


Or paces long, with flowing locks all wet, 
Where the low thunder booms forevermore, 
And the great waves no man hath numbered yet, 
Roll, one by one, to break upon the shore. 


Sometimes she numbereth the twilight stars, 
The daisies smiling in the meadow grass, 

The slow kine trailing through the pasture bars, 
The white sheep loitering in the mountain pass. 


But evermore her hands are cool and calm— 
Her quiet voice is ever hushed and low ; 
And evermore her tranquil lips breathe balm, 
And silent as a dream her garments flow. 


She comes, she goes—whence, whither—who can tell ? 
Angels of God, do ye her secret keep ? 

Know ye the talisman, the sign, the spell, 
The mystic password of my Lady Sleep? 

Julia C. R. Dorr. 




































THE HABITS OF CALIFORNIA QUAIL. 
BY ELLA STERLING CUMMINS. 


.. HERE’S a rustle, a movement, and we gaze 
N fascinated. With beady eyes of brightness, 
waving crest of dainty shape, and plumage 
soft and fine, the California quail comes 
fluttering into sight from the underbrush. 

He who scans it with the cold-blooded 
gaze of the scientist will find it merely 
another species of the bird family, and de- 
scribe it in most approved technical terms ; 
but the sportsman—that is to say, the gen- 
tleman sportsman, not the pot-hunter—will 
be apt to view it tenderly, with the eyes of 
romance, looking upon the coquettish crea- 
ture as endowed with human instincts, and 
almost human understanding. The scientist 
scorns the mythical tales of the sportsman, 
and the sportsman takes direct issue with the scientist. 
Each one has his own particular opinion on the quail 
question, and there he stands as immovable as a rock. 

In order, therefore, to get at a good understanding 
of this dainty creature of the wilds, we must gaze, first 
upon this picture, and then upon that. 

The California, or valley quail, is a native bird, being 
chronicled as long ago as 1797 as a denizen of these 
haunts. It is an utterly distinct species, not only from the Eastern quail, or Bob White, 
but also from the mountain quail, which has its habitat in the same regions, only in 
greater altitudes. The name is derived from its peculiar habit of descending into 
the valleys after the breeding season and uniting in flocks, which sometimes number 
five hundred, and even a thousand. 

The special point of difference between this and other species of this coast lies in 
the dainty crest—a sort of tiny feather-duster, which it carries perched upon its head. 
In the mountain quail this appendage consists of two black plumes; in the Mexican, 
it is a cluster, but in the Californian it is a curious bit of deception to the ordinary eye. 
What appears to be a single blunt plume, bent forward and swinging upon a slender 
stem, is in reality a bunch of six delicate feathers, closely laid one in the other, doubled 
together flat and carried forward. They are such soft bits of black fluff, almost refus- 
ing to open back and reveal the fact that they are merely common shaped feathers, that 
when the plume is pulled apart, and the six discovered, it causes universal surprise. 

The habitat of this species is from Oregon to Cape St. Lucas, covering all the 
intermediate valleys and ravines in the season with moving flocks of slate-blue, picked 
out with black and white, and touched with faint cinnamon—the banded bevies strut- 
ting along with dignified mien, or, upon alarm, breaking into flights, wheeling to the 
right and left and overhead with sudden directness. 

With the first streak of dawn the flocks are in motion; descending from their 
perches at the call, they start like a small army to forage for food. At about nine 
o’clock, by unanimous consent, they make a flight for water, from this time on feeding 
until about three in the afternoon, when they come out into the roads to indulge in 
the luxury of dusting, fluttering, shaking and burying themselves in tiny clouds of 
dust; this relaxation serving in the quail world, doubtless, as a sort of festivity. 
They scratch and feed until the last streak of day, seek water again and then their 
roosting place, which is apt to be the same from night to night, as they are very domes- 
tic in their tastes, and their habits are very pronounced. The favorite place to centre 























is in the California laurel, for which they 
have an especial fondness, explained by 
the fact that it grows generally near the 
water; for the quail never loses sight of 
the question of water rights. Even though 
it has been found on the desert a hundred 
miles from the precious fluid, yet the know- 
ing creature has discovered a substitute, in 
the juice of the cactus. The very sight of 
quail to a thirsty hunter, in an unknown 
region in the dry season, is a boon, for he 
knows that water cannot be far away. 

One of the clever devices of the flock 
while feeding is to station a sentry, which is 
manifest from the fact that they can never 
be taken by surprise. I believe the scien- 
tist disputes this idea, but so many affirm 
it so positively that there must be some 
foundation for the assertion. The sentry, 
which is always a male, upon the approach 
of an enemy—either a dog or his master— 
gives a note of warning ; then all the flock 
gathers closer together ; then he flies to a 
safe distance and gives another cry, at 
which the whirr of many wings follows, 
and slate-blue flashes in the air show them 
to be flying in his direction. 

Many and peculiar are the instincts of 
the quail, not the least curious of which is 
this: that in a dry season they do not pair 
off and breed, but remain in flocks. An 
instance of this occurred in 1877 (which 
was a year of drought), when a flock of a 
hundred on the side of Mount Diablo—not 
far from San Francisco—are known not to 
have paired, as if foreseeing, by some 
strange instinct, that there would be a 
scarcity of food. 

But if all goes well; if the winter rains 
are copious, and the course of nature 
serene, then we see the flocks breaking up 
into smaller bands of perhaps twenty or 
thirty ; then separating into tens and fives, 
and gradually pairing off in a natural sort 
of fashion. 

But there are romances on this theme of 
how quails mate—lovely sensational tales, 
which appeal to the dullest imagination. I 
should love to tell how they clear a place 
like a prize ring, and pretty, coquettish 
Miss Quail stakes herself as the prize, 
while all the males fight and battle until 
one by one all are vanquished save one, 
and the victor struts off with the dainty 
maiden, who feels that she has been well 
won. Another female takes her place and 
is fought for in the same manner, while 
the remaining males not provided for, go 
off into a flock by themselves (there always 
being an excess of males), and here they 
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become so sour and ill-tempered that they 
make a point of uniting in giving battle to 
every happy quail husband who comes in 
their way. But I should not dare tell such 
a tale as this, for the scientist I consulted 
assured me that it was “only a yarn.” 

Upon one thing, however, all agree ; and 
that is that the quail is a model of domestic 
propriety. The parental instincts seem to 
be developed to the highest degree, and as 
the bird is a strict believer in monogamy, 
we must accord to him a high moral stand- 
ard in the family to which he belongs, for, 
in this respect he differs from the grouse, 
the turkey and most of the gallinaceous 
family. 

The middle of April is the pairing time, 
and straightway they prepare for their 
little families, often raising two broods in 
aseason. The nest contains from twelve 
to twenty-seven eggs, while the average of 
chicks raised is about fifteen. At this 
time may be heard various little calls and 
cries going up from every hill-side, each 
having some particular significance, relat- 
ing toa quail’s domestic life. While the 
female sits upon her carelessly made nest, 
the male stands as sentry upon some bush 
or shrub, giving a sharp oo-ou, to assure 
her of his watchfulness. Should she require 
a little recreation, he takes her place, as a 
matter of course, and allows her a half 
holiday. 

The scientific man applies the term 
‘“‘preecoces’’ to the young of the quail. 
The sportsman humorously expresses the 
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same idea by saying that when they break 
the shell, they walk off with half of it still 
on their backs. 

Precocious they are indeed, for the mo- 
ment they leave their nests—and that is at 
once—they begin to scratch for dear life, 
eating ants and seeds just like their par- 
ents, being brave, independent little chicks, 
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which waste no time in learning their trade. 
Now is the time to test the quality of the 
mother. Timid, ordinarily ; more inclined 
to flee than to dispute a matter with any 
living creature—now she remains to fight a 
small animal or to deceive and mislead a 
large one. At the first “peep” of fright 
she flies out with all her feathers turned 





LOPHORTYX CALIFORNICUS—MALE, 


the wrong way, fluttering in front of the 
hunter or the dog, endeavoring to attract 
his attention to herself ; shamming as if 
with a crippled wing, yet drawing him 
away from her nest, until her downy fluffs 
of chicks can hide. As if by magic the 
chicks, which a second before were scat- 
tered around the hunter’s very feet, have 
sunk, apparently, into the ground before 
his very eyes. 

A curious experience of a certain sports- 
man gives an idea of the tricks they resort 
to, in order to conceal themselves. So 
often had he observed this disappearance 
of the baby chicks, that -he determined to 
discover where they went to, and how they 
got there. One day, at the note of warn- 
ing from the mother, they disappeared as 
usual, but he paid no attention to her; 
only fell upon his hands and knees and 
began carefully to pick upthe leaves which 
were scattered upon the ground. All at 
once he found one tightly held by a tiny 
pair of claws, and found a chick lying on 
its back underneath—the leaf serving as a 
covering ; in a second it was up and run- 
ning away like a mouse, finding another 
hiding-place in a little nook. When this 
tale was told the hunter was not believed, 
and to convince himself that he was not 





mistaken he repeated his experiment, only 
to find another chick among several others 
who played the same cute little trick. 

Since then he has met others who have 
had a like experience, so that now he 
swears to the truth of it ; but the scientist 
smiles and says that they simply hide in a 
clever fashion in tiny nooks and crannies. 
It is just possible, however, that the chick 
in trying to take refuge under a leaf may 
be in such a state of fright, occasionally, 
that he tumbles over on his back, carrying 
the leaf in his claws, as a matter of course. 

Its instinct for shamming dead is well 
known, so that it would naturally keep 
quiet under the circumstances. And 
though it may not be the rule for quail 
chicks to tumble over and cover them- 
selves with leaves in this comical fashion, 
with malice prepense or deep laid fore- 
thought, yet there is no reason to doubt 
that it may happen accidentally some- 
times, the clever scientist to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

A pair of quail may be caged and will 
breed in captivity, and they may even come 
of their own accord into a barn-yard and 
feed with the common fowl, remaining the 
whole season, but that is no reason that 
the chicks will be any tamer than their 
wild cousins bred in the solitudes. They 
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can never be absolutely domesticated, and 
will return to their freedom when least 
expected. 

There is a flock which has been domes- 
ticated at Mills Seminary, so far as it is 
possible so to do—not that the instincts of 
the California quail lead it to show favorit- 
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ism to the milder sex, but because that sex, 

tt being addicted to fire-arms, allows it 
to find refuge within its sacred inclosure. 

It was among this flock that the grow- 
ing to nest above the ground was first ob- 
served—hatching a brood in a trellis many 
feet high. 

Their inclination to build their nests 
near farms shows great confidence, which 
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wilds, our dog flushed a bevy of quail, and 
suddenly we found ourselves surrounded 
by a brood of tiny chicks, while the mother 
ran just ahead of the dog, enticing him 
away from the spot. The two little girls 
with us, full of excitement, ran in every 
direction, trying to catch them, but they 
disappeared in the twinkling of an eye 
while we were looking at them. We looked 





A DAY AMONG THE QUAIL. 


in turn wins for them the protection of man 
from their other enemies. 

A curious incident is that which hap- 
pened to a sportsman to whom a quail 
flew for refuge from a hawk, taking a place 
between his feet until he dispatched the 
ierce pursuer, after which it stood trem- 
bling a moment, and then took flight un- 
molested. 

When the chicks are taken away from 
the mother they give utterance to a most 
heart-breaking cry of “ peek—peek—peek- 
peek,” till you would fain close your ears 
to the shrillness and constant repetition 
which become almost maddening. 

One day, while on a family picnic in the 





mutely at each other and back at the leaf- 
covered ground again; then we began 
tramping around in the dead leaves, and 
all at once the place was alive again with 
the tiny chicks. We soon had two of them, 
which we put in our basket to take home 
to an old hen’ for adoption, and beautiful 
visions of a tamed little quail, which should 
grow up imagining itself to be a nice little 
hen, flitted through our minds. 

We went upon our way for a mile up the 
cafion, occasionally looking around to see 
what bird or animal could be making such 
a loud, shrill sound so near us; on we 
went until the sound became deafening, 
and then we found we were carrying it 








THE MOTHER AND HER CHICKS, 


with us; it issued from our basket and 
was made by the baby quail. We began to 
feel as if we were haunted, it was so pierc- 
ing and awful. Too late we regretted tak- 
ing them; too late we wished they were 
back with their mother, for we were too far 
away from the nest to go back, and we 
could not quite abandon them by the road- 
side. Finally, to our great relief, the cries 
died away, and we felt less conscience- 
stricken. The little girls were much grati- 
fied and began to talk of what they would 
do with their tame quail. As they ran up 
the hill-side for flowers I took a furtive peep 
into the basket ; both baby chicks lay in a 
dying condition. 

“What shall I do?” I asked the others. 

“ Drop them in the flume and put them 
out of their misery,” was the response. 
There was nothing else left to do, and so 
mournfully we retraced our steps toward 
home. The little ones ran ahead, when 
suddenly they called back, “Oh! what do 
you think ? Here are two poor little baby 
quails drowned in the flume.” We must 
have looked guilty, for they guessed the 
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truth and began to weep, 
while we all felt that we 
had committed something 
very much like a crime. ] 
believe nothing could tempt 
; us to touch a wild creature's 
Ne nest again. 
y From the middle of June 
~ to July the bevies, consist- 
ing of from twelve to fifteen birds, the 
offspring of one pair, may be seen under 
the guidance of the parents crossing the 
open, hiding in the underbrush, or flash- 
ing upon the gaze in a sudden flight. 
They are so bold and so full of confidence 
at this time, that there are some hunters 
who do not hesitate to say that the quail 
family is well acquainted with the game 
laws, for, though in flocks under your very 
feet the day before, they hide from sight 
and are hard to find the day after the sea- 
son opens. 

The man of science arrives on the scene, 
however, just in time to state that the 
quail’s instinct does not include knowledge 
of the game laws; that its sudden change 
of demeanor comes from the fact that 
because it is not alarmed in the breeding 
season is the reason of its confidence, while 
the very first shot of the season causes it 
to become timid and to seek retired places. 

The young remain in the bevies with the 
parent birds until September, when they 
all unite with other bevies, and then in- 
crease into flocks and packs. 

The “close” season heretofore has been 
from March 1 to October 1, but so many 
complaints have been made by owners of 
vineyards, added to the efforts of the 
hunters who supply the markets, that the 
sportsmen were compelled to yield, in 
order to save the quail at all, and this year 
it opened September 10; but the young are 
scarcely fit for market yet, and there is 
almost a feud on the subject. 

A curious controversy has arisen with 
regard tothe quail eating grapes. Certain 
vineyardists, but not all, assert that the 
quail are most destructive to their grape 
crop, while others, including the sports- 
men, maintain that the quail does not eat 
grapes at all. The very rabid on this sub- 
ject declare that there should be no game 
laws whatever, but that they should be 
killed all the year round; the others that 
the quail are a benefit, rather than a nuis- 
ance, as they pick up noxious insects alone, 
which, in turn, is most strenuously denied. 
This would seem to be an easy matter to 
settle, and as it is liable to have a great 
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influence upon the preservation or exter- 
mination of the bird it should be deter- 
mined at once. 

A well-known medical gentleman, a 
friend of the writer, a close observer of 
man and nature, makes the positive asser- 
tion that he has watched the quail in a 
vineyard for hours at a time, feeding upon 
what seemed to the casual observer to be 
grapes ; after they had eaten their fill and 
were strutting away, he shot four of them 
and proceeded to examine their crops. In 
every instance he failed to find any evi- 
dence of grapes —either seeds or parts of 
skins ; on the contrary, he found numerous 
small bugs which infest the leaves, and 
small black seeds, like those of the thistle. 
Nothing can convince him that the quail is 
injurious to the grape ; and yet, at the same 
time, there are those who assert positively 
the opposite. 

It occurs to me that possibly the grape 
is not the natural food of the quail, but 
that gradually the taste is being acquired, 
and that the juice alone is sought for. In 
some districts it may not yet have learned 
how delightful is the grape, while in others 
it may indeed be a toper. The fact that 
they have learned of the presence of fluid 
in the cactus goes far to substantiate this 
theory. 

The California quail is a progressive 
bird, and has been known to change in his 
habits. By some it is urged that he ought 
to be called a partridge, for the reason that 
no true quail ever roosts; but he has 
adapted himself to circumstances, and has 
learned to get out of the way of the night 
prowlers, the wildcat, the polecat and the 
fox, which abound in this region. He has 
also given evidence of being afraid of nest- 
ing on the ground, occasionally seeking a 
high place for the brood; and if he can 
change in these radical particulars, why 
should he not learn that a vineyard con- 
tains a very delicious liquid which is almost 
superior to the running stream. 

Between the pot-hunter and the sports- 
man there is another feud on the quail 
question. The sportsman professes to be 
animated by a sense of honor in hunting. 
He does not hesitate to denominate the 
pot-hunter, who takes every mean advan- 
tage, shooting into the midst of the flock, 
wounding and leaving more to die than he 
captures, as a murderer. He asserts that 
his method allows every living thing a 
chance for its life, and that any one who 
brags of killing sixteen or twenty-seven 
quail at one shot, is guilty of murder in the 
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first degree. ‘Such a thing is not sports- 
manlike, but barbarous. No true sports- 
man will shoot birds on the ground, for 
the merest tyro may shoot a thing that is 
stationery. There is no skill in that.” 

A certain friend of mine, however, has a 
different tale to tell. He shot into a sandy 
knoll, fairly covered with quail, and when 
the smoke cleared away, was astonished to 
find it pretty well scattered, and not a quail 
to mark the spot. As he was hungry at 
the time, it made a mournful impression 
upon him, which he cannot forget, and 
gave him, also, a great respect for the bird. 
It has been said, very pertinently, “ Well, I 
guess when a quail has been killed, it hurt 
it just about the same, whether killed by a 
sportsman or a pot-hunter.”” But the for- 
mer sets his face against the wanton de- 
struction of the species indulged in by the 
latter, and endeavors to have laws framed 
for their protection, in order to preserve 
them. Without the sportsman the poor 
quail would have no rest for the sole of his 
foot, but would be driven, hunted and 
destroyed throughout the entire year. 

On foggy mornings, sometimes, when 
their plumage is all wet and bedraggled, it 
is a sorry flock of birds that huddles close 
together, and while in this stupefied state 
they will not fly or make use of the artifices 
which are instinctive. At these times pity 
the poor quail when the market-hunter 
comes along, for they are slaughtered by 
the hundreds without resistance. 

The quail family is able to protect itself 
fairly from the hunter and his dog—it is 
only a small percentage that thus lose their 
lives ; but from the trapper there is no pro- 
tection, nor from the campers, who in their 
summer tours destroy them.in the breed- 
ing season, and set fire, carelessly, to the 
underbrush, thus destroying thousands, for 
they are so attached to their native haunts 
that they will remain to perish rather than 
seek safety elsewhere. 

Twenty-five years ago the abundance 
of quail in every ravine was something 
remarkable, but the incoming tide of civil- 
ization has decimated them to such an 
extent that the localities formerly alive 
with the graceful creatures are now tenant- 
less and forlorn. Inthe southern counties, 
however, they are still plentiful, though it 
is but a question of time when the reck- 
lessness of the present shall reduce them 
also. 

When.a quail-hunter once gets started, 
he has many a tale to tell, not only of the 
acuteness of the bird, as it lies close to the 
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branch of the tree, its beady eyes twinkling 
as he lays his very hand upon it, before it 
makes a move, but also about his friend, 
the dog. 

An amateur hunter tells me the follow- 
ing: “I was crossing a field one morning 
where I was visiting, when suddenly my 
friend’s dog stiffened into rigidity, his eyes 
became glassy, and the water began to drip 
from his jaws. I caught hold of his tail, 
which was stiff as a poker, and tried to 
loosen him up. ‘Why,’ said my friend, 
‘don’t you know what’s the matter? The 
dog is pointing. He discovers the taint of 
a quail, and istrying to make it known to 
us.’ Actually, he was in a cataleptic con- 
dition, and I could make no more impres- 
sion upon him than if he were dead. That 
was an awful smart dog! The next day 
two of us, equally strange to him, took him 
out hunting, and would you believe it? he 
knew the difference between a shot-gun 
and a rifle. He kept right alongside the 
shot-gun the whole day and deserted me 
altogether.” : 

Another tale is told of a dog which was 
in the habit of having quail killed to him, 
and retrieving after every shot. Several 


different times he was loaned by his master 
to go out with friends who were not very 
skillful hunters, and after running through 
the underbrush five or six times, and find- 
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ing nothing, he would come up to them, 
look them over with evident disgust, put 
his tail down and run for home. 

There is a fascination about the quail 
which is inexplicable, for it holds fast both 
the dog and his master. 

It is so graceful and so pretty, and so 
full of wilful wiles, that it is too much for 
human endurance. 

A certain lady whose bonnet was trimmed 
with quail heads and wings, was told to be 
careful when the season opened ; that the 
very sight of the nodding plumes caused 
an irresistible desire in the male breast to 
point the gun. 

A sportsman who spends a hundred 
dollars every year to obtain two dollars 
and a half’s worth of the fascinating quail, 
and comes home with the rheumatism to 
boot (for he is now over sixty), expresses 
himself with true enthusiasm: “ It is such 
a game creature that it is worth capturing. 
And I live simply from season to season, 
looking forward to the day when I can 
take up my gun and call my dog and set 
off. I shall hunt quail as long as there is 
any breath left in my body.” 

No lover could be more faithful to his 
lady-love than the sportsman to the capri- 
cious mistress of his heart, this charming 
California quail, while the half of his 
pretty tales will have to remain untold. 



































REMINISCENCES 
BY CAPT. T. 


“Tom, old fellow,” said Jack Freer, as 
he rushed excitedly into my little sanctum 
at Ballyslopguttery, one dark, dismal No- 
vember morning in the year 68, “I want 
you to pack up some duds, and your gun, 
and come off with me to the County Gal- 
way to-day—those confounded tenants of 
mine are at it again. Read that!” 

He threw me over a very soiled epistle, 
smelling strongly of the strongest Irish 
“twist,” and written in the weakest of ink, 
and the most erratic style of caligraphy. 
“Onnerd Surr,” it began, “I tak’ this op- 
urtunity of sendin’ ye thees few tons” — 
“ The deuce he does,” said I. ‘‘ Why, you’re 
not going to start a menagerie, are you, 


Jack?” 
“Oh! Hang it! go on,” replied he 
testily. ‘“ You know well enough that that’s 


only my bailiff, Tim Mullins’, phonetic way 
of spelling. Goon and read it through.” 

After a careful study of this specimen of 
Celtic hieroglyphics, I made out that “the 
lions” were penned, not denned, and con- 
veyed the intelligence that none of “the 
boys, barrin’ ould Pat Houlahan av the 
Mill,” would pay any “rint,” and further, 
that for venturing to “ax it av thim ” poor 
Tim had been severely beaten at the Fair 
of Portumna—his “trifle av hay” burnt— 
and as a climax, a charge of snipe shot 
lodged in him, “by rason av which,” as 
he pathetically put it, “he had niver bin 
abel to sit down wid aise since.” 

“Well,” said I, as I folded up the letter, 
“the ‘lions’ don’t seem to have fallen in 
pleasant places for poor Tim. What do 
you purpose doing?” 

“T intend going down to Woodford to- 
day,” he replied, “and I want you to come 
with me. I can promise you plenty of 
rough shooting, and the chance of being 
shot yourself.” 

“Not at all unlikely when I’m in your 
company, old man. You know what Gay 
says in his fable of the old woman and the 
cats— 

‘ Who friendship with a knave has made, 
Is judged a partner in the trade.’ 
But I’ll chance it, and be ready to start as 
soon as you like.” 

“ Allright! then I’ll call for you in about 
an hour’s time,” and he was off, and canter- 
ing up the avenue in a few seconds. 
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Ss. BLACKWELL. 


Jack Freer was an honest, good-natured 
fellow that every one liked. He had lived 
contentedly and happily on his little prop- 
erty, till in an evil hour an uncle had left 
him this Galway estate, and Jack’s life 
forthwith became a burden. The Wood- 
ford estate was a veritable white elephant 
—and a pugnacious elephant at that, or, I 
might say, a “rogue” elephant. Like the 
white elephant, it cost Jack more to “run” 
the estate than he ever got out of it, as it 
was charged with heavy mortgages ; and 
like a “ rogue” it was perpetually breaking 
from all control, and doing all sorts of 
damage. 

Though in ’68 the “unwritten law” of 
“no rent” was unknown in Ireland, as 
the march of intellect and Parnell-Davitt- 
Georgism had not swept away the bulwarks 
which for centuries had held sacred the for- 
tress of Landlordism, yet Woodford seemed 
to be a sort of slumbering volcano, which 
was continually bursting into active erup- 
tion. A partial failure of “the praties,” a 
bad season, the loss of a cow or horse— 
anything, in fact, seemed to rouse the dor- 
mant fires of this agrarian Vesuvius. 

Poor Jack did all in his power—gave 
abatements—made drains on the lands (and 
on his purse)—put new roofs on the di- 
lapidated cabins, with the same result as a 
somewhat similar biblical example—to find 
the rent was made worse. 

A long, dismal, dreary drive to Parsons- 
town, where a good dinner ‘at “ Dooly’s” 
did much to dispel the dispiriting effects of 
a chill November day. 

An after-dinner saunter up to Lord 
Rosse’s demesne, where we hoped to have 
a look at his “ Jumbo” of a telescope, but 
were disappointed to learn from the gate- 
keeper that strangers were not admitted 
except by pass from the Earl’s agent. This 
order was issued in consequence of the 
eccentricities- of an enterprising “ drum- 
mer,” who, not content with putting up 
several bills of Warner’s Safe Cure outside 
and inside the gigantic tube, finished up 
his labors by having lunch inside, to the 
serious detriment of the monster speculum. 
His lordship being on the lookout for a 
coming star, was conning the heavens that 
night, and was electrified to observe a 
most extraordinary occultation of Urse 
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Minoris. Anexhaustive letter tothe Zimes 
was only prevented by the discovery that a 
lump of ham fat was the occult cause of the 
occultation. 

Another dreary drive brings us to the 
“lordly Shannon,” which we cross by a 
fine bridge and enter Portumna—an un- 
interesting town, where every second per- 
son seems to be a beggar. 

‘May the heavens be yer honor’s bed !”” 
screamed an old stack of rags, whose 
clothes could be likened to nothing but a 
lot of holes sewn together. ‘“ May the Al- 
mighty bliss ye! May good luck follow ye” 
and a sotto voce growl as he saw no respon- 
sive application to our pockets, of—“an’ 
niver overtake ye—bad luck to ye!”’ Mine 
host of the “ Clanricarde Arms,” where we 
put up for the night, was a great sports- 
man in his day, and over sundry tumblers 
of “ poteen”’ punch waxed eloquent on the 
glories of the good old days when the “Gal- 
way Blazers” were in their prime. “ Ah, 
thim wor the days!” he sighed. “I’ve 
known a dozen o’ gintlemin, mimbers 0’ 
the Hunt, stay here for better nor a week, 
an’ niver go to bed a night—whisky and 
claret going just like ditch-water all the 
time. In this very room Peter Blake rode 
his mare over the table, wid candles, de- 
canters, glasses, an’ everything on it, and 
the divil a ha’porth he broke. In the cof- 
fee-room forninst us Giles Smith an’ the 
English captain fought a jule becase the 
Englishman laughed at the Smith’s family 
‘banshee.’ Giles cut the whisker off him, 
but the captain fired in the air, an’ tuk the 
big toe off a commercial traveler that was 
goin’ to bed upstairs. He howled sich 
milly-murther that we all ran up stairs, an’ 
whin they came back they had laughed so 
much that they forgot all about the jule, 
an’ was the best of frinds after.” 

“In No. 6, where ye are to sleep, Eyre 
Baldwin piayed the trick on the English 
dealer. Eyre had taken the room for the 
fair, ye see, but when he came in about 
twelve o’clock at night he finds a big Eng- 
lishman snorin’ away in his bed. ‘Hello! 
me frind!’ says Eyre to him, givin’ him a 
shake, ‘this is my bed; ye’ll have to turn 
out.’”’ 

“The fellow woke up, and grunted out 
somethin’ about possission, and nine pints 
o’ the law, an’ said he’d stay there. ‘All 
right, me fine fellow,’ says me _ bould 
Baldwin, ‘I'll give ye some pints o’ my 
law,’ an’ he undresses himself quietly, all 
to his boots an’ spurs, which he laves 
on, an’ jumpin’ into bed he give the big 





‘bosthoon’ a few digs o’ the spurs. It 
bate Banagher to hear the roars that fel- 
low let! Be the tare o’ war, ye’d think a 
score o’ pigs was killin’! Out with him 
out o’ bed, and down-stairs, tin steps at a 
time, yellin’ that there was a madman in 
his room. As soon as he got him out up 
jumps Eyre Baldwin, throws his clothes 
over the bannisters, and turning the key 
in his door hops into bed. Niver fear, 
the fellow hadn’t much to say about pos- 
sission after ¢at¢ notice to quit.” 

“Did ye ever hear how Eyre Baldwin 
rode ould Finnerty’s bull out o’ the pound 
over there? Well, some o’ the gintlemin 
were together, an’ passin’ the pound one o’ 
thimsaid, ‘That would be a good jump’— 
meaning the pound wall, which was better 
nor six feet high. ‘Arrah! what signifies 
it,’ says Eyre, ‘there’s Finnerty’s bull in 
it, an’ I'll bet tin pounds I ride him out of 
it.’ ‘Done! Done!’ says half a dozen 
o’ them, an’ he took them all up. He had 
on his breeches, boots an’ spurs, so he was 
all ready for work. He goes an’ gets a 
wisp 0’ hay from the stable an’ walkin’ in 
to the pound hethrows it tothe bull. The 
baste had been in for two days an’ was 
mad hungry, so he began ating away his 
best, an’ never minded Eyre, who slipped 
round behind him, an’ was on his back be- 
fore he knew what he was doin’. Boys 
avick ! how that divil of a baste did roar 
an’ tear whin Eyre rammed the spurs into 
him, an’ hit him a few slivers o’ his huntin’- 
whip over the head! The bull o’ Bashan 
was a suckin’ calf to him! Round an’ 
round they tore, till the baste was fairly 
mad—worse than if he had twenty o’ thim 
mattydores at him. At last he could stand 
it no longer, so he went strait full butt at 
the big wooden gate (which they locked 
after Eyre went in), and carried the whole 
blessed consarn right off the hinges, across 
the street, and smashed in the whole of 
Pat Ryan’s shop front. The divil a scrape 
me bould Eyre got, but only a collar bone 
broke, an’ he was well used to that.” 

And sothe reminiscences of the “ good 
ould times” kept pouring out, till at last 
in self-defense we had to plead the excuse 
of having to be off early in the morning, 
to get off to that historic No. 6 bedroom, 
but not without the landlord escorting us 
up to show with pride, the hole through 
the floor where the English captain’s bullet 
came up. 

Next morning saw us off betimes, driv- 
ing through that land of Irish romance and 
humor, which the pen of Charles Lever 
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has so graphically delineated—the wonder- 
ful “ Kingdom of Connaught.” And as I 
looked at the big level fields, with those im- 
mense stone-w alls, I could not help think- 
ing that Lever was not far out in his verse : 
‘* The Phoenacians of ould wor great min, 
An’ so wor wonst the Caysers ; 
But ould Giles Eyre would make thim stare 
Iv he had thim wid ‘ the Blazers.’”’ 

Old Julius would have made but a poor 
show over such a country as this, and the 
“ Blazers” racing fox with a breast-high 
scent ! 

The country through which we drove 
lay nearly all the way along the banks of 
the picturesque Lough Derg, which is the 
largest of the lakes through which the 
Shannon picks its course. All the land 
for miles and miles is the property of the 
De Burghs, the family name of the Lords 
of Clanricarde. ‘The old marquis was alive 
then—a fine specimen of the true old Irish 
nobleman. A man who spent his time 
and income on his estates. A great con- 
trast to the present owner, who has only 
once set foot on his Galway property since 
he came in for it twelve years ago. A 
glaring example of that déte noir of Ire- 
land—the non-resident landlord—drawing 
an immense income from a poor wretched 
country and people, and sending none of 
it back. 

Though the country looked poor and 
black in most parts, with the big, cold 
marley fields hardly rich enough to feed 
the traditional snipe, and the tracts of 
red bog over which great flocks of plover 
wheeled and manceuvred with wondrous 
flight, yet it was wealthy in game. 

“There’s not anacre of this land, Tom,” 
said Jack to me, “but you could knock 
some game out of. Every man on the 
marquis’s estate is a gamekeeper—in so 
far that he is bound by his lease to pre- 
serve the game on his farm, and allow no 
one to trespass on it. Along with that 
there are paid gamekeepers every few miles, 
who are always on the watch for poaching. 
That’s why I wanted you to come with me 
for some shooting, for my place is nearly 
surrounded by the Clanricarde property, 
and there’s always plenty of game on it. 
Mr. Gale, his lordship’s agent, is awfully 
jealous of my having the shooting right in 
the centre of his preserves. He has made 
overtures to me more than once to get me 
to give the shooting to him, but though I 
don’t shoot, I’m dog-in-the-manger-ish 
enough not to care to give up my little to 
swell their great ‘muckle.’ ” 
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“ By Jingo! you're right, Jack. Crush 
out this churlish game monopoly as far as 
in you lyeth, and give the shooting to me. 
I'll zy and thin down some of the mar- 
quis’s birds for him. Look at that for a 
covey!” I cried, as I pointed to about 
fourteen or fifteen partridge quietly pick- 
ing away in an oat stubble, within twenty 
yards of the road. “Hold hard! till I get 
my gun out of the case and have a rap at 
them.” “No, don’t,” expostulated Jack. 
“If you fired a shot here you’d have all the 
fellows for a mile round down on us like 
a swarm of hornets, and we’d have no end 
of bother. Better leave them alone.” 

So I[ had to forego the pleasure of a pot- 
shot into his lordship’s partridges. 

I must confess it was most tantalizing to 
pass through such quantities of game as 
we did and not have at them. When our 
road took us close to the shores of Lough 
Derg, we could see the waters covered 
with large flocks of wild duck and wigeon. 
When we passed through the long, mo- 
notonous bog road, we could hear the old 
cock grouse giving their peculiar challenge 
as they picked about the heath on the 
higher peat banks. For some miles our 
road lay through the well-wooded demesne, 
and here we could see the handsome 
pheasants strutting about, and the merry 
white-scutted rabbits popping in and out 
in the honeycombed banks, while on the 
black moorlands “stands” of gray plover 
sat huddled together, or dashed past on 
lightning pinions, emitting their sweet but , 
sad monotone from time to time, while 
their cousins, the peewits, regularly black- 
ened the fields by the immense flocks 
which studded them, or, rising in their 
thousands, displayed their wonderful gyra- 
tions to us; now poising on dead wing, 
and then, with a sudden turn of the wing, 
every bird of the flock would wheel to 
right or left, or dash nearly to the ground, 
all acting in the most marvelous unison. 

At last we were out of the Clanricarde 
property. 

“ There’s Woodford, just there to the 
left of that low hill.” said Jack, as he 
pointed with his whip to a long strip of 
miserable-looking country running out into 
Lough Derg, while away about a mile in 
background lay the village of Woodford, a 
more than typical specimen of a squalid 
Irish town. 

A drive of about half-a-mile down a 
* boreen,” that would have sent to a lunatic 
asylum that Colossus of Roads, Mr. Mac- 
adam, brought us to the residence of Mr. 
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Timothy Mullins, a mansion whose ex- 
ternal appearance did not put to shame the 
interior economy —a long, low cabin that 
had once been whitewashed, windows with 
old coats, lumps of straw, old “ caubeens,” 
and other miscellaneous matter stuffed in 
vice the glass which was once there, and 
the never-failing stagnant pool opposite 
the door. 

A rush of several starved curs, yelling 
and snarling over the “ half-door,” and a 
rolling-pin launched by a stalwart arm and 
accompanied by sundry novel but most 
expressive epithets, met us at the door. 

A head was popped out, and a voice 
greeted us through the peat smoke : 

“Ah! thin, Mr. Jack, is that yerself ? 
Yer honor’s wilcome! I didn’t hear a 
bit o’ ye coming, for I was jist puttin’ out 
thim divils o’ dogs that was ating all the 
pig’s feed. Walk in, an’ I'll put up yer 
horse.” 

Through the thick biting smoke we 
could make out about half-a-dozen grey- 
houndish pigs slushing away at a big 
“keeler” of pounded turnips and meal, 
while the hens, ducks, and the dogs (who 
had stolen back) all tried to grab a sur- 
reptitious snap. A big, slatternly woman 
wielded a broomstick with an impartial 
hand amongst the struggling mass, to the 
great delight of a lot of semi-naked scions 
of the house of Mullins. 

Our arrival created a diversion in favor 
of the skirmishers round the “ keeler,”’ and 
its contents was quickly cleared out by the 
forces. Mrs. Mullins wiped off such ex- 
traneous pig’s feed as would come off, and 
welcomed us with that hospitality peculiar 
to Hibernians, when she proceeded to 
“clear the kitchen.” A_ shrill “ Hir-r- 
oot! Put ’im out, good dogs!” had the 
two curs stuck in the flanks of a pig in- 
stanter, and a grand stampede out the re- 
sult, to the imminent danger of Tim, who 
was just entering. But a well-aimed kick 
and a “Sweet bad luck to ye for pigs,” 
turned the current of the porcine flood, 
and Tim entered to greet us more effu- 
sively. 

** Be the good shtick ! surr, but it’s mesilf, 
surr, is glad to see you here. The divil a 
thing we could do wid the boys iv ye hadn’t 
come down. Now, plaze the pigs, we’ll git 
some good o’ thim.” 

The evening was chiefly spent in Jack 
and Tim entering into the mysteries of the 
latter’s ledger, the unravelment of which 
was a bit of /eger-demain I could not 
fathom. It had spread like wild-fire that 





“the masther”’ had come, and we had a 
regular levee the next morning to pay their 
respects (of their rents) to “his honor.” 
I was intrusted to the care of “ Mick o’ the 
Goats,” a sort of half “ ratural,’’ who had 
the reputation of knowing where to find a 
hare, a covey of birds, or a good trout, and 
who, I was assured, would put me in the 
way of good sport, if anyone could. I had 
brought no dogs with me, and I was not 
at all impressed with Mick’s “setter,” a 
miserable-looking mongrel with a dash of 
half-a-dozen breeds in him. But as they 
told me “the baste could tell what ye would 
be thinkin’ of,” I hoped he might be like 
the singed cat. ‘ Mick o’ the Goats” lived 
in a little hut on a bleak moor, and got his 
cognomen from the herd of semi-wild goats 
of which he was owner. He was a tall, 
thin “boy” of thirty-five, with long, yellow 
hair, a sallow, cadaverous face, bright 
sharp eyes, and never to be seen without 
a short, black “dudeen” in his mouth. 
Mick was rather a reticent individual, ex- 
cept when you got him on sport. He 
slouched along at a pace that gave one 
enough to do to keep up with him, and 
there was the feeling that it was a sort of 
thing that, like “the brook,” would “go 
on forever.” 

Between times, I managed to do a little 
talking to find out the chances of sport. 

“Have you many partridges here, 
Mick?” 

“‘Schquadrons o’ thim.” 

“ Any grouse?” 

“ Hapes.” 

“Snipe?” 

“ Black wid thim.” 

“Hares?” 

“They’re thrippin’ ye up.” 

* Ducks?” 

“Ye can’t see the wather wid thim.” 

“ Capercailzie ?” said I, trying to stump 
him. 

“Lots o’ thim, begor.” 

“ Dodos?” I enquired, sarcastically. 

“ An odd one in hard frast,” replied the 
not-to-be-beaten Mick. 

I gave it up in despair after this and 
we trudged along in silence till we 
came to a long track of cut-away bog, 
when Mick turned in sharp off what was 
called by courtesy a road, with a “ Here ye 
are—Hould up, Barney!” to the “setter,” 
who trotted off in front with his nose to 
the ground. We made straight for what 
Mick called “the big flash,” a large piece 
of tussocky sedge, on approaching which 
Barney assumed a very cautious demeanor 
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—going on canine tiptoes. Before we got 
anything near within shot up got a regular 
cloud of snipe, or as Mick called them, “a 
whisp,” which flew round and round over 
our heads for a time and dispersed all over 
the place. 

** Now ye'll have shootin’,” said he, “ but 
don’t fire at a snipe yet, till we thry for 
duck first.” 

The words were barely out, when up 
got two ducks and a mallard from “the 
flash.” The mallard I tumbled with my 
right, and hit a duck hard with the left. 
We watched her fly round and round 
for a long time till, at last, up she went 
straight in the air, and came down like,a 
shot. 

““« Down,’ said the fowler when he shot 
the dish-cloth,” was Mick’s expressive way 
of conveying the intelligence that the bird 
was dead. 

Barney had kept his eye cocked all the 
time, and off he started straight for the 
spot where the duck fell, and in a few 
minutes was back to us with it in his 
mouth. 

We got another duck and a brace of teal 
by the time we got to the end of the bog, 
where we turned, and the word was “ Now 
for the shnipes!”” Barney understood the 
business perfectly: he had kept at our 
heels all the way up; now, without a word 
from us, he trotted off, and set a bird 
almost at once. As quick as I could load 
I was firing at snipe, and in a very short 
time had bagged six brace. “Look out! 
that’s no shnipe,” from Mick, as the dog 
came to a sudden point and remained like 
a rock, his eyes starting from his head ; 
quite a different thing from when he had a 
“shnipe” before him. “ Pattridge,” whis- 
pered the excited Mick, “or a hare.” 

“Go on!” to the dog; but Barney will 
not budge till he is regularly shoved along. 
Whirr ! up springs a glorious cock pheas- 
ant, which I miss in my flurry with both 
barrels, to the unmistakable disgust of 
Mick and Barney. 

“Missed, begor! there he goes straight 
into the lord’s wood—No! Be herrins, 
we'll have him yit! He’s down in the 
furze on the mearn ditch—Come on!” and 
off he started at a pace that I could hardly 
keep up with. 

“We'll have to git betune him an’ the 
ditch, for ye may swear that Paddy Gor- 
man, the lord’s keeper, is watchin’ to see 
if we put a fut in an’ his land.” 

Barney manoeuvres like a Von Moltke 
and presently comes to a dead set. 
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“Now mind yerself ¢iis time!” from 
Mick, and up gets the pheasant to be 
dropped as quickly, but out of bounds. 
Barney is over the ditch and has his bird 
secured, when from behind a tree jumps a 
tall man in velveteens, and covers the dog 
with his gun. 

Quick as a thought my gun is whipped 
out of my hand; Mick springs on the 
bank and covers the keeper. “Fire now, 
Gorman, av ye dar!” screamed Mick in 
the voice of a demon. “By the Father 
above us, an’ if ye pull trigger, I’ll blow 
the skull av ye!” 

“For God’s sake, mind what you're 
doing,” I called out to the man, “this 
fellow will surely shoot you.” 

The keeper slowly and sulkily took 
down the gun from his shoulder, and 
growled out, “It’s another three months 
ye want in Galway jail, Mick Houlahan, 
I suppose, wid yer poachin’ again.” 

“It’s the gallows I want for ye, Paddy 
Gorman. Be the tare o’ war, iv ye’d a 
harrumed a hair o’ that dog, ye’d never 
draw the breath o’ life again. I’d a given 
ye the contints o’ this through ye as sure 
as ye come o’ the breed o’ turncoats an’ 
informers,” hissed Mick with the venom 
that only the Irish can put into this most 
opprobrious of epithets. 

How or when the conflict would have 
ended if only the two had been there, I 
don’t know, but I took the gun from Mick 
and walked off, and Mick soon followed 
flourishing the pheasant in the air, and 
giving vent to some demon-like yells of 
“Here’s Houlahan!” I thought in the 
unsettled state of Mick’s nerves it would 
be as well to make for home, which we 
did, picking up on our way a few snipe, a 
hare, a couple of rabbits, and, in a patch of 
turnips, we met a covey of partridges, which 
I got three out of. A nice day’s shooting 
—not in quantity, but in variety—three 
ducks, brace of teal, a pheasant, a hare, 
brace of rabbits, brace and a half of par- 
tridge, and eight brace of snipe. 

I found Jack had been more lucky than 
he thought. By offering a large abate- 
ment nearly all the tenants had paid him. 

“They are an infernal lot, though,” he 
said tome. “ There was that old Ned Brien 
swore to me that he had to go and borrow 
a pound from this one, and a few shil- 
lings from that one to make up the rent, 
and after making such a poor mouth that 
I felt half inclined to let him off paying 
his rent, which came to eleven pounds ten 
shillings, he fumbled out a bag and counted 
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out ten notes, four of them being ten- 
pound notes and two fives. One of those 
will do me, with some silver,” I said 
to him, quietly shoving back the rest. 

“Why! What !—Oh! bad luck to ye, 
Biddy, ye give me the wrong bag.” 

The next day it was proposed I should 
try the Killruddery Bog, but we found the 
grouse so wild that I could not get near 
them, and only got a few hares. Mick, 
however, was equal to the occasion. 
“We'll have a dhrive,” he said. So he 
dispatched Micky Doolan’s “ gossoon” 
for some of the “ bhoys.” 

We soon had about twenty-five young 
fellows, and Mick led the way across 
country for a couple of miles, till at last he 
halted in some wild fields which had been 
partially reclaimed from a large bog. 

“You stay here, sor, behind this wall, 
an’ we'll soon show you some sport.” 

I did as I was directed, and Mick 
marched off with his forces, straight across 
the bog in Indian file. 

After watching them for a long time, I 
saw them spread out in a big half circle 
and commence moving in my direction. I 
could hear faint shouts, but after a little, 
those became more and more distinct. 
Whirr! and an old cock grouse goes past 
me at the rate of an expresstrain. Bang! 
bang! and I miss him with both barrels. 
Another badly missed again. A _ third 
leaves a snow-storm of feathers floating 
behind him: Then I see that I must shoot 
more in advance. Three birds, and I get 
a brace right and left. Once in onthe 
knack of shooting and I tumble the birds 
as quickly as possible to load. In a short 
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time I have several brace on the ground. 
Nearer and nearer come the yelling beat- 
ers, and faster and faster come the birds, 
till it is bang! bang! every minute. The 
grouse slacken, and a hare tops the wall, 
and scuds across the field to be quickly 
rolled over. The hares now take the 
place of the grouse, and the fun with them 
is fast and furious, until at last I have 
about a dozen lying in front of me. 

The beaters now come up to me, and I 
see they have not been idle, as two or 
three of them have hares in their hands, 
having bowled them over with the sticks 
they carried. Counting the slain, we find 
that eight brace of grouse and eleven 
hares have been bagged. 

“We have some o’ the marquis’s grouse 
an’ hares, any way,” said Mick, as he 
sopped down his long, lanky hair. ‘ The 
divil a fear o’ Paddy Gorman showing his 
face to-day.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say I have 
been shooting Lord Clanricarde’s birds 
and hares?” I asked. 

“ Begor, aye!” answered Mick, with a 
grin. “Shure, what harrum? They 
dursn’t come near us whin we’re on the 
dhrive.” 

We went out shooting ducks on Lough 
Derg with fair success, tried flight-shoot- 
ing at nightfall as the ducks were going to 
feed, with indifferent luck; had another 
turn at the snipe in the « big flash,” and 
some slaughter on the partridge. In fact, 
I spent a most enjoyable few days in the 
wilds of Galway, and amongst many rem- 
iniscences of Irish sport, that is not the 
least verdant spot. 
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IN CANOE 
BY 


Fancy a fresh, bright, breezy day—such 
a day as the best July can give us in 
our most northern latitude ; a clear green 
lake some nine miles by two; the sun- 
light gleaming and glancing quick among 
the waves, which in their turn dance and 
laugh incessantly, responsive to the friend- 
ly wind—the old, unnumbered laughter of 
the waters, joyous and inviting, sounding 
about all shores every summer since ever 
the waters were, and good for the ear and 
the soul of man since ever men have been. 
About the lake, here and there, are clear- 
ings and farms reaching to the water’s 
edge, well-tilled, though stumps enough 
remain to show that these are new settle- 
ments. For the most part, however, the 
forest still closely surrounds the lake. 
Dark evergreens everywhere, with an edge 
of dead trees in many parts, killed by the 
overflow which a dam in the outlet has 
caused. The banks of the lake are low, 
seldom more than five or six feet above 
the water; there are no mountains or 
great hills in view; and there is little va- 
riety of prospect to please the eye of any 
beholder save such as have learned to find 
an ever-sufficient variety in the view of 
any sheet of clean water above a mile 
square. 

This glorious afternoon the only boat 
to be seen on the lake is a queer little 
steamer, the Oak Leaf, slow of motion, 
big and bulging in the bow, rather un- 
promising in general aspect, but capable 
of doing more and better sorts of service 
than the mere salt-water seaman might 
imagine from the look of her, and of doing 
it, too, in ways of which such a seaman 
would not think—at least not if he could 
help it. For example, her method of mak- 
ing a landing, when it suits her conven- 
ience, is simply to run aground. She had 
started to-day at something after two 
o’clock from Caribou Cascade, for her 
daily trip through the lakes to Westport. 

There are not many passengers, and of 
the few we are concerned with only two— 
a stout and bearded man of books, and a 
bright slip of a boy who has been winning 
good reports at school—Holdredge and 
his Boy, so we will call them. 

Before the steamer makes a landing, the 
reader must be told how these two came 
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to be aboard her. In the summer of 
1872, under the quiet elms of a beautiful 
Massachusetts village, Holdredge, not yet 
grown over-bookish, had fallen in with 
Alden’s account of a Nautilus canoe. ‘Two 
distinct wishes have been always present 
with him from that day: to see and talk 
with Commodore Alden in the flesh, and 
to own and use a cruising canoe of the 
civilized type. Once he got so far—in 
New Brunswick, in 1876—as to learn the 
art of paddling a Canadian canoe with a 
single paddle, an art not to be despised 
in itself ; but even then the full satisfac- 
tion of a proper cruise seemed as far away 
as ever. Year after year, in all his jour- 
neyings, his eyes were open for streams 
and lakes that might suit a cruiser; among 
the “long, long thoughts” that fill the 
heart of youth in Venice came to him pic- 
tures of white canoe-sails moving hither 
and yon about the lagoons and even work- 
ing their way out to the outer Adriatic 
blue ; basking in Autumn sunshine he has 
looked out from the height of Fiesole 
down over the steep slant clad in the dark- 
green foliage of the olives, out over the 
towers and domes of Florence, his eye 
following the course of the Arno, and 
even there the canoe would dart, some- 
times, like a shuttle, across the varied 
web of his dreams; he has scanned the 
Rhine and the Tiber; the St. John and 
the St. Lawrence; the Connecticut, the 
Kanawha and the Kennebec; the Seine 
and the Susquehanna, and many another 
stream and many a lake besides, with a 
view to seeing how good the chance might 
be for his small navigation. But every 
year the summer foiled the winter’s hope. 

This afternoon, however, he felt that 
mixture of exultation with vague dread of 
disappointment which most men feel when 
a hope long deferred is at the point of ful- 
filment. For.the dread there seemed to be 
some reason. Had not his success come 
too late, perhaps,—he asked himself. Was 
he not getting a trifle too old to learn new 
arts? Had not his housed muscles grown 
over-flaccid ? In the last few months he 
had been slowly beginning to believe in 
earnest that there might be something in 
the oft-repeated warnings of his friends 
about too much coffee and _ tobacco 
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indoors, a sedentary life spent too exclu- 
sively with books and studies ; what if he 
should prove physically incapable of carry- 
ing out his cherished plan? 

For the exultation there was better rea- 
son. Forward of the awning and athwart 
the steamer, its ends protruding on each 
side some feet beyond the bulwarks, lay a 
canoe ; as fine a craft as the keen rivalry 
of skilful builders has thus far produced. 
She was still wrapped in burlaps and ex- 
celsior, and her owner knew little, as yet, 
of her qualities ; but afterward she proved 
herself all, and more than all, that he had 
hoped. Not that she was the “perfect 
canoe,” whose keel, we are told, “has never 
been laid ;’’ indeed, he would have been a 
miserably poor canoeist if he had not re- 
turned from his cruise with a head full of 
notions for her improvement; but he is 
entirely sure that the keel of a better 
canoe has never been laid, nor will be— 
until, to be sure, another similar canoe is 
built, with all his improvements worked in. 

In due time the Oak Leaf passes through 
the broad channel between Caribou Lake 
and Circle Lake, and rounds to to leave 
Holdredge and the Boy on the point be- 
tween the two lakes. ‘The captain’s prac- 
tised eye soon selects the proper place 
for the landing; the steamer runs gently 
aground ; the captain takes off his boots 
and rolls up his trousers, clambers over 
the side into the water, receives one end 
of the canoe as it is passed down to him, 
and launches it with the aid of a looped 
rope held by a man on deck. Next he 
takes one of the trunks and rests it gently 
on the covered deck of the canoe, pushes 
ashore, and unloads. Next the other trunk, 
then the two boxes, then the Boy, and, 
finally, Holdredge. In a moment more 
the captain is aboard again and the little 
propeller-screw is backing water ; and soon 
enough the steamer has crossed Circle Lake 
and is out of sight up Lightwood River. 

The reader may care to know what the 
captain of such a steamer in a new coun- 
try expects as his pay for transporting two 
passengers a distance of eight or nine 
miles, with the baggage indicated, and for 
the labor of loading and unloading, with a 
special landing at an unusual place. The 
total charge was one dollar, and this was 
demanded almost with an apology; the 
captain said he “always wanted folks to 
be satisfied.” 

Holdredge and the Boy are now landed 
on Pokamoke Point, which runs out be- 
tween Caribou Lake and Circle Lake. 
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They are a thousand miles, or thereabouts, 
from home, in a timber country in one of 
the States of what we of the East call the 
Northwest—that is to say, the northwest- 
ern part of the Old Dominion of Virginia. 
Caribou Lake has its outlet into one of the 
Great Lakes at Caribou Cascade, where a 
great lumber and trading company has its 
headquarters ; and back of Caribou Lake 
are a series of other lakes, all connected 
by streams navigable for small craft. 

Pokamoke Point has on either side a 
sand beach sloping very gently out to 
deep water, and above the beach a bank 
five or six feet high which must be climbed 
to reach the camping level. For a hun- 
dred yards back from the extremity of the 
Point the ground has been cleared, except 
that one pine-tree, tall and solitary, still 
stands in the middle of the cleared space. 
For another hundred yards there is nothing 
but underbrush and young trees of a sec- 
ond growth; afid back of that the forest, 
from which, however, the best trees have 
been culled. 

As soon as they were fairly landed, Hol- 
dredge and the Boy went greedily to work 
to free the canoe of its wrappings. She 
was built to carry a crew of two— six- 
teen feet long by thirty-two inches wide, 
and well adapted both for paddling and 
sailing. Our voyagers could not afford to 
feast their eyes too long, for Holdredge 
remembered that sunset must come before 
many hours and that many things were to 
be done. The trunks and boxes were 
opened and their contents carried up the 
bank and assorted. Then the tent was 
set up. 

That tent was a surprise to all who saw 
it. It had been the product of much 
study, many questions and some experi- 
ments. As it proved very highly satisfac- 
tory, inquiring minds may like to learn 
more about it. It was a modification of 
the cloth shanty described by “ Nessmuk”’ 
in Woodcraft, adapted to the wants of 
canoeists. But as anybody who reads Wood- 
craft will be able to contrive for himself 
some similar adaptation, we will not give 
here a description of what Holdredge be- 
lieves to be the canoeist’s tent of the fu- 
ture—a modification of his modification of 
“Nessmuk.” Although this tent of the 
future has no past whatever, Holdredge is 
sure that the experience which suggests 
the plan has been ample to warrant the 
confidence with which he recommends it. 

Probably not one in ten of those who 


ought to go canoeing really knows how to * 
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Let all such learn 
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tie the needed knot. 
carefully before starting, for “ grannies 
will not do. 

In some way the tent must be made 
waterproof. Perhaps the reader may be 
able to accomplish this by following one 
or another of the recipes commonly pub- 
lished. Holdredge, who was cautious 
enough to experiment a little before start- 
ing for the woods, could not make these 
recipes work to his satisfaction. What he 
did in the end was to have paraffine melted 
into the fibres of the cloth by a flat-iron 
upon an ironing-table, and the result was 
satisfactory in every respect. 

Surely nobody can need much instruc- 
tion about setting up a tent. Short, tough 
twigs are to be passed through the lower 
holes in the poles ; and when the short poles 
are driven, these twigs will hold the corner 
loops firmly down to the ground ; further- 
more, by this device the danger of driving 
in the poles too deep or not deep enough 
is obviated. Each of the three parts of 
the guy-rope will pass through one of the 
loops on the roof, then through the hole 
in the top of a pole, then wound once 
around the pole. The loop, of course, en- 
circles the pole. 

A tent will give all the shelter that 
one man needs. And the canoeist cannot 
too faithfully remember that he should 
always be self-sufficient, but should avoid 
providing much more of anything than is 
sufficient for himself. It is far better that 
two or more canoeists should cruise to- 
gether, but there should be nothing in the 
arrangements to make it uncomfortable 
for any one at any time to go off for a 
couple of days by himself. This is a point 
that may in a score of ways come to seem 
more important in the light of the camp-fire 
than near a study lamp. 

Another point of importance in favor of 
this tent is that it can be set up or taken 
down in a “jiffy.” A canoeist wants to be 
able to spend a good deal of his time in 
cruising, and to be at least able to cut 
down the camping to narrow limits of 
time. He often wants to be paddling by 
seven in the morning, day after day; and 
he does not want to be forced to stop pad- 
dling by two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Still less does he want to go without his 
breakfast or his supper, or to have the 
packing and unpacking badly done. 

In case of a storm the shelter of this 
tent may be improved by putting one of 
the sails of the canoe up at the front; this 
is no untried experiment; the thing can 
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always be done unless the wind comes 
from such a quarter as to be harmless. In 
short, Holdredge believes his tent to pos- 
sess the substantial advantages and none 
of the disadvantages of the so-called canoe 
tents, of which there are many kinds, from 
the obviously bad to the pretty good. 

As soon as the tent was set up in the 
shade of the lone pine on Pokamoke Point, 
Holdredge and the Boy changed their 
clothes, and very queer they looked to 
each other after the change was made. 
Then everything not needed for the cruise 
was hastily restored to the trunks to be 
sent back to town in the morning. The 
next concern was a bed, and the two went 
to work to cut ferns and the tips of ever- 
green boughs. They did not gather nearly 
enough; but it was getting late in the 
afternoon, and a bed did not matter so 
much as a supper after all. The getting 
of that supper was felt to be a critical busi- 
ness. There certainly was no way of get- 
ting it except by cooking it; and Hol- 
dredge had never cooked a morsel of food 
in his life. That sounds ominous, and the 
friendly reader may perhaps expect a ter- 
rible tale of hard bread and raw pork or 
of spoiled messes not fit to be eaten; but 
the fact nevertheless is that the expedition 
did not once suffer in the least from lack 
of good and appetizing food. 

It is a theory very commonly held that 
no one of the arts can be learned from 
books, or even from oral instruction, 
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without long practice under supervision. 
But Holdredge has always maintained that 
this depends in a very large measure upon 
the degree to which the learner feels a true 
thirst for knowledge. At any rate he de- 
clares for himself that he did, being very 
thirsty—or shall we say hungry ?—for that 
sort of knowledge, learn the art of cook- 
ing, quite well enough to make comfort- 
able canoeing practicable, by reading and 
asking questions—mainly by asking ques- 
tions. The lesson of which fact is, that 
no man of fair readiness of wit need be 
deterred from canoeing by the cooking 
bugbear. That night the Boy could “ not 
see why our cook at home never can make 
her bacon as good as this.” Possibly here 
and there a reader with some experience 
of camp life may think of a reason or, two 
quite apart from Holdredge’s newly ac- 
quired skill. 

After supper satisfaction ceased for a 
time. The wind had died down entirely, 
and the air seemed to be growing warmer 
rather than cooler. One of the warnings 
most often repeated to tourists who would 
go into thé woods, but not often enough 
repeated, is this: that something should 
always be provided which will keep mos- 
quitoes off. And this something must be 
something to smear upon the 


view of your own disposition is such as to 
make you believe that a night or two of 
torture would conquer your disgust. Hol- 
dredge forgot the tar and oil when he was 
packing at home and trusted to finding it 
afterward at Caribou Cascade. The mix- 
ture, however, seemed not to be known 
there, and he, in trying to describe its 
composition to the druggist of the place, 
made serious mistakes. To cut the mat- 
ter short, this first night in camp was one 
of the rare nights in which mosquitoes 
swarm and sting all night through, instead 
of only an hour at dusk and an hour at 
dawn, and the expedition was not protect- 
ed against mosquitoes in any efficient way 
whatever. Whether either of them slept 
at all that night is something neither of 
them knows. 

But they were too freshly filled with en- 
thusiasm for the novel mode of life to 
grumble. They heard, once, the long 
scream of a loon—a rare bird in those 
parts, seemingly; they heard the monot- 
onous booming of the engines on the tugs 
that draw scows loaded with cord-wood to 
the furnaces at Caribou Cascade; and 
once, for a half-hour, they heard the rain 
pattering swiftly, but without needless dis- 
turbance, on the roof of the tent. This 





face and hands. There are 
plenty of preparations for the 
purpose which are remarkably 
efficacious in advertisements 
and “testimonials,” and _per- 
haps not less efficacious in the 




















HOLDREDGE TRIES TO UPSET THE CANOE. 


woods. But the man who takes a mix- 
ture of pine tar and sweet-oil will certainly 
be protected, however it may be with the 
other preparations. If tar and oil sounds 
too disgusting to you, take good advice 
and stay out of the woods unless your 





shower set at rest all doubts about the 
efficacy of the paraffine treatment. Dawn 
came at last, and with it the beginning of 
a perfect summer day. 

Holdredge and the Boy remained for a 
week in camp on Pokamoke Point. Most 
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people out upon a first expedition would 
need something like that length of time 
for getting used to things. They paddled 
and they sailed, and in all ways they could 
think of they studied the management of 
canoe and camp. From many sources 
Holdredge had learned that it is an axio- 
matic truth—one of the fundamental pos- 
tulates of canoeing—that a new canoe will 
capsize and upset her crew once at least 
before she learns obedience. So he fol- 
lowed precisely the latest piece of advice 
he had received—from one of 


there was said to be trout-fishing. It was 
a still day, and Holdredge left his sails 
behind. By the time they reached the 
landing there was a strong wind—and 
constantly growing stronger—straight from 
theircamp. They went ashore to ask some 
questions, and, if possible, to make some 
small purchases. Getting back, after twen- 
ty minutes, to the landing, Holdredge found 
the wind very strong indeed, but decided 
to paddle before it a little farther down 
the lake, in order to look for the mouths 
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of the brooks which should give 
him trout. The search was vain; 
so terribly tangled with dead trees 





practical notion of the way in which such 
catastrophes happen and of the way to act 
when they happen unexpectedly. The Boy 
stood on the bank near the tent, gleefully 
waiting for the fun to begin. But the fun 
did not begin. Holdredge rolled his boat 
about and took all sorts of liberties with 
her, but she did not capsize. Finally he 
paddled ashore, satisfied that nothing short 
of the most extravagant mismanagement 
could tip her over. And that boat has never 
yet been capsized. In this matter it must 
be admitted that Holdredge was somewhat 
imprudent; he should have persisted in 
his efforts for a ducking. 

One day —too late in the afternoon— 
the two started out for a landing a couple 
of miles away on Circle Lake, near which 





and logs and driftwood was the 
shore all along there that it could 
not safely be approached in anything like 
rough water, and the closest scrutiny pos- 
sible under the circumstances disclosed no 
sign of any brook. When the canoe was 
turned it was seen that the landing was a 
great deal farther away than had been in- 
tended. It was a long, long job and a 
weary one, but at last they were back at 
the landing. To paddle to camp that 
night was impossible; at the store no 
quarters could be found; there was noth- 
ing for it but to start along the road that 
led away from the landing and try to find 
some house that would afford shelter and 
food. A quick scurry of rain just at this 
time, with a good prospect of more, added 
to the discomfort of the situation. Just 
as they were walking up to the door of the 
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first house, it occurred to Holdredge to 
wonder whether tramps were known in 
that region. In answer to his knock the 
door was opened, and he saw a kitchen 
half-filled with farm-hands in flannel shirts, 
while the weary-looking housewife was 
moving back and forth between the stove 
and the half-set supper-table. Holdredge 
stated his wants; the housewife declined, 
very promptly, to have anything to do with 
him: it was haying-time, and the house 
was crowded. The farm-hands grinned ; 
the house-dog barked as if to emphasize 
the dismissal, and Holdredge and the Boy 
moved on in a second shower of rain. A 
situation of no great hardship yet, to be 
sure, but still a situation to remind the 
grave man of books of the spacious com- 
forts of his home. At a second house the 
reception was more kindly, though here, 
again, there was no room. The long mid- 
summer twilight was fading into darkness 
as the two walked up to the third house, 
quite expecting another repulse. But this 
time they were taken in and fed and shel- 
tered. Holdredge smoked his pipe in the 
kitchen after supper with much the same 
satisfaction a mariner rescued from ship- 
wreck may be supposed to feel after his 
first meal on dry land. And in the morn- 
ing he learned that he might have walked, 








IN A SHARP SCURRY OF RAIN. 





by an easy path of not more than two 
miles, from the landing to his camp, if he 
had only known enough. 

Nothing had been touched at the camp 
during their absence. In these lumber 
countries there is very little danger of 
theft or malicious mischief. Hardly a day 
passed that there were not visitors at the 
Point—men employed on the tugs, Indians 
in camp near by, fishermen coming ashore 
to take their meals or to wait for favorable 
winds. There were interesting characters 
among them, of course: there always are 
everywhere for the traveler who cares to 
find them. One of these visitors said he 
was one of Cushing’s men in the famous 
Albemarle exploit, and so straight a story 
did he tell that Holdredge believed him. 

The canoeist in these regions must, 
however, be prepared for two things whjch 
he will do well to make up his mind before 
he starts not to find annoying. One is a 
ravenous curiosity. Everybody—or nearly 
everybody—will think his right quite as 
good as your own can be to know all that 
concerns you—your name, abode, occupa- 
tion and general antecedents and prospects, 
and, more particularly, the cost of anything 
you may happen to possess. It is strictly 
as a right—or so at least it seems at first 
to the stranger —that this information is 
demanded, and only in rare cases is there 
any preliminary pretense of civil request. 
The other annoyance is the standing 
assumption that you have the trader’s feel- 
ing about all your goods and possessions. 
Two or three times Holdredge was able to 
give moderate relief to the hunger of men 
and boys wind-bound at the Point. And 
two or three times he was angered by the 
question, “How much?” as a reward for 
his benevolence. Probably few canoeists 
would care to be thought willing to take 
pay for two cents’ worth of bread given to 
any hungry man, rich or poor; but the 
best plan, nevertheless, will always be to 
submit as far as possible to the general 
usages of the people through whose coun- 
try one travels, and that as good-naturedly 
as possible. 

When the time came for breaking camp 
and cruising on, Holdredge found out that 
the successful packing of a canoe requires 
practice. In spite of early rising it was 
nearly eleven o’clock when the actual start 
was made. The day proved more instruc- 
tive than agreeable. The wind was almost 
exactly athwart the straight course to the 
mouth of the river, and amounted to a 
fresh breeze. That promised an easy sail 
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across the lake. But the centre-board 
would not work ; the well was so full of 
traps that the crew had no liberty of 
motion; the breeze grew stronger and 
stronger, and the waves more and more 
threatening ; and Holdredge decided in a 
few minutes to get his sails in and paddle. 
The Boy took the tiller-ropes, and all went 
tolerably well until the canoe was very 
near the mouth of the river. Any sailor 
will see that what then happened was the 
natural thing to happen to a greenhorn 
under the circumstances. The wind had 
become almost a gale; the canoe was 
drifting ashore to leeward of the mouth; 
paddle as hard as he would, Holdredge 
could not head her right, and the rudder 
seemed for some unknown reason to give 
no help; every few minutes an ugly wave 
would toss a couple of quarts of water 
into the canoe. Inexorably the wind in- 
sisted on its own way. The canoe was 
driven into a tangle of dead trees prostrate 
along the shore, where she thumped against 
the trunks, and her cordage caught in the 
dry boughs. The water leaped in faster 
and in bigger lumps. The crew were in 
no danger here ; the way of escape to the 
shore was easy enough for them; but fora 
little while Holdredge had small hopes for 
his canoe ; it seemed she must be knocked 
to pieces there at the very beginning of her 
career, and—worst of all—within thirty 
yards of the river mouth, where she would 
have found safe shelter. Still there was a 
fighting chance for her. In a slight lull of 
the wind, by a great effort, Holdredge got 
her free of the tangle she was in and tried 
again for the mouth. It proved impossible 
to get her head around, and the next gust 
drove her ashore again—a dozen yards 
farther fromthe mouth. But this time, by 
a combination of luck and the skill that is 
born of difficulty, she was run up along- 
side a half-floating tree that had few 
branches, with her stern almost exactly to 
the wind. While the Boy held hard to a 
branch, Holdredge got astride of the trunk 
of this tree. It sank a little under his 
weight, but still sustained him. Using 
this perch, he got the water out of the boat 
and made a general examination of the 
condition of things. The rudder-yoke 
proved to be fouled with the dandy-sail, 
and thus the trouble of the steering was 
explained. Of course the blankets and 
provisions were very wet; that must 
happen sooner or later to every canoeist 
until experience has taught him the need 
and the methods of making water-tight 
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packages. By this time the wind seemed 
to be moderating, and Holdredge deter- 
mined on another effort. It was success- 
ful, and in a very few minutes he was 
easily paddling up the placid river. 

A halt by-and-by and a long rest anda 
partial drying of feet and clothes did much 
to restore the spirits of the expedition, but 
did not in the least help to dry the blan- 
kets and provisions. Still, when the new 
start was made, it was made with the 
brightest confidence: such mishaps give 
a relish to a cruise, a flavor worth tasting 
even while it is fresh. This afternoon the 
canoe ran twice aground in vexatious 
places; but after the morning’s troubles 
little things like that hardly counted as 
troubles at all. 

At last, unpleasantly near sunset, the 
canoe drew uf to her landing-place in Swift 
River. Surely every one who has lived at 
all in the woods must have pictures in his 
memory of this place and that where he 
has learned all at once to know the eartha 
fairer abode than he had ever thought it 
before. Some special brightness or ver- 
dure, some deep stillness where the habita- 
tions of wild life must be, some clear reflec- 
tion of green leaves and brown branches 
from a polished mirror of dark water, glad- 
dens the heart and will not be forgotten. 
It may be a strangely small and accidental 
thing that awakes such perpetual sympa- 
thy with some one of Nature’s moods or 
phases—a note that seems new in the wail 
of a belated loon; the quick flight of a 
whippoorwill, perched on the ridge of your 
tent and eagerly busy with his eccentric 
exclamation until startled by your near 
approach, For impressions such as these 
Swift River might afford endless material. 
A current deep and cold, but narrow and 
tortuous, hurrying as best it could, though 
never noisily, around and among lilies and 
weedy shoals; on one side the forest, on 
the other swamp or sandy plain, from which 
the timber had been mostly cut away ; on 
either hand low banks and thick spines of 
dead and living cedars, making a landing 
very difficult ; birds in plenty—not seldom 
snipe, kingfishers without number, black- 
birds, herons, now and then an eagle, 
once a great lumbering stork, that started 
near the bank and flew through the open 
swamp and perched on a high branch of a 
dead pine two hundred yards away—a 
picture for an etcher’s faithful copying. 
Here you might startle the watchfu! musk- 
rat, or silently watch some shy mink sus- 
pecting nothing. The tracks of deer were 


not uncommon, and the people of the 
region generally thought it prudent to 


carry some weapon of defense against the 
she-bear. A turn in the river gave our 
voyagers a pretty and most unexpected 
sight. Fifty yards in front of them the 


stream was spanned by a ruinous old’ 


bridge of heavy logs, abandoned years 
before when the lumbermen, for whose use 
it was built, had cut and hauled all the 
pines in their reach. Moving about on 
this old bridge were a half-dozen girls with 
sticks of alder in their hands, somewhat 
aimlessly pretending to fish. In that still 
and solitary place the sound of their chat- 
ter, the bright colors of their calico gowns, 
laid successful claim to the charm of rarity. 
In their turn they must have thought the 
graceful canoe, as each stroke of the drip- 
ping paddle brought it nearer, a pretty 
novelty in those waters. ‘The girls be- 
longed to a camping party of two or three 
families, who had come many miles to pick 
blueberries on the sandy plain near the 
river. Their camp was close by one end 
of the bridge, while Holdredge made his 
on the other side; and that night their 
bright fires and merry singing and laughter 
went not a little way to make his condi- 
tion seem less forlorn. He unloaded his 
boat as rapidly as possible and pitched 
his tent. ‘The wet blankets were hung on 
stumps, that the water might drain out. A 
fair supply of firewood was collected be- 
fore the darkness got too thick, and with 
the aid of a good fire.the blankets were 
made tolerably fit for use; but there was 
no time to gather materials for a bed, nor 
was there any cooking for supper: wet 
pilot-bread and sweet chocolate were the 
best that could be done. 

But nobody cares for the entire log of 
the voyage. A week later the expedition 
was transported by a farm-wagon from a 
landing on Lightwood Lake to another on 
Middle Lake without other mishap than 
the loss of one good piece of dried beef. 
At noon of that day the canoe was drifting 
on the still surface of a dark little lake, 
where, under a leaden sky, the clear-cut 
reflection of the evergreens reached out 
and made an outer border beyond the fra- 
grant lilies. And while the canoe drifted, 
Holdredge and the Boy took delight in the 
fragrance of the lilies and then took delight 
in their luncheon, for which no landing 
was made. Still later that day, after a long 
pull at paddling through a swift and 


crooked stream, they came out upon a 
larger lake, long and narrow—a fair sylvan 
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picture. 


A mile away was a point, with its 
lone pine towering abovea group of cedars, 
where they had been advised to make their 


camp. On the beach of sand below the 
pine were signs of activity—-men moving 
about and a couple of boats drawn up — 
which attracted Holdredge’s eyes more 
and more. Not many minutes were needed 
to dispel all doubt ; those boats were civil- 
ized canoes. The canoeists ashore were 
so busy with their own affairs that Hol- 
dredge approached within forty yards 
quite unobserved. Then came the hail 
“ Hilloa!” from the commodore on shore, 
engaged just then in washing the tin 
dishes in which he had cooked his dinner, 
and the answering question, ‘ What fleet is 
that?” It proved to be acompany of three 
students from the State university, bright 
and companionable, of course, cruising in 
canoes—and right good canoes, too—of 
their own building. That is the crowning 
satisfaction for the canoeist, if he can 
attain it: to owe no other workman any 
of the skill on which a successful cruise 
depends. These canoeists, none the less, 
were generous enough to admire the pur- 
chased excellence of Holdredge’s boat, and 
glad to get from it hints for their future 
building. The two little companies re- 
mained together on that point over Sun- 
day, resting and talking together, and 
parted Monday morning not without ex- 
pressions of mutual content at the meeting. 
One of the best and most ingenious things 
in the equipment contrived by these stu- 
dents was their stove. It was an ample box 
of sheet-iron, with plenty of holes and 
dampers, so jointed and hinged together 
that it could be completely folded and laid 
flat in the bottom of the canoe. The pipe 
was of such a size that the ordinary cans 
of cooked food would easily slide into it 
for transportation. Nothing could be more 
perfect for a company of two or three 
cruising with not less than two-canoes and 
sure of never getting separated. But for 
the normal canoeist—that is, for the single 
canoeist—something smaller and simpler is 
needed. This is really the principal un- 
solved problem of canoeing. It is and al- 
ways will be best to have along an alcohol 
stove for occasional use in special emer- 
gencies, but it will not do to try to dispense 
with an adequate portable stove for wood. 
This must be compact and convenient both 
for use and transportation, but there is no 
strong reason for trying to make it very 
light. 

It has been said already that there is 
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little danger of falling among thieves in 
the Northwest country. One more bit of 
the evidence deserves to be given. About 
mid-afternoon of a very perfect day Hol- 
dredge paddled ashore at a clearing, wish- 
ing to leave his boat there and go off 
across country five miles for a day’s fishing 
in a famous trout stream. He found the 
farmer—a jolly, contented-looking sort of 
man, with the air of one who never wants 
for anything—drawing in his hay. After 
a little consideration he decided that the 
weather was so fine he could risk his hay 
until morning ; pitched off his load; helped 
Holdredge put the canoe ashore, deep in 
the bushes ; hauled all the camp outfit and 
supplies up to his house for shelter; gave 
the travelers an abundant meal; drove 
them five miles in his wagon, with two 
horses; went after them again two days 
later ; and, finally, helped in loading and 
relaunching the boat. For all this he was 
content to accept two dollars and a half. 
“T ain’t agoin’ to make a hog o’ myself 
just because some other folks would,” said 
he. This ‘man was a graduate of a rough 
school: he had begun his career by spend- 
ing eighteen years at work on the Erie 
Canal; then he had sought his fortune in 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and various parts of 
Michigan, and had found it at last in a 
modest though certain way here on the 
bank of Middle Lake. 

One specimen at least of Holdredge’s 
cookery ought to be described—the reader 
shall say whether for warning or encour- 
agement. One afternoon at about four 
o’clock the canoe was stopped on its way 
down Middle River by a jam of logs ahead. 
It would have been possible to go back a 
couple of miles, much of the way against 
a very strong current, to a good camping- 
ground. The alternative was to make a 
landing at once and spend the night on 
a very bad camping-ground. For several 
reasons the landing was chosen.  Hol- 
dredge started his fire as speedily as pos- 
sible, and put on the kettle with two quarts 
of water; then he cut up a generous piece 
of salt pork into little cubes and put them 
into the kettle ; next two potatoes and one 
onion in the same way. These things 
were kept boiling as hard as possible for 
about an hour. Then a can of oysters 
was emptied into the kettle. Next, a 
quantity of French mustard, a little salt, a 
liberal allowance of pepper, and a good 
deal of celery salt were well stirred in. 
For another hour a slow boiling was 
maintained, with frequent stirrings. Then 
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a tablespoonful of Liebig’s beef extract. 
Finally, enough hard bread to thicken the 
stew was crumbled fine and stirred in 
slowly, the kettle held on edge on the 
stove to prevent burning. It was served 
hot ; and nobody will ever persuade the 
Boy that any finer dish was ever cooked 
anywhere. What was left over sufficed 
as the groundwork of a breakfast next 
morning. 

The furious exhilaration of the sail on 
Lightwood Lake was a thing to baffle any- 
body’s powers of description. The distance 
was about eight miles; the wind strong on 
the starboard quarter, nearly aft. Luckily 
the captain was cautious and decided to 
use only reefed mainsail. By the time he 
was a half-mile from shore, he began to 
realize that he had undertaken about all 
he could manage. The wind was rising 
and so was the sea, and all about was tur- 
moil enough and more than enough. The 
canoe was buoyant; but Holdredge dis- 
covered, what he had not thought of before, 
that she would have been positively safer 
if she had been shorter. 

Luckily Holdredge had some knowledge 
of the principles of steering. The pull at 
the sheet seemed almost enough to drag 
his arm from the socket, and the tiller 
deck-yoke was not much easier to handle. 
The wind whistled and screamed ; and the 
boat, after each escape from engulfment, 
leaped and sprang and raced on with a 
speed that fairly took the breath away. 
“We shall soon be out of the lake or in it,” 
said Holdredge to the Boy. Not many 
minutes later there was hardly wind enough 
to stretch the sheet ; the sea was still run- 
ning, but growing gentle; and the canoe 
was gliding easily into the river. 

The last day of cruising had more of 
hardship than the first, and perhaps quite 
as much of danger. The start was from 
Pokamoke again—this time toward Caribou 
Cascade. Holdredge expected an easy 
run with the wind on the port quarter. 
But scarcely were the sails hoisted when he 
found to his dismay that she did not obey 
the rudder. Unable to see or to guess 
what the trouble might be, and therefore 
unwilling in a rising wind to risk the ex- 
periment ‘of steering with a paddle, he 
could only make for shore. By good luck 
he got his sails in and struck out for the 
point. There he found that nothing was 
left of his rudder but the rudder-post. 
By this time there was sea enough to 
make cautious steering necessary, and sail- 
ing seemed out of the question; but he 
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decided to try paddling. His plan was to 
face the wind, keeping her head off a point 
or two whenever the waves would allow it, 
and to trust to the drifting force of the 
wind to carry him across the lake. Once 
on the other side he would have the great 
advantage of being able to paddle in the 
lee of the shore. The plan succeeded, but 
it cost no less than three hours of vigor- 
ous and steady work to make about two 
miles. By that time the wind had ceased, 
and the whole lake had a surface like glass. 
After such a pull as that there was comfort 
in a cold luncheon and a pipe of tobacco. 
The pipe, however, was soon put out by 
a drenching rain; but that did not greatly 
matter. Long before sundown the canoe 
was lying in a warehouse, a mere piece 
of freight for the East, and Holdredge 
and the Boy, drying themselves before 
a fire of blazing coals while a bath was 
preparing, were trying to make out how 
soon they could get across the Ohio 
River. 

This plain little tale has been told 
chiefly for the sake of the moral which, it 
is hoped, may here be tacked on without 
offense. It is unpretending, as all morals 
should be. If there be any man of seden- 
tary habit who finds himself, or fears that 
he may find himself, somewhat run down, 





and who thinks he can expect no satisfac- 
tion in trying any of the various sorts of 
physical exercise and recuperation that 
may have been preached to him, let him 
carefully consider whether a canoe cruise 
may not be the very thing for him. The 
difficulties and dangers which might seem 
to such a man likely to prove considerable 
will vanish after a little reflection —cer- 
tainly after a brief experiment. He need 
not be in any degree an athlete: he may 
be able to get the fullest enjoyment and 
profit out of a cruise, and yet cut a miser- 
able figure in a gymnasium. He need not 
be a sailor: he can learn all he needs to 
know in advance about sailing from books ; 
experience (including probably a few duck- 
ings) will teach him the rest: of course he 
will not begin on the Atlantic nor on the 
Great Lakes, nor yet in a gale of wind. He 
need not even be able to swim, if he will 
resolutely make up his mind never to go 
aboard without putting on a cork jacket. 
He may find in Holdredge’s experience a 
fair picture of the risks as well as of the 
hardships he will have to encounter, and of 
the chance of success in encountering them. 
Whatever satisfactions he may promise 
himself at the start, it is safe to predict 
that he will see them all enlarged in his 
retrospect. 


THE STORY OF CATHCART’S POOL. 


BY E. HOUGH. 


Yes, that’s my name. Yes, I be a fish- 
erman. That’s my cabin yon’, and that’s 
my boat. I fishes fer a livin’. I don’t 
care who knows that. I don’t know as I’m 
ashamed on it. I know there’s some as 
turns up their nose at sich, and says that 
sellin’ o’ fish is sum’at as no gentleman ’ud 
do. I beant no gentleman. I weren't 
born sich in the old country. But I don’t 
downright care to be, just. It’s owin’ to 
what you calls a gentleman, an’ owin’ to 
how you fishe$, an’ how you sells “em. 
Yes, I fishes wi’ a sunk line, to be sure, 
an’ I’ve took up a hunnerd pound the 
night, many’s the time. I’ve e’en used a 
trummel net betimes. But a seine I does 
despise, an’ any as uses it. It kills the 
little ’uns. No, I can’t see why, if a fish 
wants to bite on a sunk line, it an’t as good 
a fish as if you worried it a hour or so on 


arod. .An’ if it is as good, I don’t see 
what harm there is in lettin’ some ’un else 
get the good o’ it. An’ if they gets the 
good, why not let ’em pay fer it? Ifa fish 
wuzn’t caught, how could he be eat? An’ 
can I ketch ’em fer nothink? It an't 
much, sure. I beant rich, with sellin’ o’ 
fish. It’s the rich men, with steam nets, 
an’ steam boats, an’ miles o’ twine, that’s 
a depoperlatin’ 0’ these here big lakes, an’ 
cuttin’ off th’ supply fer these rivers as 
runs into ‘em. J an’t a depoperlatin’ of 
nothink. I beant only in th’ fishin’ way 
on a small line. I makes enough fer me 
an’ th’ ole ’ooman to live on. That’s all. 

Lor’! if th’ people as Wants fish to eat 
had to buy ’em of fellers as fishes wi’ a rod, 
I don’t think as they’d eat much. Yes, 
they’s two kinds o’ fishin’ ; fer fun an’ fer 
eatin’. An’ I don’t think as either kind 
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ought to go for to be onreasonable wi’ 
t’other. I'm sure I likes to see a feller fish 
fer fun, if he knows how. But a sloven 
caster I does despise. 

This here reminds me of th’ finest gen- 
tleman an’ th’ finest fisher that I ever did 
know: an’ him I don’t think I can’t never 
forget, noways. Ah, there were a’ angler 
for you! He could hit that stump yon’, 
acrost the pool, castin’ wi’ a frog. I’ve 
see him do’t, many’s the time. That’s 
forty yard. An’ a lighter, swifter caster 
wi’ the fly I don’t think never stretched a 
line. Watchin’ o’ him fishin’ wi’ the fly, an’ 
him a-stannin’ up so nice an’ straight, an’ 
the little rod a-swishin’, an’ the line a- 
stretchin’ out so clean an’ taut behind 
him till you might a-hung your coat on it, 
an’ then a-droppin’ so light ’twouldn’t scare 
a water-beetle—why, that did do more’n 
anythink to make me feel kind like to that 
sort o’ fishin: An’ eh, man! what a pretty 
fellow he were, were Mr. Harry Buford. 
Sum’ers under six feet, I take it, an’ wery 
erect like, an’ good in the shoulders, an’ 
slopin’ in fine in the sides. Hard all over, 
like nails. Oh, I’m a old countryman, an’ 
I knows what a proper man is. I werea 
good man myself, in my day. But I don’t 
hardly think as I ever could have bested 
Mr. Harry. He were wery quick like, an’ 
that strong, you haven’t no ideer! There 
weren't nothink as he couldn’t do. I 
know personal he were a dead shot on 
birds, ’cause I’ve ben out wi’ him; and 
I’ve see him throw up dollars an’ hit ’em 
wi’ the pistol; an’ I’ve got a playin’ card, 
the ten o’ spades, as he shot out, spot 
after spot, wi’ a rifle, so far that I couldn’t 
hardly see it, wi’ my sort o’ eyes. No; 
I say there weren’t nothink Mr. Harry 
couldn’t do. He could ride any horse 
as ever wore hair; an’ I’ve see him ride 
some bad ones, wi’ him a-sittin’ pale like, 
an’ his eyes wi’ theckan a sort o’ a glint in 
‘em, an’ his face yet so happy like. There 
were that in Mr. Harry’s face as one 
wouldn’t like to run contrary to, I should 
say; though, Lor’! we allus got on to- 
gether famous. He allus seemed to me 
to be one o’ that sort—they is a few on ’em 
—who wouldn’t, or mebbe couldn’t, give 
up anythink they had once set their mind 
on. You want to stand clear o’ that sort, 
mostly. 

Not as you’d want to stand clear o’ Mr. 
Harry, on gen’ral princerples ; for a pleas- 
anter, companionabler one you never see. 
That is, as I may say, if he tuk a notion 
to ye; if he didn’t, he’d be kind o’ polite 
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like, but hard to unnerstand. Leastways, 
I couldn’t unnerstand that part o’ him. 
But when him an’ me wuz together—why, 
bless ’ee, man, we wuz just as comferble as 
any two cronies you ever see. He had a 
sharp, jokin’ way wi’ him, once in a way, 
an’ he’d start in an’ talk to me some ev’nin’s 
in a lot of big words I couldn’t unnerstand 
—just a-chaffin’ o’ me like, you know; but 
then he’d change that, an’ sit down like we 
wuz pardners in the business; an’ I do 
think he c’ud talk more sense, an’ more 
larnin’, an’ do it in a quieter, plainer sort 
o’ way, than any man I ever did meet up 
with 

Some says you can tell a gentleman one 
way, some another. Some says by the 
clo’es, though I doubts that sum’at. But 
Mr. Harry’s clo’es allus did fit him easy, 
but neat. His coat kind o’ come in neat, 
an’ sprung out over his hips nice; an’ his 
trousers clung in to the heels o’ his boots, 
an’ never did pouch out on the knees, like 
some. Now, my trousers sticks out be- 
hind, you see, partly owin’ to the rheumatics 
settin’ my legs forrud a bit, an’ partly to 
my stoopin’ so, sittin’ on the bank or in the 
boat. An’ I must say myclo’es an’t so 
clean. Now Mr. Harry, he c’ud be out in 
the boat all the arternoon, wi’ fish floppin’ 
all over the bottom o’ her, an’ he’d come 
out as clean an’ neat as a pin. Dirt 
wouldn’t stick to him, somehow. Were he 
adandy? No, he weren’t. I say he were a 
gentleman. He’d a-looked it, even in your 
clo’es. JZ knowed it, ’cause he talked so 
kind an’ fair wi’ me. He didn’t ‘ave 
nothink to say about my sellin’ fish; nor 
call one sort o’ fishin’ right an’ t’other 
wrong. ‘Teach me your sort o’ fishin’,” 
says he, “an’ I’ll teach you:mine.” An’ I 
teached him, an’ him that patient! Only 
he allus woudd get excited about takin’ on 
‘em off the lines. Lor’! J don’t never 
think about that. Fish is fish, that’s all. 

Mr. Harry know’d where the catfish laid 
best, an’ he know’d when the bass was in 
the pool—an’ couldn’t he just catch bass, 
wi’ that little whip o’ his’n! An’ he c’ud 
tell when a fish bit whether ’twas a bass, or 
a wall-eye pike, ora pickerl. Onct we wuz 
fishin’ right here, just arter the spring rise 
had run down, an’ he cast out a little ways 
—fishin’ with one o’ my poles, ‘cause he 
’adn’t got his own along that day—which 
it had a big shiner on fer bait, an’ a wired 
hook, an’ a cork—as’d a-made Mr. Harry’s 
blood run cold if it wuz his own rig, but 
he were too p’lite to say so, it bein’ mine 
Well, he got a bite, an’ off the cork startea 
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acrost the pool ; an’ says I, “ Little pickerl,” 
‘lowin’ it c’udn’t take the big shiner in; but 
says he, “No, that’s a pike, an’ a good 
one; see how strong he’s swimmin’ off. 
Bet he'll go over ten pounds!” Well, he 
waited till the fish got to his hole, an’ in 
about four minutes he struck him ’ard wi’ 
the hook, an’ of all the row there were in 
this here pool then! Fight? well, he did, 
you may say. He went out o’ water onct 
fur enough fer us to see what we ’ad, an’ 
I wish I may die if he didn’t look long 
as the sea-sarpent! Twenty-six pound he 
weighed, as we arterwuds learnt. W’ich 
shows wot a eye fer fishin’ that fellow had, 
sir. He’d a-made a rare fisher, would Mr. 
Harry, in my line o’ business ! 

Where’s Mr. Harry now? Wot become 
o’ him? I—I hope, sir, he’s in a better 
world as thisn. How? Why, he were 
drownded. Where? Why, right in this 
here pool here. Yes, I'll tell ye. Excuse 
me for a minit: this east wind is uncom- 
mon hard on a old man’s eyes. 

Mr. Harry, he come down here one ev’- 
nin’ a-lookin’ reglar wicious. I cari’t call 
it nothink but reglar wicious. A stranger 
mightn’t a-noticed it, but I did. Hewere 
quiet like, but his face were like painted 
iron, an’ his eyes had got a different color 
in ’em, w’ich was bad to look at. So he 
set down alongside, an’ slashed in his line ; 
but he weren’t fishin,’ sir. Not no more’n 
I be now. An’ says I arter awhile, easy 
like, ‘‘ Mr. Harry,som’ats gone wrong, an’t 
it?’ An’ says he, * Cathcart, old man, by 
G—d, I'll tell ye!” An’ so he told me the 
story—a story you may a-heern, many’s the 
time; how a high-spirited an’ honerble 
man loved a _ beautiful an’ light-minded 
woman, an’ loved her better’n she de- 
served; how she couldn’t tell her own 
mind no two weeks alike; how there 
wuz money troubles, misunnerstannin’s, 
an’ bad words between them as oughter 
a-know’d better. I knowed Mr. Harry, 
an’ I knowed that when he’d got his head 
set an’ his pride up, nothink on earth c’ud 
turn him. An’ when I’d heerd the whole 
story through, I knowed the matter were 
such as there weren’t no mendin’ on it ; 
an’ knowed it were true when he said, 
“Cathcart, old man, by G—d, it’s all 
over!” An’ them two times wuz all the 
times I ever hear Mr. Harry swear. 

What can ye do in acase like that? You 
might do som’at wi’ some men, but ye 
c’udn’t do naught wi’ this un. I tried it. 
I went for to reason wi’ him, you know. 
““Mr. Harry,” says I, “ you knows my ole 
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*ooman, don’t ye?” 
an’ I says, “ Well, now I’ll tell ye. 


An’ says he, “ Yes;” 
That 
an’t the first ooman as ever I had anythink 


to do with, don’t you know. When I were 
a young man like yerself, I’d a lass I lo’ed 
wi’ all the heart I had, an’ I do think I’d 
a-died for her, willin’. But she threw me 
over, an’ married a tin-peddler. An’ | 
swore I'd do myself fer that, an’ I do think 
I thought I would. But I didn’t. So I 
married Nancy, yon’; an’ mayhap ’twere’s 
well, for she’s made me a good ’ooman, an’ 
has my meals reglar, though I do think 
she might cook catfish better. Now,” 
says I, “what’s the sense fer you to go fer 
to cut up so rough about this here for? 
Look at my old ’ooman an’ me. Look at 
this here string o’ fish; don’t you think 
they’s just as good uns in there ?” says I, 
a-pointin’ into the pool. 

“Cathcart,” says he, suddent like, “ did 
you feel like killin’ yerself ?” 

‘Lor’ bless ye, Mr. Harry,” says I, “in 
course I did. They allus does, mostly, or 
talks so. But then they never does, really.” 

“Don’t they ?”’ says he ; an’ then he says, 
“Cathcart, would you ha’ ben a coward if 
you had ?” 

“Deed, no, Mr. Harry,” says I. “I 
were too big a coward to do it, I were; 
that’s what ailed me.” An’ he laughed ; 
wich I don’t want to hear no more such 
laughs. An’ when I looked at him he were 
a-settin’ wi’ his face turned towarts the 
west, an’ the sun were a-shinin’ on to it. 
An’ that were the saddest sight I ever see ; 
his face were so onnateral hard, an’ drawed 
an’ hurt like. An’ that were the last time 
I looked at his face in life. An’ I felt my 
blood fall down low in me, an’ I got cold, 
instinctive. What it wuz I didn’t know, 
but I knowed somethink were a-comin’, an’ 
in the next five minits I growed old. 

“Ts the long line down, old man?” Mr. 
Harry asked, after a while. 

“Yes, Mr. Harry,” I says, “ I’ve just put 
her down. Won’t ye help me run her out 
arter a while?” 

He didn’t answer; but perty soon he 
sings out, “ There, now! I’m fast on the 
sunk line.” I looked at his line, an’ it 
didn’t seem snagged up on nothink. But 
Mr. Harry he got up, an’ says he, “ I'll go 
down an’ loose her ;” just as if he wuz a- 
goin’ to step down cellar an’ get a san’- 
wich. An’ I cries out, “’Old ’ard, Mr. 
Harry; I'll get a pole ;” meanin’ to poke his 
gear loose. But when I come back wi’ the 
pole, there he were a-stannin’ on the bank, 
in his trousers, wi’ his hat off an’ his chest 
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bare. He were a grand-made man, a 
pictur’ of aman! As I stood a-lookin’ at 
him, wi’ his skin so soft an’ corded, like a 
thoroughbred, an’ the muscles a-stannin’ 
out on him so fine an’ grand, an’ him so 
shapely in his chest an’ flank, I thinks to 
myself, thinks I, That young ‘ooman don’t 
know what sort o’ a man she’s a-throwin’ 
away, she don’t! An’ I thinks, thinks I, 
It'd be better if more of our young men 
wuz like this’n a-stannin’ there, thinks I. 

I stopped to look at him, he were so 
perty. An’ just then, wi’out takin’ off any 
more o’ his clo’es, an’ wi’ just one quick 
look about an’ above him, he sprung in. 
He stood right ere. I’d seen him spoil a 
good suit o’ clo’es wadin’ right in after a 
dead duck. It wouldn’t a-done no good to 
speak to him. But I wish, oh, I wish to 
God he’d left them trousers on the bank ! 

Eh? what? Now, sir, let me tell it my 
own way. I sot down on the bank waitin’ 
for him to come up. I saw the line move. 
He were a good swimmer, an’ I weren't 
oneasy. Not at first. But hestayed down 
so, I broke out a-sweatin’. Then I got 
cold. I grabbed at the end o’ the sunk 
line, an’ tugged at it hard. I couldn’t lift 
her! Then I hollers out an’ runs for the 
boat, an’ that’s away down below at the end 
o’ the pool, an’ the oars at the house! An’ 
I gets in, an’ somehow, I don’t know how, 
I works the boat up over the place, an’ outs 
anchor, an’ then over I goes, down arter 
him, a-holdin’ on to the anchor-line. An’ 
sir, | found him, I touched him! He were 
fast, sir, fast to the sunk line.! 

When I know’d it, I groaned, down in 
there ; an’ the water run into me when I 
done that, an’ I had to come up, an’! 
hung on to the boat and coughed hard; 
me a-knowin’ ‘twuz long, long ago he’d 
went down, an’ that each second wuz worth 
a million. An’ I prayed, an’ went down 
agin, and gripped him, an’ tried to pull him 
loose. One o’ the big hooks on the sunk 
line were snagged clean through his trou- 
sers, an’ do what I might I couldn’t get it 
loose, an’ I had to come up agin. I took 
one whiff an’ went down quick, for I 
know’d what had to be done: the trousers 
had got to be pulled off him, down in 
there. An’ I caught hold an’ ripped ’em 
down, an’ tore him loose out o’ ’em— 
a-cuttin’ myself bad on the hooks—an’ 
arter a age o’ hard work, wi’ everythink 
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burnin’ red before my eyes, an’ my ears 
thunderin’, I got him up, an’ cut off the 
anchor-rope, an’ somehow got in to shore. 

I know’d how to treat a drownded man, 
an’ I done all possible for him. I run to 
th’ house, an’ got hot water, an’ whisky, 
an’ flannels, an’ worked away for overa 
hour, while the old ’ooman were a-runnin’ 
to town fer a doctor. It weren’t no use; 
it weren’t no use, sir! He were gone. 
When they come, I were a-sittin’ a-holdin’ 
his head an’ shoulders in my lap, an’ 
a-lookin’ down in his face; him a-lyin’ so 
still there, an’ his face so sad an’ white. 
An’ I c’udn’t cry—I can now, though, 
dang it, sir! an’ I don’t care, either, so 
there !—TI just set there a-holdin’ o’ him. 
I did love that boy! 

Why didn’t Ae free himself 0’ his clo’es 
arter he got snagged? How do we know 
what went on, down in there? Maybe he 
did try. What ?—You! Did he do it a- 
purpose, you say? Say! You goon away. 
Who be you, a-puttin’ such thoughts in my 
head? A coward if he did, arter all? 
Well, now, I’m sixty year an’ past, an’ a 
little crooked, but I can beat any man as 
says Mr. Harry had any coward in him! 
No matter how he done it, whether he done 
it a-purpose or not, he done it like a man! 

About the ’ooman? Oh, she come down 
an’ cried an’ raved about, an’ hung on to 
him, an’ kissed him, an’ let her hair down, 
an’ vowed she’d murdered him, an’ swore 
she’d kill herself. Did she? No. No 
such luck. She’s alive to-day. Married 
a New York man, an’ is a-livin’ in the city. 
There an’t no accountin’ for women. 
They’re strange, so they are. 

Would you like some fish to take along 
wi’ you to-night? Right you are. About 
pay? Oh, no; I know it’s usual, an’, yes, I 
fishes for a livin’; but not to-night, please, 
sir—not after talkin’ of Mr. Harry. It’sa 
feelin’ I can’t explain, sir; but I’d rather 
not, to-night. Come along, it’s growin’ a 
bit chilly for me as the sun sinks; an’ 
there’s that old, cold ripple on the pool 
agin, same as— Do you know, sir, I’m 
chained to this pool by that death-line yon’. 
I fishes for a livin’. I beant rich. I has 
to stay here. Else I’d get away. ’Ave you 
noticed, sir, there’s a grayish cast in the 
sky hereabouts, all the time now? An’ the 
sun, it an’tso warm. No, no, the sun it 
an’t so warm. Come along. 








BY JAMES 


THE largest and most prolific game section 
in the world, extending between Hudson’s 
Bay on the north and the Gulf of Mexico 
on the south, and bounded on either side 
by the great oceans, has been so shamefully 
abused by the American sportsman that, 
within the limits of a single generation, its 
supply of game has been reduced fully five- 
sixths. The portion of this territory com- 
prised within the United States—consti- 
tuting the larger half—has suffered most in 
this crusade of extermination. Within this 
section, the large game (buffalo, elk, moose, 
etc.) has been practically exterminated, 
and at the present rate of destruction the 
smaller four-footed and feathered , game 
cannot survive another half century. These 
are the facts which confront us to-day, and 
which must force upon the American pub- 
lic the necessity of dealing with the prob- 
lem of game protection in this country, at 
least so far as concerns the small game 
which is still left to us. 

This problem has never been solved, or 
partially solved, in the United States. To 
be sure, statutes purporting to be game 
laws, stand on the statute-books of nearly 
every State. But these so-called laws are 
either dead letters, or so framed as to favor 
in reality the interests of hotel keepers and 
market dealers. Asan instance of the wis- 
dom with which these laws are framed, and 
their value as a method of game protection, 
it will be necessary only to refer to the fact 
that, up to the present year (1887), less 
than half a dozen States had any law what- 
ever to protect wild fowl upon their breed- 
ing-grounds in the spring! Indeed, as 
every person must know, the spring shoot- 


ing of ducks and geese has been a com-: 


mon practice with American sportsmen. 
Just at the present time the leading sports- 
men’s papers in this country are taking up 
the cry against spring shooting, and, in re- 
sponse to the strong efforts of influential 
sportsmen, the legislatures of three more 
States have passed laws prohibiting it. In 
the great majority of the States and Ter- 
ritories, however, spring shooting is still 
legal. 

With such facts before us, it would be 
presumption to claim that the States have 
any game laws worth the name, or that the 
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problem of game protection has been even 
partially solved in this country. The first 
definite steps have yet to be taken in that 
direction. With wholly imperfect game 
laws, and a general disregard of such as 
we have, it would be better, as a wag has 
shrewdly remarked, to “let the people shoot 
for their own amusement, and not to spite 
the statute.” 

Having so long neglected a matter con- 
cerning an important source of food supply, 
and of health and energy to the people, it 
now becomes doubly necessary to take 
those means, which, had they been resorted 
to thirty years earlier, would have pre- 
served the greater part of that abundant 
supply of game with which nature origi- 
nally furnished us. That this question is 
now a pressing one, seems hardly necessary 
to argue. The value of the wild game 
within its domain has always been recog- 
nized by every civilized, law-making nation. 
Look at the intricate, carefully-prepared, 
and strictly enforced game laws of the va- 
rious European nations, by which the game 
supply of the Old World for centuries has 
been kept almost in statu guo. Strange as it 
may seem, there is no nation on the globe 
threatened with the extermination of its 
small game, with the exception of these 
young United States! Such a possibility 
nay, probability—as confronts us, would 
at once arouse any European community 
to the necessity of action. 

It is, of course, impossible to compare 
the condition of the United States, were all 
its small game destroyed, with any other 
nation so circumstanced ; for no other na- 
tion has been so unfortunate—so criminally 
careless, rather—as to have exhausted the 
bounty with which nature provided it. But 
it would be easy to paint, by the aid of 
the imagination, the state of affairs which 
would ensue were this the case in America. 
Game forms a principal item in the food 
supply of our large cities. If the supply 
in this country were exhausted, or so nearly 
exhausted as to make its pursuit as a 
food product unprofitable, not only would 
the don-vivant, the diner-out, and the occa- 
sional banqueter have to resign the most 
tempting feature of the fashionable bill of 
fare, but people who live mostly upon the 
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ordinary meats would suffer from their in- 
creased cost. 

Further, the healthful stimulus of field 
sports—perhaps the most universal recre- 
ation in the world—would be lost to the 
American people. Nowhere else than in 
field sports can be found so rich a fund of 
health and pleasure. The mind pleasantly 
employed; the body uniformly and not too 
severely exercised ; the valuable qualities 
of skill, patience and self-control developed 
and called into action; these are some of 
the features which render the pursuit of 
small game so fascinating and helpful as a 
recreation. The advantages of the preser- 
vation of our supply of small game might 
be still further set forth; but enough has 
been said to show that its extinction would 
be a calamity to the nation. 

Now, addressing ourselves to the problem 
of protecting and preserving what game 
we have left, we shall first ask, what are the 
chief causes of game destruction in this 
country? We have already noted bad laws 
and laws not properly enforced. I will 
name five other destructive causes: 

1. The introduction of too destructive 
and unsportsmanlike firearms. 

2. The development of an unsportsman- 
like class. 

3. The destruction of coverts, and the 
reclaiming of waste tracts and breeding- 
grounds. 

4. The large increase in the number of 
American sportsmen. 

5. The greater skill of those who shoot, 
owing to the introduction of. artificial tar- 
gets for practice, and emulation in the 
field. 

The two last-named causes are perfectly 
legitimate. There is no way of counteract- 
ing or removing them, nor would any friend 
of field sports so desire. But the first three 
causes named are illegitimate, and should 
no longer be allowed to diminish our game 
supply. 

(1). The introduction of too destructive 
and unsportsmanlike firearms. It is not 
too much to claim, that the breech-loading 
shotgun is directly responsible for the ex- 
termination of the greater portion of our 
small game. When this firearm was first 
introduced into this country, the prediction 
was made that it would prove more de- 
structive to our game supply within a 
decade than the muzzle-loader had been 
within three-quarters of a century. The 
prediction was laughed at, but it has been 
verified with a vengeance. Many sports- 
men of the old school for a long time 
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refused to use the breech-loader, or to 
shoot with those who used it, declaring 
that the employment of such an engine of 
destruction was unsportsmanlike, and more 
befitting the slaughter-pen than the field. 
Most of the sturdy advocates of the old 
muzzle-loader, I regret to say, are now 
either dead or have revised their opinions. 
Nevertheless they were right. The breech- 
loader is only fit to use at the traps. The 
rapidity with which it can be loaded and 
re-loaded in the field makes it terribly 
destructive. Yet, if the breech-loader is 
such an instrument of slaughter, what 
shall we say of the still more modern 
magazine shotgun, which has recently been 
put on the market—an arm which can be 
fired six times in less than six seconds? Not 
only is the man who will use such a gun 
as this in the field no sportsman, but he is, 
on broader grounds, no man—a disgrace 
to humanity. Nevertheless, the magazine 
gun, as its manufacturers truthfully claim, 
is “coming to the front.” In less than 
ten years, I venture to say, the more 
sportsmanlike, but still too destructive 
breech-loader, will have become as old- 
fashioned as the muzzle-loader now is. 
But by that time, undoubtedly, unless the 
present rate of destruction is diminished, 
there will hardly be enough small game 
left in the more settled portions of the 
United States to tempt the sportsman to 
go forth in search of it. 

(2). The development of an unsports- 
manlike class. The sportsman who uses 
a magazine gun belongs to this class; we 
will excuse the sportsman who uses simply 
a breech-loader, by virtue of the honor he 
holds in comparison. 

But those whom I principally had in mind 
to speak of under this head are the men who 
shoot simply for the sake of destruction— 
in the parlance of the field, to “see .how 
big a bag they can make.” It is astound- 
ing to observe how many who call them- 
selves sportsmen belong to this class. 
They seem to think that the object of 
field sports is, to perpetrate the greatest 
possible outrages upon nature. They “kill, 
and kill, and kill,” and think themselves 
men of a higher order for their much-de- 
stroying. Unfortunately, their petty vanity 
is pampered too much by the sportsmen’s 
papers and by the daily press, which print 
their exploits with a stereotyped show of 
commendation ; whereas they ought to be 
tabooed and put to shame by every honest 
and right-minded editor. No sportsman 
is worthy the name who makes legitimate 








sport an excuse and occasion for slaugh- 


ter. One hundred birds to a gun is often 
the record of a day’s “achievement” in the 
field. This is brutal, wasteful, unsports- 
manlike destructfulness ; yet how often it 
is applauded, even in the leading sports- 
men’s journals, as the work of a “mighty 
Nimrod” —a bright and shining light 
among the brotherhood ! 

(3). The destruction of coverts, and the 
reclaiming of waste tracts and breeding- 
grounds. The American landowner seems 
to delight in reducing the outward aspect 
of nature, as far as he can, to a total bald- 
ness. Every little alder patch that helps 
to fertilize his land by keeping the stream 
that runs through the hot fields alive; 
every cool, leafy grove on the hillside ; 
every fringe of willows along the river; 
every patch of woodland on the outskirts 
of the farm, has to give way to the insa- 
tiable vandalism of the farmer, who must 
needs convert, or try to convert, every foot 
of his land into either meadow or pasture. 
Desolation and loss are the results of this 
misguided economy. The brook that 
watered the farmer’s meadow dries up. 
It no longer skirts the pasture, and water 
has to be carried to the thirsty cattle. 
Crops will not grow on the desolate, stony 
hillside, and it is given over to brakes and 
brambles. The wood-lot has all gone to 
town, and when the farmer needs fuel 
he must go to the town for coal, at $6 
a ton. The American farmer is rapidly 
destroying the coverts where the small 
game finds a home and hiding-place. The 
little tenants disappear, and nobody knows 
whither they go. Thus a course of action, 
which certainly does not benefit the far- 
mer, greatly injures the welfare of the 
country, so far as its supply of small game 
is concerned. Almost all economists are 
agreed that the destruction of American 
woodlands is a mistaken policy and a det- 
riment to the agricultural interests of the 
country. Upon all considerations, then, 
it may well be opposed. 

It is easy to see how the reclaiming of 
waste tracts, such as marshes, barrens, etc., 
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must reduce the supply of small game. 
Deprived of the retreats where they can 
safely and without disturbance nest and 
breed, game birds and animals will grad- 
ually cease to reproduce their kind. Al- 
though of no particular agricultural value, 
as a rule, barrens and waste tracts in all 
parts of the country are being cleared and 
drained, and rendered unfit for breeding 
places. 

We have now gone over the principal 
causes which are contributing to the ex- 
ternfination of American small game: im- 
perfect laws; laws not enforced; the in- 
troduction of too destructive and unsports- 
manlike firearms; the development of an 
unsportsmanlike class ; the larger number 
of those who shoot, and the increased 
skill of sportsmen. Briefly stated, what 
must be done to save our small game ? 

The problem of game protection in 
the United States is to be solved by the. 
elimination of all the factors of destruc- 
tion above-named, with the exception of 
the two last. Each State should en- 
act a new and consistent code of game 
laws, the framing of which shall be en- 
trusted to practical sportsmen who are 
in full sympathy with the movement of 
game protection. Provision for the en- 
forcement of the laws should be made by 
the appointment of .a competent game 
warden in every township, whose salary 
should be sufficient to allow him to give 
his whole time to the work. The use of 
too destructive firearms should be prohib- 
ited, both by the law of the State and the 
unwritten code of field ethics. Shooting 
game for the mere sake of slaughter and 
the purpose of making large counts, should 
meet with the contempt which it deserves, 
especially at the hands of true sportsmen 
and the press. The preservation of Amer- 
ican woodlands should be urged and pro- 
moted in every way, and the ownership of 
all waste tracts and marsh lands should 
pass into the hands of sportsmen in each 
vicinity, so that these otherwise worthless 
lands may be left in a condition to favor 
the breeding of small game. 
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AN IDYL OF THE SEA. 


A PANTOUM.* 


THE sea with soft moonlight was glistening, 
Mabel sat close on the shore; 

Nobody vexed us by listening— 
What could a fellow want more? 


Mabel sat close on the shore, 
All her dark locks were a-flying ; 
What could a fellow want more, 
Where love could go on without spying? 


All her dark locks were a-flying— 
She was a matchless young creature: 
Where love could go on without spying, 
I offered myself as her teacher. 


She was a matchless young creature, 
As graceful and gay as a fairy; 

I offered myself as her teacher,— 
I spoke of the one she should marry. 


As graceful and gay as a fairy, 

She turned to the tide that was beating. 
I spoke of the one she should marry; 

I hoped for a kiss and a greeting. 


She turned to the tide that was beating ; 
I got in a terrible flurry. 

I hoped for a kiss and a greeting,— 
“Will’s coming,” she said, “J must hurry.” 


I got in a terrible flurry, 
(For Will all the while she was waiting). 
“Will's coming,” she said, “J must hurry;” 
And I left, with my heart palpitating! 


Joel Benton. 


* A Malay measure, in which the second and fourth lines of each stanza, except the last, constitute the first and third 


of the one following it. 
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Tue April number introduces our readers to a 
new volume and a new management. 

OvuTING has ever since its foundation fostered 
manly sport and encouraged open-air recreation for 
both sexes and all ages. In their season it treats of 
the various sports which people should indulge in, 
and by an attractive presentation of these subjects, 
endeavors to create a taste for them among a nation 
too much given to sedentary, habits, intense applica- 
tion to business and indoor life. OUTING has 
therefore a specific field, and as a magazine of recre- 
ation no competitor. 

The frequent introduction of racy sketches of ad- 
venture, of strange experiences in travel, and of an 
occasional story from the pen of a gifted writer 
have, of course, only helped to make OUTING more 
attractive to its numerous admirers. 

In its present make-up the magazine speaks for it- 
self, The new management promises its patrons that 
henceforth OUTING shall prove more varied in its 
selections by introducing subjects of interest to 
every member of the home, more attractive in its 
contributions on account of the greatly enlarged list 
of writers of national repute, and more artistic on 
account of the superior excellence of its illustrations. 
By such modifications, however, OUTING does not 
propose to invade the domain of any other publica- 
tion. The arrangements that have been entered 
into by the new management with artists and authors 
are intended simply to provide more liberally for the 
different classes of readers, old and young, which so 
generously support this magazine. 

OUTING will not only prove, as in the past, ‘‘a 
constant inspirer of the love of nature,” but it will 
be made a home companion, for whose arrival at the 
hearthstone every member of the household shall 
look forward with pleasure at the opening of each 
month. 


THE NEW YORK DOG SHOW OF 1888. 


THE greatly increased interest taken in exhibitions 
of live-stock of all description marks a new era in 
the history of stock raising in America. Exhibitions 
on a large and ever increasing scale year by year, of 
horses, cattle, dogs, poultry and pigeons point un- 
mistakably to the care and money which Americans 
are bestowing on the rearing of prize stock. This 
friendly rivalry of State vieing with State as to 
which can produce the finest live-stock can result 
only in good to the community at large, by raising 
the standard of excellence. Perhaps nothing has 
been more remarkable in this respect than the in- 









creased number of dogs exhibited at dog shows, and 
the consequent improvement of canine knowledge 
displayed bythe public. The credit of this is largely 
due to the Westminster Kennel Club of New York, 
who have not only imported the best strains of dogs 
from England, but persisted in giving the public the 
privilege of viewing these noble animals yearly in 
Madison Square Garden, in the face of difficulties 
and occasional losses on the exhibitions themselves— 
efforts which are beyond all praise. It is therefore 
satisfactory to know that their show held in Febru- 
ary last was the most successful ever given. Not 
only were the entries very large, but the whole ap- 
pearance of the show and comfort of the dogs were 
much improved by the open wire-work. Benching 
and food supplied by the firm of Spratt’s Patent, 
whose appliances for the fitting up of exhibitions of 
dogs and poultry, were used. The food, in the 
form of dog biscuits and poultry meal, supplied by 
this firm, has long been favorably known here, but 
the importation of the patent dog benches and 
poultry coops were seen for the first time at Madison 
Square last year. It may well be expected—now 
that secretaries and committees will be relieved of 
trouble and expense in the holding of these exhibi- 
tions—to see them increase until they shall rival 
those in England not only in number of entries, but 
also in the quality of the stock exhibited. 


BICYCLING. 


As the April number of OUTING goes to press, we 
can almost fancy we hear our cycling friends all over 
the country getting out their wheels for the season’s 
riding. In sunny Southern States and equable Cali- 
fornia they are already out and in use; some have 
been in active service all winter. But speaking in 
the broadest geographical sense, the wheeling season 
of 1888 begins in April. 

Every indication points to the presumption that 
the season of 1888 will be a red-letter season in the 
history of the sport. The past year has been re- 
markable for a general ‘‘ shaking up” of issues on 
which the opinions and beliefs of wheelmen have 
been at variance. The amateur question, the organ- 
ization and working of the League, and the road- 
rights of wheelmen, have been subjects prolific of 
discussion. 

The seed that has been so freely scattered over 
the soil of these important matters may confidently 
be expected to bear good fruit during the present 
year. A good harvest has already been garnered. 
The “‘ Liberty Bill,” and, for the riders of New York 





City particularly, the opening of Central Park was a 
genuine wheelmen’s Waterloo. 

From all over the country come rumors of ex- 
tensive road improvement and enquiries about the 
best methods. Much of this can be traced directly 
to the agitation of wheelmen. From Birmingham, 
Alabama, comes word that ‘‘ $200,000 have been 
appropriated to improve the road system of Jefferson 
County.” Prominent citizens—citizens of solid 
wealth, of ‘‘ horses and carriages ’—are sending on to 
the officers of the L. A. W. making enquiries about 
the best methods of improving the roads, and, what 
is better still, expressing themselves as willing to 
join hands with the wheeimen in this much needed 
reform. 

This indicates a healthy awakening from the 
apathy that leaves this rich country with the worst 
roads in the world, and also shows a gratifying 
spirit of fraternity. From horse-owners setting 
their faces against the use of the wheel, to horse- 
owners joining hands with the wheelmen in making 
good roads for their common use, is a great and 
significant stride forward. 

It is confidently predicted by OUTING that more 
of this tolerant and sensible spirit will crop up during 
the present wheeling season than in any season of 
the past. All that is required to make wheeling as 
popular here as it is in England is English roads. 
Roads are the one thing lacking on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

One of the most gratifying features of the past 
season has been the increasing number of lady 
riders. Good roads are even more necessary for 
tricycles than for the two-wheeled machines— for 
ladies than for gentlemen. Lady riders may confi- 
dently be expected to increase in number as fast as 
good roads are made for them to ride on. 

In short, road improvement is the one great ques- 
tion before American wheelmen. But road-making 
costs money, and lots of it. Wheelmen can dovery 
little in building roads for themselves ; enthusiasm is 
one thing, flint and cement is another. 

The example set by the wheelmen of Binghamton 
and Holyoke in building paths with their own 
money is worthy of all praise, and these pioneers in 
a good cause deserve a good deal of credit. Still, 
if every wheelman in the United States were to go 
with equal liberality down into his own pocket for 
a like purpose, the result, comparatively speaking, 
would be a mere bagatelle to what the country needs. 

The distinct work cut out for wheelmen is to 
agitate and instruct. Tothis end we would further- 
more suggest that ‘‘ union is strength,” and organized 
effort the surest way of attaining an end. Road- 
improvement agitation should be the chief work of 
the L. A. W.; and to make that organization as 
effective to this end as possible, every wheelman in 
the United States should join it. 

OUTING proposes to throw in the weight of its 
influence, by publishing interesting articles on 
roads and road improvement along with its regular 
cycling sketches. Papers from the pen of the 
undersigned, describing the roads of Europe, Asia 
and America, will appear in early numbers of this 
magazine. Experts on road-building are invited to 
ventilate their ideas in our columns for the benefit of 
wheelmen in particular, and the public at large. Let 
the crusade go on until every rural road supervisor 
in the United States knows all about road-building, 
and is provided with funds to go ahead and build 
them. Then for every mile of road we shall have a 
wheelman, 

Thomas Stevens, Cycling Editor. 
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CANOEING. 
OUTLOOK FOR 1888. 


IT is now nearly eight years since the American 

Canoe Association was organized at Lake George. 

During this period the interest in canoeing has 
spread wonderfully. There were less than ten clubs 
in this country and Canada in 1880. Now there are 
over one hundred and thirty, besides many boating 
clubs that have a number of canoeist members. 

Two builders then easily supplied the demand for 

canoes ; now there are builders all over the country 
who make excellent boats. The A. C. A. has kept 

on changing its rules and constitution to keep up 
with the times, and yet it has held to a conservative 
policy, so as not to have to undo each year what 
was done the year before. General meets were held 
for several years, which were attended by canoeists 
from all over the country. The expenses of travel- 
ing long distances suggested the dividing up of the 
organization, so as to have several meets each season 
within easy reach of a large number of canoeists. 
Two years ago the A. C. A. was divided into Central 
and Eastern Divisions, with such modifications of laws 
as would make further subdivisions possible. Last 
year a Northern (Canadian) Division was formed, 
and a local meet held in August, at Stoney Lake, On- 
tario, Canada, two weeks before the general A. C. A. 
meet on Lake Champlain. This year the Central 
Division was again halved into Central and Atlantic 
divisions. The plan now is to hold local meets early 
in the summer: Eastern Division on the Sound ; 
Northern Division on Stoney Lake; Atlantic Di.- 
vision near New York, on one of the Long Island 
north-shore harbors, probably about July 4th. The 
general meet is to be held in the territory of the 
Central Division, on Lake George, the middle of 
August. A number of smaller local camps are talked 
of also; one on Newark bay, to be managed by the 
Passaic canoeists. Others will probably be arranged 
for later. 

The improvements in canoes, rigs, and manner of 
handling them, have been simply marvelous; and 
each year have amounted almost to complete revolu- 
tions. The old idea was that bulk, weight, big sail 


. spread and tonnage (so to speak) had a direct bear- 


ing on speed. Now the light canoes, lean and long, 
small sails, and simple rigs, are popular simply be- 
cause they have done wonderfully good work. And 
thus extremes are reached, and the pendulum may 
make a full swing in a single year. The rules have 
been so carefully worded that racing machines are 
almost an impossibility, and as no valuable prizes are 
awarded, no great inducements are offered for run- 
ning toward professionalism. 

The canoeists of the country have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves that the officers of the A. C. A. 
and its divisions are one and all unselfish men, who 
work hard without any reward, and consider every 
point brought up in all its bearings, and deal with 
the general questions in a broad-minded way. 

The Western Canoe Association has settled upon 
Ballast Island, Lake Erie, as the site for its 1888 
camp and meet—July the time. Timeand place are 
the same as for several years past. It is only a 
question of a year or two when the A. C. A. will 
grow too big for Ballast, and the members who go 
there this year should look to it to get all the fun 
they can. The Island is a beautiful spot, and it will 
be a sad day when the canoeists must bid good-bye 
to it. 

C. Bowyer Vaux, Canoeing Editor. 
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A LOG BEAR-TRAP. 
HARTFORD, Feb. 13, 1888. 
Editor of OUTING: 

Dear Sir,—I spent the summer of ’85 at Major 
Wolcott’s ranch on Deer Creek, Wyoming. While 
on an elk hunt, near the head of the creek, I first 
saw a bear-pen. They are simple and very inge- 
nious, and as I never saw them described in print, 
I thought this sketch might be suitable for your 
magazine. 

J. B. BURNHAM. 


In February OuTING, General R. B. Marcy, at 
the conclusion of his interesting bear account, speaks 
at some length of bear trapping. He, however, con- 
fines himself to steel traps, and does not mention 
that very ingenious contrivance, the bear-pen. They 
are at present quite common at the head of Deer 
Creek, Wyoming. 

The pen is constructed as follows: Having 
selected some promising spot, where sign is plenty, 
generally in a draw or small wooded valley extend- 
ing from the open country back among the moun- 
tains, the hunter begins by cutting and notching 
four logs, just as if he were about to construct a 
cabin. -These being fastened securely, with nails, 
at the corners, he proceeds to notch and lay another 
tier on top of the first, only somewhat closer to- 
gether. In this way he keeps on building till the 
sides of the pen are about the height of the walls 
of acabin. Then, in most cases, his work is done. 
Sometimes, however, the pen is further improved by 
the top row of logs being made into rollers. In the 
completed pen the last series of logs are half as close 
again to the centre as the bottom row, and it is 
shaped like a truncated pyramid. 

Some suitable bait having been thrown inside, 
such as the fore-quarters of an elk or an antelope 
carcass, the trap is ready for the bear. 

From afar bruin scents the feast and he makes all 
haste to get to it. Once at the pen, he spies the 
game through the chinks. A little reconnoitering 
satisfies him that the only way to get at it is from 
above. Quickly he climbs the sloping side and 
looks down on the juicy morsel below. The sight 
appeals strongly to his palate, and, without a 
thought of how he is to get out, he drops down into 
the pen. Such an easily acquired dinner has rarely 
fallen to his lot before. In a happy state of mind 
he sets to. He gorges and gorges, and soon the 
pen is very empty except for bruin’s comfortably 
rotund body. Then he suddenly remembers a press- 
ing engagement, and raises himself to leave. Stand- 
ing up, he can easily reach the top of the pen with 
his paws, but for some mysterious reason he can 
find no place to rest his hind legs on. He lifts 
them awkwardly, one after the other, and grunts 







with vexation. Any one who has attempted to 
climb a leaning rail fence from the under side will 
appreciate his position. 

For a long while the bear struggles with this 
Gordian knot, till at last he is compelled by fatigue 
to desist. Lying down, he meditates. Then, having 
recovered his wind and strength, he tries again. 
Thus, attempting to escape and failing, he consumes 
the time till the hunter comes up and settles with 
him for the dinner. 

J. B. BuRNHAM. 


Editor of OUTING: 

Sir,—In accordance with your request, I send you 
the inclosed autographical statement of an eques- 
trian performance made by F. X. Aubry, after the 
Mexican war, which, in my opinion, surpasses in 
speed and endurance anything of the kind ever 
before or since achieved. 

It appears that when he started upon this trip 
there were a large number of discharged volunteer 
troops in New Mexico, who were very destitute of 
many articles of clothing, and no way of supply- 
ing them excepting from the Missouri River, over 
the long wagon trail through an absolutely unsettled 
and hostile Indian region. This, however, did not 
deter Aubry (who was a bold, experienced freighter) 
from making the effort to supply the market in 
advance of any other of his compeers. 

The accuracy of his statements were fully sub- 
stantiated by Santa Fé papers and government 
drafts of the date of his departure, which, with 
a correct record of his arrival at Independence, were 
indisputable and conclusive. Indeed, some heavy 
bets were won and lost on the result. 

It so happened that Aubry met several wagon 
trains ex route, which enabled him to purchase 
horses to supply the places of those he frequently 
broke down, and when he reached Independence he 
was so much exhausted that he was helped from his 
horse and carried to bed. 

I attended a supper party that was lost upon the 
performance, when Aubry related to me the inci- 
dents connected with it, which I told him were so 
incredible that I doubted if my friends would believe 
it. Whereupon he wrote out the within paper and 
handed it to me. 

He never, as I was informed, recovered from the 
effects of the trip. 

R. B. Marcy. 


SANTA FE£, N. M., July, 1849. 
(For Captain Marcy, of the U.S. A.) 
TRIP PERFORMED BY F. X. AUBRY. 


Left Santa Fé, N. M., on the 12th of September, 
1848, and reached Independence, Mo., on the 17th, 
making the entire trip in five days and sixteen 














$4 


hours ; had to swim several streams ; was delayed 
by the transaction of business at Fort Mann, with 
my own teams, which passed that way, and with 
the various parties of troops ; and besides ‘breaking 
down twelve horses (six of them died) and walking 
twenty-four miles on foot, I made the trip, traveling- 
time only counted, in four days and twelve hours ; 

during this time (the time out) I slept two hours, 
ate six meals. It rained upon me twenty-four con- 
secutive hours ; about six hundred miles of the dis- 
tance was performed in wind; made a portion of 
the trip at the rate of two hundred and fifty miles 
to the twenty-four hours ; made two hundred miles 
on my yellow mare in twenty-six hours. The dis- 
tance from Santa Fé to Independence is eight hun- 
dred miles. (Signed) F, X. AUBRY. 


[Nore.—The late General Marcy informed me, 
when I asked him what became of Aubry, that this 
famous frontiersman and freighter was shot in a 
drunken brawl in a small Western town, a few years 
after his memorable ride.—ED. ] 


TAMING HORSES IN TEXAS. 


THE LIVELY MANNER IN WHICH THEY ARE BRO- 
KEN FOR SADDLE USE, 


THE following interesting account of how wild 
horses are broken to saddle in Texas we cull from a 
valuable exchange, Zhe Globe-Democrat : 

There are but a few men who make it a business 
to break horses, and who possess sufficient skill and 
patience to conquer the fiery spirit of the most 
vicious animal. These ‘‘ wild horse riders,” as they 
are called, in addition to receiving the use of the 
horse while handling him, get fees ranging from $5 
to $25. Fearless Frank, a well-known Texas tamer, 
had been engaged to break a magnificent sorrel, 
owned by Mr. Davis, called Mad Ranger. Ranger 
was a spoiled horse. He had been caught several 
times for the purpose of being saddled and bridled, 
but the tamers had been unable to do anything with 
him. 

The horse-lot was inclosed by massive logs and 
stout timbers, capable of successfully resisting the 
most determined efforts on the part of the beasts to 
escape. Connected with the large inclosure were 
several smaller ones, and in one of these Ranger 
was driven. Frank then took from his saddle a 
coil of three-quarter-inch rope, forty feet long, and 
a second coil about half as long, but much heavier, 
and an oilcloth slicker. Thus equipped, he slipped 
into the inclosure and faced the horse. Making a 
noose in one of the coils, he quickly threw it over 
Ranger’s head and fastened the other end to a post 
called the tug-post. The animal commenced to 
rear and plunge, but at every plunge the slack in 
the rope was taken up, and Ranger was soon along- 
side the post. Here he was made secure with a 
Spanish knot, which his struggles only served to 
tighten. 

Seizing the old slicker, the trainer next hit the 
horse over the head and neck, causing the animal to 
rear and kick. The horse was soon tired out, and 
the blows that fell upon him scarcely caused him to 
wince. The trainer next took his long rope and 
fastened it around Ranger’s head in such a manner 
that it served as a halter. The other end of the 
rope was secured to the post. A rope was then 
placed around the animal’s body in such a manner 
that it would not slip, and another rope was fastened 
to his hind foot. The rope attached to the foot was 
drawn through the one around his body and the end 
taken by the trainer. 
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A couple of hard pulls brought the foot up to the 
stomach, and the horse was compelled to stand on 
three legs, thus unable to kick or rear. The trainer 
then patted the horse on the head and slipped the 
bridle on. Then the saddle was put in the proper 
place, and the stirrups ‘‘ hobbled,” to prevent any 
injury to the animal should he fall. The rider then 
seated himself in the saddle, the ropes were taken 
from the horse’s feet and body, the gate of the pen 
opened, and horse and rider dashed out on the 
prairie. For fully an hour the infuriated animal 
reared, plunged and jumped about, vainly endeavor- 
ing to throw his rider, but finally, becoming ex- 
hausted, came to a standstill, and had to be urged to 
even walk. It was then that the horse was broken. 


A CORRESPONDENT of one of our esteemed con- 
temporaries protests against the modern tendency of 
many sportsmen to become connoisseurs and col- 
lectors of fine tackle, rather than observers of fish, 
their haunts and habits. ‘‘ It does seem nowadays,” 
he says, ‘‘as if we had more varieties of tackle than 
of fish, and as if we knew the points of the tackle 
rather than of the fish. To hear modern anglers 
discourse, one would infer that trout were not to be 
taken except with a split bamboo, or a reel with an 
arrangement of stops, clicks, drags, etc., that is 
paralleled only by the gear of a racing canoe.” 

Evidently this correspondent has not carefully 
watched the pages of OuTING. The May num- 
ber of OvuTING will contain an excellent article on 
‘*Trout and Grayling,” which all lovers of pis- 
catorial sport should read. 


A SPORTING journal wisely urges the organization 
of an Angler’s Club in New York, modeled some- 
what on the Fly Fisher’s Club, of London. There 
is no lack of proper material for the formation of 
such a club, and it would not be difficult to bring 
this material together. At present there is nothing 
of the kind, if we except the National Rod and Reel 
Association, whose headquarters are in New York. 
‘*But this association,” says this journal, ‘‘ exists 
mainly in order to hold fly-casting tournaments, 
and is in no sense a social organization, having no 
rooms or library, and it has never been able to 
gather ‘ts members to a social dinner, and besides, 
its membership is not sufficiently exclusive.” 


THE schedule of League baseball games, recently 
published, will be studied with much interest by the 
thousands to whom a baseball game affords the 
keenest delight. ‘‘ New Yorkers and the friends of 
the New York Club,” says the New York 77ibune, 
‘*have good reason for dissatisfaction with the ar- 
rangement of the games. President Day made an 
earnest demand for better treatment, but the result 
was laconically described by him in the expressive 
word, Crushed! For instance, the New Yorks are 
not to open the season at home, but are packed 
off to Washington to play their first match. It is 
true that two games will be played on the Polo 
Grounds on Decoration Day, but the opposing ninc 
will be the Pittsburgs, who will not draw any such 
crowds as would the Detroits, Chicagos, or Bostons. 
The Saturday games are, of course, the best at- 
tended of all. While there will be twelve Saturday 
games here during the season, there will not be a 
single contest on that day.with the Bostons, and 
only one with the Chicagos, both of whom New 
York people are specially desirous to see. Obviously 
there has been some purpose to humiliate the me- 
tropolis, though why this should be so is not clear. 
Next year, however, New York will have a chance 
to get even.” 
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Ir is stated that the business of the London post- 
office is of such magnitude that the present Post- 
master-General has saved $15,000 a year in sealing- 
wax and twine expenses alone. That’s nothing. A 
few years ago a drummer for a Chicago dry-goods 
house was boasting in the presence of one of his 
characteristically modest professional brothers from 
Boston of the immense business which ‘‘ his firm” 
transacted. The Bostonian listened with respectful 
attention to the tremendous figures which the other 
man produced for his benefit, showing the colossal 
receipts and expenses of the Chicago house. When 
he got through the Western drummer complacently 
remarked: ‘‘ Ah—how much of a business do you 
people do?” ‘I’m sure I don’t know,” quietly 
repeated the drummer from down East. ‘‘ But I 
can state one fact which may give you some light on 
that point. The first of last January the head of 
the firm directed the bookkeepers and the shipping 
clerks to refrain from dotting i’s or crossing t’s until 
further notice. The result was a saving for the 
year of over a million of dollars in our ink bills. I 
believe the precise amount was a million and forty- 
nine dollars and five cents.’"—New York Tribune. 


** AND now, said Mrs. Madison Avenue, beaming 
on her guests, ‘‘ you must really try this dish. I can 
assure you all that it is quite rechauffée.” 

She couldn’t tell why no one would bite until she 
had looked out the word in her French dictionary 
and found that ‘‘ vecherchée”” was what she was 
wanting. 


Mrs. BOSTON PRIDE was exhibiting her daughter’s 
collection of curios, and was dilating thereupon with 
maternal pride. 

‘*They are certainly very interesting,’ observed 
Bric-a-Brac. ‘‘Some of them appear to be exceed- 
ingly rare.” 

**T should think so,” smirked the old lady. ‘‘I 
can assure you that Gertie delights in iniquities !” 

And then there was a sudden silence, and he was 
just about to vamp up a few new and original 
remarks anent the weather, when harmony was re- 
stored by the explanation of the younger Pride. 

‘* Mamma means antiquities !”’ 





INSURANCE AGENT: If you insure in our com- 
pany you will get your money back in your old age, 
when you need it. You will have a good income 
when you are aged. 

His Victim: I shan’t need it. I am sure of a 
good income in my old age. My business assures it. 

INSURANCE AGENT: Why, what do you do? 

His Victim: I am a magazine writer. I am 
not paid for my articles until after their publication. 
My old age is all fixed. What I want is a present 
income.—London Sporting and Dramatic Times. 


THE place for an outing this summer is surely 
in Dakota, if we can trust the editor of The Grigg’s 
County Courier. He calls attention to the fact that 
Grigg’s County contains room enough to seat the 
entire population of the globe in armchairs within 
its limits, allowing each person a space of thirteen 
feet. No wonder they can raise the wind in Dakota. 


THE NEWSPAPER MAN’S FINAL OUTING. 


St. PETER (0 applicant): You say you were an 
editorial writer on a New York newspaper? 

APPLICANT: Yes, sir. 

St. PETER: Step into the elevator, please. 

APPLICANT (stepping into the elevator): How soon 
does it go up? 

St. PETER: ‘It doesn’t go up, it goes down.— 
Epoch. 


BEATS THE PRINCETON FOOTBALL KICKERS, 


‘* WE wish,” says a Colorado editor, ‘‘to retract 
our statement made last week, that our esteemed 
fellow-citizen, Hon. Mr. Plumley, never was known 
to keep his promise. After reading the item in 
question, Mr. Plumley happened to remember that 
during the heat of the recent political contest he 
promised to kick us out of the fair grounds, and he 
immediately came up to the office and executed his 
promise. In fact, he has not only kicked us all the 
way out there, but kept it up most of the way back ; 
and if he had not run out of breath, we think he 
would have been kicking us yet. Mr. Plumley isa 
gentleman of his word, cultured and polished, and 
can talk like an Asiatic elephant.” —Chicago Tribune. 














THE following letter is from a distinguished young 
American gentleman who has been for some months 
past traveling on the English steam yacht Aleppo, 
which left London for Gibraltar, with a select party 
of passengers on board, for a cruise in the Medi- 
terranean. 

They started with about seventy-five passengers, 
but they gradually diminished in number until only 
eight were left, illustrating the fact that a length- 
ened voyage, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, may prove irksome and cease to be ‘inter- 
esting : 

MALTA. 

Dear Father,—Since my last letter to you I have 
been most of the time on the sea and in out-of-the- 
way ports. I shall endeavor to give a brief account 
of our movements, 

After leaving Venice we proceeded to Trieste, in 
Austria, at which port we discharged the remainder 
and last of our cargo. For five days we waited in 
anticipation of obtaining enough cargo to enable us 
to start upon our homeward passage. But in vain. 
We were obliged to take in ballast and were then 
instructed to proceed to Bari, in Italy, and not 
stop at Fiume, according to our previous orders. 
When we arrived at Bari we were again disappoint- 
ed, finding only two hundred tons of currants await- 
ing us. So we decided to go to Patras, Greece; 
and then our troubles began. No sooner had we 
left Bari than a heavy gale overtook us, and we 
~olled and tossed about terribly, making hardly five 
knots an hour. Our saloon looked most forlorn, 
nearly all the glasses and decanters broken and roll- 
ing in pieces upon the floor. Besides, two oil lamps 
fell and stained a row of cushions. We—only eight 
in number, no ladies left on board, all of us growl- 
ing at each other—denied stoutly feeling any symp- 
toms of seasickness, until six, curiously enough, 
succumbed finally to fate. Patras was reached on 
Christmas Eve, with weather so bad that we were 
unable to moor at the pier, and obliged to drop 
both our anchors about tive hundred yards from the 
shore. That night I shall not soon forget! We 
were compelled to keep up steam during the whole 
night in order to go ahead at intervals so as not to 
allow the anchors to drag, and to escape collision with 
other boats around us. Sleep was out of the ques- 
tion, so we resolved to sit up together, enjoying a 
series of thunder-storms ! 

What a sight! At daybreak we found the beach 
strewn with broken rafts, and at least fifteen mod- 
erate-sized vessels near us aground and damaged. 


There were 250 tons of figs and currants 
awaiting us on shore, and for three days 
lighters could not reach our sides, the sea 
running so high. Patras is a miserable 
town, although the first commercial port of 
Greece, having about 30,000 inhabitants, 
and, just now, plenty of smallpox, making 
the place not specially attractive. There 
are, it seems, but two railroads in all Greece, one 
running from north to south, and the other from 
east to west. The former, I may add, is not running 
at all—owing to a bridge being burnt ; so the mails 
only leave by steamer once every two weeks. After 
remaining four days at this place we proceeded to 
Alexandria, very unexpectedly, as our course was for 
Messina, Sicily—and soon again, I am sorry to say, 
encountered the tailing-off of our gale, but in a 
milder form than before. We found the climate of 
Alexandria delightful and warm. I took a trip to 
Cairo and enjoyed it immensely. While there I 
visited several mosques, and drove out to the 
Sphinx and the Pyramids, ten miles distant from 
Cairo. The Pyramids are marvelous. As you 
draw near they look smaller than was expected, 
but when you reach their base they amaze you by 
their enormous proportions. 

At the dock I found our steamer quite ready to 
start for Valetta, Malta. We are now heavily laden 
with cotton, having on board 3,300 bales, weighing 
784 pounds each, quoted in Liverpool at six and 
one-half pence per pound, making about $350,000 
worth. So, if we should sink, a good quantity of 
‘brown fair Egyptian ”’ will go down with us. 

We expect to reach Malta on the 14th, where I 
shall mail this letter. We stop at Malta to get 
coal, and will then start for Gibraltar, four and a half 
days’ distance. I disembark there for Tangiers, 
Morocco, from which place I shall next write. 


IT is a common remark of distinguished foreigners 
who visit our country that the railroads of this con- 
tinent are, in their equipment for passenger travel, 
far in advance of the best of the Old World. The 
New York Central, under its new management, has 
in this respect come to reach the highest point of 
excellence. Mr. Monett, the General Passenger 
Agent, is certainly deserving much credit for the 
recent improvements. What an easy task it is 
nowadays to journey from New York to Chicago 
in a parlor car, with dining-room, library and bath 
attached ! 


LorD LONSDALE’s latest move is to emulate 
Colonel Gilder’s Arctic expedition. Wild as the 
scheme is, its eccentricity issrounded by the fact 
that his valet and dog Gypsy are to be his only 
companions. His lordship’s success in penetrating 
comparatively unknown regions encouraged him to 
take the step which, according to gossip, is really 
prompted by recent social embarrassment. 














To the Editor of OUTING: 

Dear Sir,—Permit me to say a few words in re- 
gard to ‘‘A Bout with the Broadswords,” in your 
February number. ‘lhe whole article is precise in 
the statements of facts, and the theory advanced is 
quite excellent barring one exception. Before ex- 
plaining, I must say that I may be prejudiced. I have 
been taught by a pupil of Roux, Swordmaster of the 
Vienna University, Mr. Handtmann. Mr. Roux’s 
pupils form the majority of the swordmasters at the 
twenty German Universities and the Polytechnic 
schools, and Mr. Roux is regarded as the first who 
taught a manner of broadsword practice which may 
be best called the ‘‘fencing with broadswords, in 
which every blow is also guard.” This practice is 
methodically based on the properties of the lever, the 
pendulum, and the wedge, and one of its funda- 
mental principles is to choose the shortest way of 
assault and the quickest ‘‘ recovery.” 

In describing the illustration, Cut No. 3, p. 389, 
OurTinG for February, Mr. Van Schaick recommends 
the use of the ‘‘ moulinet”’ for quart and tierce. I 
beg to disagree with the author in this respect. In 
describing a circle a part thereof is nothing but a 
prolongation or extension of the direction of the pre- 
paratory movement, the resultant of which will be, or 
is sought to be, the reaicut. This part of the mouli- 
net is therefore a waste of energy and a loss of time, 
besides exposing the opposite side from which the 
cut is dealt. For instance, in Bauderole the left 
shoulder and side of the assaulting party is exposed 
during the major part of the moulinet. The shortest 
way te assault in ‘‘ high quart”’ or bauderole would 
be : 

Ist. Reverse the angle illustrated in Cut No. 2, 
‘* On Guard.” 

2d. With nails up swing back the point to right 
ear and above the same. 

3d. Execute rest of movement as indicated in 
Cut No. 8. 

In this way the point of the sword has described 
an ARC of about one hundréd and thirty-five degrees, 
instead of a whole circle. 

From the position ‘‘ Engaged,” Cut No. 6, the 
bauderole would be even shorter executed. Raising 
the shoulder, stretching the arm and lunging would 
constitute the whole movement, omitting the mouli- 
net totally. 

This refers to fencing with broadswords on foot 
only. 

My objections to the full moulinet refer also to 
tierce and to all straight cuts, for reasons given 
above. Anyone trying to execute those cuts in the 
way I have endeavored to describe, would find that 
he is constantly on guard. 


Hoping you will give these lines space in your 
next number, I remain, 
Yours very respectfully, 
THEODORE ROSENBERG. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Col. 


* 
* * 


SURGEON-GENERAL’S OFFICE, ARMY 
MEDICAL MUSEUM, 
February 15, 1888. 
Editor of OUTING : 

Dear Sir,—We desire to form in this museum as 
complete a collection as. possible to illustrate the 
pathology of animals. Especially we wish to obtain 
specimens illustrating abnormities, the results of dis- 
ease or injury, and the results of surgical operations 
in the dog. Among the more interesting of these 
are specimens of tumors and growths of all kinds; 
specimens of brain and spinal cord from animals 
affected with nervous disease of any kind. Speci- 
mens of diseased organs, including skin diseases ; 
of old hernia, of consolidated fractures, of the results 
of injury to the eye. We should also be glad to 
obtain complete skeletons of very old dogs, 2. ¢., of 
those dying of old age, especially if the age is known. 

It is hoped that such a collection will lead to in- 
crease of knowledge as to the diseases of dogs and 
the best methods of treating them, as well as to in- 
crease of knowledge of diseased structure, and of 
pathological processes in general. 

Any assistance which you give us in the form 
of specimens, or of information, will be highly ap- 
preciated, and it is hoped that the subject is one in 
which you are sufficiently interested to induce you to 
bear this request in mind. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Joun S. BILLINGs, 


Surgeon U. S. Army, 
Curator Army Medical Museum. 


Memorandum.—In injured or diseased bones or 
parts of skeletons no attempt should be made at clean- 
ing, and especially they should not be boiled. The 
flesh should be cut off roughly, and the bones left in 
the shade to dry, and then packed in boxes with plenty 
of hay or straw to prevent breakage. Soft parts 
and small animals should be placed in alcohol in 
hermetically sealed cans; but in the case of small 
animals an incision should be made along the middle 
line of the abdomen to give the alcohol access to the 
viscera. 

The boxes should be marked ‘‘ Army Medical 
Museum, 7th and B streets, S. W., Washington,” 
and turned over to Adams Express Co., which will 
collect freight charges on delivery at Washington. 




















BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Archives of the State of New York. The Revo- 
lution, Vol. I. Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co., 
printers. 


Songs and Games for Little Ones. Prepared bf 
Gertrude Walker and Harriet S. Jenks. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson & Co., publishers. 


Country Cousins. Short Studies in the Natural 
History of the United States. By Ernest Ingersoll. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers. 


Friends Worth Knowing. Glimpses of American 
Natural History. By Ernest Ingersoll. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, publishers. 


The Ice Queen. By Ernest Ingersoll. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, publishers. 


Knocking Round the Rockies. By Ernest Inger- 
soll. New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers. 


The Original Mr. Jacobs. New York: The 
Minerva Publishing Co. 


The World’s Verdict. By Mark Hopkins, Jr. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co., publishers. 


Down-East Latch Strings. Description of the 
Tourist Region of New England. By Ernest In- 
gersoll. 


The Doom of Mamelons. A Legend of the Sa- 

guenay. By W. H. H. Murray. 
* 
* * 

THE WORLD’s VERDICT, a novel by Mark Hop- 
kins, Jr. (Boston: Ticknor & Co., 1888). The plot 
is far from intricate. The story lacks force and 
vivacity—but the book is, after all, a fair promise of 
acoming author. There is here and there bits of 
wisdom and some good sketching of persons and 
places. The hero and heroine play their parts 
abroad. In short, it is the story of an American 
family in Europe, with headquarters at Paris. 


Down-East LATCH Strincs. By Ernest Inger- 
soll. Illustrated by H. B. Colby and F. H. Taylor. 
(Published by Passenger Departments, Boston and 
Maine R. R.). This is by no means a short tourists’ 
guide gotten up to ‘‘ draw” the traveler in the 
direction of the road whence this publication ema- 
nates. Mr. Ingersoll has written a most attractive 
story of the tourist region of New England in his 
own inimitable style, and prepared with that care 
for the needs of the traveler which has become a 
characteristic of all his guides for an ‘“‘ outing.” 
No one seeking the Eastern States this summer 


should go there unsupplied with ‘‘Down-East Latch 
Strings.” 


THE Doom oF MAMELONS, a legend of the Sa- 
guenay, by W. H. H. Murray (Philadelphia : Hub- 
bard Bros., 1888). A remarkable book by a remark- 
able man. An epic in prose, it may well be 
compared with the great Indian poem of Long- 
fellow, and like that master-work will claim a special 
place for itself in American literature. Mr. Murray 
is a genius, and his treatment of the legend of the 
Saguenay is one of the best products of this wonder- 
ful man. 

The leading characters are Atla and John Norton. 
She, the daughter of a Basque princess and the 
offspring of a union with a red man, ‘“‘ was of that 
old race who lived in the morning of the world 
when giants walked the earth and the sons of God 
married the daughters of men.” Atla is in love 
with John Norton the trapper, ‘‘of mighty frame, 
with large and shapely head, on which a face lean 
of flesh, large-featured, plain, but stamped with the 
seal of honesty, chiseled clean of surplus by noble 
abstinence, and bearing on its front the look of 
pride, of power and courage to face foe or fate.” 
For one brief hour she becomes the bride of this 
man ‘‘with the eagle’s eye, the deer’s foot, the 
cougar’s strength, the honest heart,” when the same 
doom overtakes her that came over all her tribe 
‘since the fatal cross of the Indian warrior and the 
Basque princess, her mother.” 

A story unlike any other, the reader will not lay it 
down until completed. A strange fascination binds 
him to these characters of the forest, and the weird 
picture of a hoary past, the vivid portraiture of its 
people, and the graphic description of the wild 
scenes in which the story plays, makes the reader 
wish that the legendary corners of the Saguenay 
might long be spared from the invasion of modern 
life. 

Lyrics, IDYLS AND ROMANCES. From the poetic 
and dramatic works of Robert Browning (Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1888). 
An exquisite mosaic from the vast productions of 
that strangest of all English singers. How good it 
seems to come across such selections as the follow- 
ing from ‘‘ Pippa Passes :” 

** You'll love me yet! and I can tarry 
Your love’s protracted growing : 
June reared that bunch of flowers you carry, 
From seeds of April's sowing.” 


Maybe Browning had the mass of English readers 
in mind when he penned these lines! Yea, the 
June days have come for Browning’s poetry—and 
he must have felt in his April days that June would 
surely come. 


‘* God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear ; 
The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians know.” 
































Tus department of OvuTING is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse, and Footbad/. On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowing and Canoeing. Inthe woods and streams, 
On the lawns, Archery, 





g 
ting, Shooting and Fishing. 
Lawn Tennis and Croguet. Together with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘“‘ Editor of OvuTiNG,”’ 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





RECORD CLOSED MARCH 1. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to** The Editor,” and not to any 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention, 


ATHLETICS. 


THE following is a list of the most prominent 
events to take place during this month: 

April 2—Twelfth Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., 
spring games, at the armory, New York City. 

April 6—Initial boxing, wrestling and fencing 
competitions for the championship of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York City. 

April 7—Seventh Regiment Athletic Association 
indoor games, at the armory, New York City. 

April 28—National Cross-country Association 
championship team race. 


A NEW national amateur athletic organization, 
called the Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States, has been formed in New York. 


BOwDOIN has withdrawn from the intercollegiate 
athletic association of New England colleges, and 
has entered the Maine league. 


ARTICLES of incorporation were filed, recently, 
by the Riverside Athletic Club, of Newark. The 
officers are: George H. Tappen, president ; C. V. 
Hall, vice-president; C. R. Hobart, secretary ; 


John H. Gore, treasurer; F. G. Abbott, captain ; 
J. F. Honness, first lieutenant; T. S. Beardsley, 
second lieutenant. 





Tue directors of the Athletic Association of 
the University of Pennsylvania have addressed a 
communication to the Central Committee of the 
Alumni, advising a general hour of intermission for 
all departments of the university, so that the various 
athletic teams will be enabled to practice together 
more frequently. 


THE Columbia College Athletic Association was 
not represented by delegates at the convention of the 
New York State Intercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion. 


A NEW athletic club has been formed in Philadel- 
phia. It will be known as ‘‘ The Fencers’ Club of 
Philadelphia.” A charter will soon be applied for 
and the club incorporated. The gentlemen who 
have started the organization are Captain William 
Van Leer, of the Board of Revision of Taxes; 
Frederick M. Hawkins, W. J. Allen and W. H. Win- 
sor, all of the University of Pennsylvania ; Charles 
M. Walton, son of the well-known ‘‘ Plunger,” 
Frank Huckel, Frank Miller, Samuel Gideon, cne 
of the best amateur bicyclists,in the country and 
who has held the championship for tricycle riding, 
and others. Captain Van Leer, himself an accom- 
plished fencer, has been elected president, and Fred- 
erick M. Hawkins, of the Law School, secretary and 
treasurer. Professor Scannapieco, who has been 
editor of Z/ Vesuvio, the local Italian journal, will 
be maitre d’armes. Quarters have been secured at 
No. 902 Walnut Street, and the large rooms on the 
third floor will be used for the club and exhibitions. 


THE Crescent Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, has for 
president, Frederick R. Vernon; vice-president, 
William H. Ford ; secretary, W. B. Hill; treasurer, 
E. H. Stroud; governors, G. S. Wallace, H. W. 
Williams, E. C. Moffat, Duncan Edwards, H. J. 
and M, J. Lamarche, S. H. Dennen and O. V. 
Dougherty. 


THE Amateur Athletic Association has elected 
the following officers: President, McMillan, of the 
Schuylkill Navy; vice-president, F. W. Eddy, of 
Detroit ; secretary, Otto Ruhl, of New York ; treas- 
urer, Howard Perry, of Washington; directors, D. 
G. French, of Chicago ; J. E. Sullivan, of the Pas- 
times; W. O. Eschwege, of the Nassaus; J. E. 
Reyburn, of Cape May; F. G. Janssen, of Staten 
Island A. C.; F. Uhlenhart, of Stevens Institute ; 
C. C. Marshall, of New Jersey, and G. E. C. Thorn- 
ton, of Chester City. Walter Hegeman, official 
handicapper. 


THE Boston University Athletic Association was 
organized last February. Its officers are: President, 
W. E. Soule ; vice-president, R. H. Back ; secretary 
and treasurer, E. A. Kimball. 
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BROWN UNIVERSITY is making strenuous efforts 
to secure a gymnasium. ‘Twenty thousand dollars 
has been raised among the alumni. 


THE building of the new Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion will be ready for occupation in October. 


THE Long Branch Athletic Association has elected: 
President, ex-Sheriff George W. Brown ; vice-presi- 
dent, Daniel W. Griscombe ; recording secretary, C. 
A. Francis ; corresponding secretary, John A. Eaton ; 
treasurer, A. C. Newing. A farm of ten acres on 
the outskirts of the town has been purchased, a sur- 
vey ordered and estimates invited for the erection of 
a club-house and other necessary buildings and im- 
provements. 


THE officers of the New England Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association are: President, E. P. Dart, of 
Dartmouth ; first vice-president, J. P. Elton, of 
Trinity ; second vice-president, S. D. Warriner, of 
Amherst ; secretary, G. F. Johnson, of Williams ; 
treasurer, W. T. White, of Worcester; executive 
committee, C. F. Stearns, of Amherst ; H. J. Wil- 
lard, of Dartmouth; W. M. Sudder, of Trinity ; 
A. F. Clark, of Williams; E. G. Penniman, of 
Worcester. The annual games for the champion- 
ship cups at Worcester will be held the last of May. 


BASEBALL. 


THE season of the Baseball League will be 
opened in Chicago by the Detroits, April 26. - 


THE Chicago Baseball Club has a surplus, it is 
claimed, in its treasury, of $75,000. President 
Spalding is in favor of investing a portion of this 
sum in the purchase of the grounds at present oc- 
cupied by the club. 

THE Yale nine plays the New Yorks on April 2 
and 3. They will not go to Washington during 
the Easter vacation. + 


THE Yale Freshmen have elected F. Huntington 
temporary captain of their baseball nine. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE BASEBALL ASSOCIATION has 
arranged games for the spring vacation in the fol- 
lowing places: Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Newark and Brooklyn, 


YALE’S baseball team for this year promises to be 
as strong, if not stronger, than that of last year. 
Their noted battery, Stagg and Dann, are still avail- 
able, and will play, while of the ’87 team, Spencer, 
McConkey, Stewart, Noyes, Hunt, Heyworth, 
McClintock, and Wurtenburg are still in college. 
The new candidates are: Palmer, ’88; Dickerman, 
of the Theological School; Phelps, P. G.; Calhoun, 
90; Day, ’89, S.; Wilson, ’89,S.; Poole, ’91 ; Root, 
’91; Dalzell, ’91, N.; McClintock, ’91; McBride, 
*g0, S., and Noble, go, S. Dalzell is pitching daily 
in the cage, under the tutorship of Stagg. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE has a baseball team in the 
field this season. Its officers are: S. H. Herriman, 
president; B. B. Sloane, vice-president ; Joseph 
Taylor, of the School of Mines, treasurer; D. Le 
Roy Dressel, secretary, and L. C. Riemer, mana- 
ger. The team will play on the independent basis. 


THE annual meeting of the Charter Oak Baseball 
Club, of Newark, elected the following officers: J. 
Shuler, president ; Wm. Grimerson, vice-president ; 
W. Gamble, treasurer ; O. Hornich, secretary ; W. 
Goger, sergeant-at-arms, and J. Grimerson, mana- 
ger. The club is now open for dates with all uni- 
formed amateur clubs. 





OUTING FOR APRIL. 


A NUMBER Of college men met recently in Chicago 
and organized a university baseball association, with 
A. L. Packard as president, F. B. Parker as vice- 
president, and F. M. Tilden as treasurer. They 
contemplate forming the best amateur nine in the 
country, made up of college men, for the purpose of 
taking an Eastern circuit during the spring and sum- 
mer college months. Most of those who have been 
already selected have graduated within the last five 
years. The first nine men are: Fred M. Tilden, 
Harvard; F. H. Parker, Dartmouth; Dr. C. W. 
Plummer, Northwestern University ; A. T. Packard, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; H. F. Burket, Oberlin; W. A. 
Gardner, Yale; Hubbard, Yale; Allen, Yale ; Hib- 
bard, Ann Arbor, It will start on an Eastern trip in 
May, or before, and will play the leading college and 
amateur clubs. 


THE following prominent array of ball players 
hail from in and around Boston: A. Irwin, Morrill, 
Shaw, Crane, Wheelock, J. Sullivan, Hartnett, J. 
Irwin, Keefe, Clarkson, Gilligan, Gardner, Burke, 
Long, M. Hackett, McCarthy, Slattery, McKeever, 
Quinn, Miah, Murray, Fitzgerald, Halpin, Jack 
Manning, Guinasso, Radford, Wright, Campbell, 
Farrar, Daniels, Wood, Ryan, Hurley, Harkins, 
Charley Smith, Seldon, and several others. 


PRESIDENT YOUNG says that the gross receipts of 
the National League clubs in 1886 were $320,000, 
and that the receipts of 1887 beat this amount by 
$80,000. 


THE Dartmouth College nine has engaged Whit- 
ney, of the Washington League team, to coach the 
nine during the winter. 


Art the College Baseball Convention held in this 
city recently the following schedule was arranged 
for the coming season: April 28, Yale vs. Prince- 
ton, at Princeton; May 5, Yale vs. Princeton, at 
New Haven; May 7, Harvard vs. Princeton, at 
Cambridge ; May 12, Harvard vs. Princeton, at 
Princeton; May 19, Harvard vs. Yale, at New 
Haven ; May 26, Yale vs. Princeton, at Princeton ; 
May 30, Harvard vs. Princeton, at Princeton; June 
2, Harvard vs. Princeton, at Cambridgé; June 9, 
Harvard vs. Yale, at Cambridge ; June 16, Prince- 
ton vs. Yale, at New Haven; June 23, Harvard vs. 
Yale, at Cambridge ; June 26, Harvard vs. Yale, at 
New Haven. The playing rules adopted for the 
year are those of the National League, with such 
modifications as may be deemed advisable by the 
judiciary committee. 


THE Amherst nine has arranged for the following 
games, mostly during the spring vacation: Phila- 
delphia, Athletics, University of Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Cuban Giants, Brooklyn and Jersey 
City. 


THE students of Columbia College recently held 
a mass-meeting and decided to support a ball nine 
for the coming season. Atherton Curtis, ’88, mana- 
ger of the last year’s nine, reported that the receipts 
were $1,863.87, and the expenditures $1,550.50. 
The balance, $313.57, was handed over to the re- 
maining members of the Intercollegiate Baseball! 
League — Yale, Harvard and Princeton — when it 
was found that Columbia’ representatives were 
unable to finish the season. The following officers 
were elected: S. C. Herriman, ’87, L. S., president ; 
L, C. Reamer, ’88, School of Arts, manager; Ben- 
son B. Sloan, ’88, School of Arts, vice-president; 
Jos. Taylor, ’88, School of Mines, treasurer; D. 
Le Roy Dresser, ’89, School of Mines, secretary. 
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THE Rutgers College nine has challenged Har- 
vard, Yale and Williams. 


THERE is a prospect of a triangular baseball 
league being formed, to be composed of Amherst, 
Dartmouth and Williams. 


Mr. H. F. TYNDALE, of the Staten Island Ath- 
letic Club, says an amateur baseball league is 
almost certain to result from the strong efforts to 
organize one that are being made this year. It is 
expected that the teams from the Young America 
and Riverton clubs of Philadelphia, the Nassau and 
Brooklyn Athletic clubs from Brooklyn, the Staten 
Island Athletic and Staten Island Baseball clubs, 
the Bergen Point Athletic and the New York and 
Manhattan Athletic clubs will certainly join. The 
line will be drawn at semi-professional batteries. 


THE training expenses of the Freshman Baseball 
team at Amherst is paid by a tax of 25 cents per 
month levied on each man in the class. 


BICYCLING. 


DuRING the year 1887 statistics show that 24,- 
572 bicycles entered Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 


THE Germantown Cycling Club has these new of- 
ficers: President, Frank Read ; vice-president, Dr. 
C. B. Knerr ; secretary-treasurer, H. Taylor Rogers; 
captain, George F. Craven; club committee, first 
three officers and Frank S. Harris and Edward 
Paramore; house committee, Westcott Norman, 
Charles R. Harley and Charles Paramore. 


THE Union County Wheelmen of Jersey elected 
the following board of officers at their annual meet- 
ing: Dr. Fred. A. Knick, Jr., president; F. E. 
Reese, secretary; C. D. Reese, treasurer; A. N. 
Pierson, captain; John Brunner, first lieutenant ; 
Albert Farrington, second lieutenant; Dr. F. A. 
Knich, Jr., Arthur N. Pierson, representatives to 
New York and New Jersey Team Road Racing 
Association. ‘ 


THE Bloomfield Cyclers elected officers for the 
year as follows: President, J. V. L. Pierson ; vice- 
president, Theodore Palmer; secretary, Percy Gra- 
ham ; treasurer, Frank Van Auken; captain, Theo- 
dore D. Palmer; first lieutenant, Robert Moss ; 
executive committee, Frank Van Auken, Percy Gra- 
ham, A. Snow, David Oakes and Reid Hawley. 
The club has a membership of thirty, and is in good 
financial condition. 


THE King’s County Wheelmen opened their new 
club-house, Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, on the first 
of February, and celebrated the event with due 
honors. Representatives from nearly all the promi- 
nent clubs in and near New York received invita- 
tions to be present. 


THE Cambridge Bicycle Club of Massachusetts 
has the following officers this year: President, H. 
W. Hayes ; treasurer, George B. Adams; secretary, 
J. H. Grimes; captain, G. A. Perkins; executive 
committee, the officers, ex-officers and Messrs. Otis 
S. Brown, John Ames and E. B. Coleman. The 
club numbers 150 members. 


AT the semi-annual meeting of the Ramblers’ 
Bicycle Club, of Hyde Park, Mass., the following 
officers were elected: President, J. E. Walter; sec- 
retary and treasurer, J. P. Boyden; captain, F. G. 
Hall; first lieutenant, A. H. Morse; second lieu- 
tenant, Robert E. Grant; color-bearer, E. E. Gal- 
loupe. 
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THE Ramblers’ Club, of Buffalo, has elected the 
following officers: President, Jno. S. Kellner ; vice- 
president, F. A. Barnes ; treasurer, A. F. Reiman ; 
corresponding secretary, L. H. Rathmann ; financial 
secretary, C. Wanemacker; captain, Jno. Hanen- 
stein ; first lieutenant, Ed. W. Dietzer ; second lieu- 
tenant, W. O. Graham ; bugler, L. Schugens. Ed. 
Dietzer, the principal rider of the organization, cov- 
ered almost four thousand miles last year. 


THE South End Wheelmen, of Philadelphia, 
elected the following officers for the ensuing term : 
President, W. W. Roberts; vice-president, L. J. 
Kolb ; secretary-treasurer, George Caryl: assistant 
secretary, J. A. Lehman, Jr.; captain, J. J. Brad- 
ley ; first lieutenant, J. A. Green ;* second lieuten- 
ant, James Edwards; bugler, H. Green. The club 
is gaining members, and by the middle of spring it 
is very probable that larger quarters will have to be 
secured. 


THE recently organized Natchez (Miss.) Bicycle 
Club is growing rapidly. It now boasts fifteen 
members, nine of whom have already received 
wheels. The club has elegantly furnished quarters. 


THE Columbia Club, of North Attleboro, Mass., 
has elected new officers, as follows: President, O. 
W. Clifford; vice-president, W. E. Luce; secre- 
tary, Thomas E. Bell; treasurer, C. F. Kurtz ; 
captain, F. C. Groton ; first lieutenant, W. F. Swift ; 
second lieutenant, E. A. Whitney; bugler, C. C. 
Whitmarsh. 


CAPTAIN HALsTED’s record for 1887 is 4,601 
miles for 147 riding days, or an average of thirty- 
one miles. This record is the best in New York 
city by about 1,300 miles, the second best being 
held by Mr. Nisbett, of the New York Club, with 
3,282 miles to his credit. Of the fifty-two Sundays, 
Captain Halstead has ridden on thirty-seven, mak- 
ing 1,742 miles, and on thifty-five Saturdays has 
ridden ‘1,228. 


THE Scientific American of a recent date says: 
‘* The tricycle is always ready-at the door for an 
errand to the market, a call on a friend, a spin for 
pleasure, or a journey to the next town. And 
where is the horse that, driven by his mistress, can 
be counted for a uniform speed of eight miles an 
hour, with a possibility of ten or twelve miles on 
fine roads?” : 


THE Lynn (Mass.) Cycle Club at a special meet- 
ing elected the following officers: President, J. H. 
Young; vice-president, E. G. Young; recording 
secretary, Charles W. Wilson ; financial secretary, 
E. L. Story; treasurer, James Travers, Jr. ; cap- 
tain, Fred. M. Barnett; first lieutenant, Thos. F. 
Tully; second lieutenant, Frank West; color-bearers, 
E. Bergholtz, Charles Butterick ; bugler, S. S. Mer- 
rill ; club committee, Fred. M. Barnett, E. G. Young, 
George Collins, Charles Butterick ; auditor, Edward 
Phelan. 


THE Holyoke Bicycle Club have decided to at- 
tempt to build a path from Holyoke to Binghamp- 
ton, nine and a-half miles. The Holyoke Club was 
inspired by the action of the Binghampton Club, 
whose success in the matter of road construction was 
recently made public. 


THE Syracuse (N. Y.) Bicycle Club has elected 
C. G. White, president ; Henry Denny, vice-presi- 
dent; George Harris, secretary-treasurer ; Ww. 
Chapin, captain, and Fred. Shumway, correspond- 
ing secretary. 
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THE Long Island Wheelmen have elected Joseph 
D. Huggins, president; F. J. Warburton, vice- 
president ; E. A. Coner, secretary, and C. H. Lus- 
comb, captain. 

THE Cambridgeport Cycle Club has a committee 
at work arranging for an extended summer tour by 
the club through Vermont and Canada. It is in- 
tended to start from Cambridge August 12, pass 
through Fitchburg, Mass., Keene, N. H., Rutland, 
Burlington, St. Albans, Vt., and Phillipsburg to 
Montreal, Canada. Here the wheels will be left, 
and a tour of Canada made by train. Returning to 
Montreal, the members of the club will take their 
wheels again and return to Cambridge. The trip 
will take about three weeks. 


THE Star Bicycle Club, of Detroit, Mich., has 
elected the following officers: F, C. Blodgett, re- 
elected President; R. F. Mulbury, secretary and 
treasury ; W. E. Metzer, captain; U. G. Huff, first 
lieutenant ; Charles G. Blodgett, second lieutenant, 
and W. K. Bradish, standard-bearer. 


THE Springfield Bicycle Club has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Secretary, Francis H. Williams ; 
treasurer, Wilbur Burns; directors, W. H. Selvey, 
D. E. Miller, L. J. Chandler, F. H. Nickerson, A. 
B. Wassung, F. H. Williams and Wilbur Burns ; 
captain, F. A. Eldred ; first lieutenant, E. E. Saw- 
telle ; second lieutenant, H. B. Wadsworth ; mage, 
C. F. Cooper ; color-bearer, J. D. Law. 


Two of the fastest amateurs (?) in America, W. 
E. Crist and Fred Foster, have engaged W. J. Cor- 
coran, a professional trainer, who will put them in 
condition for the coming season. 


Dr. Frep A. KULCH, JR., of Westfield, N. J., 
uses his wheel every day, rain or shine, in attending 
to his professional duties. At least he is so cred- 
ited. 

THE annual meeting of the Elizabeth, N.J.,Wheel- 
men, resulted as follows: President, George C. Pen- 
nell; vice-president, Walter Chandler ; secretary, A. 
N. Lukens; trustees, August S. Crane, D. B. Bon- 
nett, W. N. Edelsten, E. A. Faulks, A. C. Jenkins ; 
captain, Samuel J. Berry, Jr.; first lieutenant, L. B. 
Bonnett ; second lieutenant, F. C. Gilbert; ser- 
jeant, A. C. Jenkins; color-bearer, W. N. Caldwell ; 
bugler, A. N. Lukens ; surgeon, D. M. Miller, M.D.; 
legal counsel, C. A. Swift. The report of the cap- 
tain showed an aggregate of 22,597 miles covered 
by members of the club during the past twelve 
months. 

THE Century Wheelmen, of Philadelphia, have 
elected the following officers: President, Frank 
Read ; vice-president, Thomas Hare; secretary, R. 
C. Swayze ; treasurer, P. S. Collins; captain, W. 
T. Fleming; board of directors, William Sadler, 
F. G. Strossberger, F. Snyder and Dr. E. G. Fruh. 


THE Star Wheel Club, of Cleveland, O., is pros- 
perous. The members in the last year made twenty- 
nine club runs, covering a total of 1,303 miles, an 
average of nearly forty-five miles per run. The fol- 
lowing members have ridden over two thousand 
miles during the year: H. E. Chubb, 4,749 miles; 
A. R. Scott, 4,360 ; Robert Ruck, 4,240; Wm. N. 
Taylor, 3,775; R. W. Wright, 2,400; Charles 
Fogelberg, 2,116; a total of 21,640 miles for the 
first six. There have been ten century runs, as fol- 
lows: A. R. Scott, three, 100, 103, 175 ; Robert 
Ruck, three, 100, 103, 175; H. E. Chubb, one, 
103; V. Mathews, one, 103; W. Collins, one, 100; 
Wm. N. Taylor, one, 100. 
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THE Clarksville 
elected for the year: 


Clarksville, 
R. Wilson, Jr. ; 
first lieutenant, J. D. Herndon ; second lieutenant, 


Cyclers, Tenn., 


Captain, J. 
N. Smith; bugler, W. 
N. Smith. 

C. W. Brown, of the Finchley Bicycle Club, of 


England, covered 7,095 miles in 1887, his longest 
ride being 259 miles. 


Parker ; secretary-treasurer, 


THE Winona Cyclists Club is a new affair just 
organized at Winona, Minn. The officers are: 
President, W. H. Elmer; captain, J. B. Marfield ; 
lieutenant, J. A. Merigold, Jr.; secretary-treasurer, 
W. D. Chandler. 


THE Denver Ramblers probably hold the long- 
distance mileage record for January, 1888. A few 
of the cyclometers read as follows on the night of 
the 31st: Peck, 368; Geo. Kennedy, 360; Morris, 
355; Gerwing, 345; Epeneter, 297; H. G. Ken- 
nedy, 282, and Loftus, 200. Geo. Kennedy, the 
‘‘club kid,” is a boy fifteen years of age, and his 
record is considered very good for one of his age. 
The total January mileage of the club on regular 
runs is 1,125. 


THE Berkshire County Wheelmen, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., has elected the following officers: President, 
E. H. Kennedy; vice-president, J. N. Robbins; 
secretary, S. England; treasurer, R. A. Dewey ; 
captain, W. N. Sheridan. 


THE Boston Bicycle Club elected: President, 
E. C. Hodges; vice-president, J. R. Chadwick ; 
secretary, E. W. Hodgkins; treasurer, C. W. 
Fourdrinier ; : 7 Dr. W. G. Kendall; first 
lieutenant, G. E. Smalley ; second lieutenant, E. 
F. Myers. 


THE Capital City Wheelmen, Sacramento, Cal., 
elected: President, John Breuner, Jr.; secretary- 
treasurer, H. Y. Toll; captain, C. W. Mier. 


THE following officers have been elected by the 
Brunswick, Ga., wheelmen: Presidént and captain, 
C. F. Brown; vice-president and lieutenant, J. O. 
Bostwick ; secretary, C. L. Elliott; treasurer, F. 
McC. Brown. 


THE Maverick Wheel Club, of Boston, has elected 
for President, A. J. Rogers; vice-president, W. 
E. Guin; captain, W. G. Bell; first lieutenant, J. 
E. Bigelow; second lieutenant, A. M. Skinner ; 
treasurer, F. W. Moody; secretary, C. B. Fer- 
guson. 


THE Bay State Bicycle Club, of Worcester, Mass., 
elected for president, A. H. Bellows ; vice-president, 
M. A. Wheeler; secretary and treasurer, E. E. 
Eames, 2 Rice Court ; captain, W. P. Thayer ; first 
lieutenant, L. A. Whittemore ; second lieutenant, 
R. C. Sweetser; bugler, J. F. Murphy; color- 
bearer, A. C. Copeland ; club committee, the presi- 
dent, captain and secretary, ex officio, with E. E. 
Reed and J. W. Murphy. 


THE Missouri Club’s record for 1887, from April 
I to December 1: only fifty-eight out of the ninety- 
six active members kept an account of their mileage. 
These fifty-eight made a total of over 45,000 miles. 
E. A. Smith, 4,003 miles ; W.+M. Brewster, 3,671 ; 
Alex. Lewis, 2,631; C. C. Hildebrand, 2,401; E. 
C. Klipstein, 2,225; Bert Taylor, 1,650; W. P. 
Grath, 1,557; E. B. Kidson, 1,450; A. W. Doug- 
lass, 1,308 ; Robert Holm, 1,228. The total of 
these ten was 22,054 miles, and the average per day 
was nine miles. 

















CANOEING. 

THE officers of the American Canoe Association 
for 1887-8 are: Commodore, R. W. Gibson, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, T. L. Mix, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; vice-commodores—central division, R. 
W. Bailey; Atlantic division, Henry Stanton ; 
Eastern division, L. Q. Jones; Northern division, 
A. D. T. McGachen. Rear-commodores — central 
division, W. R. Huntington; Atlantic division, A. 
S. Pennington; Eastern division, George M. Bar- 
ney; Northern division, W. G. McKendrick. Pur- 
sers—central division, J. K. Blakewell; Atlantic 
division, E. W. Brown; Eastern division, W. B. 
Davidson ; Northern division, S. Britton. 


THE Western Canoe Association officers are: 
Commodore, James Fanning Latham, Chicago, III.; 
vice-commodore, J. R. Bartlett, Fremont, Ohio; 
rear-commodore, T. J. Kirkpatrick, Springfield, 
Ohio ; secretary-treasurer, Geo. A. Warder, Spring- 
field, Ohio ; executive committee, H. G. Hodge, Day- 
ton, Ohio; C. F. Pennewell, Cleveland, Ohio; C. J. 
Bousfield, Bay City, Mich. The annual meet for 
1888 will be held at Ballast Island, Lake. Erie, July 
7 to 23. Regatta begins Tuesday, July 1o. 


THE Yonkers Canoe Club elected for Commo- 
dore, Gabriel Reevs ; vice-commodore, Talcot Simp- 
son ; secretary-treasurer, Paul B. Rossier, 229 Wood- 
worth Avenue, Yonkers; purser, J. W. Simpson ; 
executive committee, E. L. Hoppock, H. L. Quick 
and the commodore (ex officio). The club has 
twenty-five members and eighteen canoes. The 
season of 1888 will be chiefly spent in club cruises. 


FOOTBALL. 


THE Football Association of England has been 
in existence for twenty-five years. The season of 
1887-8 makes the twenty-fifth season. 


OF the fifteen football matches between Oxford 
and Cambridge, Oxford has won six, Cambridge 
five, and four were drawn games, 


THE Normal School students of Toronto have or- 
ganized a football club. The officers are: Thomas 
Kirkland, M.A., honorary president; J. A. Reeder, 
president ; W. N. Tilley, secretary-treasurer; G. 
E. Anderson, captain. 


THE Brantford Collegiate Institute Football Club 
elected : President, S. F. Passmore ; vice-president, 
F. Harris; captain, C. Fairchild ; secretary-treas- 
urer, J. E. King ; committee of management, John 
A. McDonald, G. Young, A. W. McKenzie, C. 
Hoggant. 


THE New Haven Union is authority for the 
statement that Wesleyan and the University of 
Pennsylvania contemplate withdrawal from the 
Intercollegiate Football League and the forma- 
tion of a new league, consisting of Wesleyan, 
Pennsylvania, Williams, Amherst and Lehigh. 


THE Toronto Rugby Football Club has elected 
these officers: Honorary president, J. K. Kerr, Q. 
C.; vice-presidents, Harry Torrence and A. H. S. 
Van Koughnet; secretary - treasurer, Drummond 
McKay; committee, W. J. Fleury, Roden Kings- 
mill, H. S. Smith, R. D. Cartwright and R. G. 
Muntz. 


DIVINITY students are in the majority as college 
football captains. The captain of the Yale College 
Football team for the coming season, Corbin, is a 
prospective clergyman, and, like his friend Stagg, of 
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the baseball team, is an active supporter of the 
religious movement brought about in American col- 
leges by Professor Drummond, of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Cowan, the newly elected captain of 
Princeton's football team, is an enthusiastic divine, 
and George Manchester, of Wesleyan, who is to 
manage the college team, is an earnest missionary 
worker. 


LACROSSE. 


LEHIGH was admitted to the Intercollegiate La- 
crosse Association at the convention held in New 
York on Saturday. 


RutTGcers LAcROssE CLUB is practising regularly 
in the New Brunswick Rink, and expects to do 
great things in the spring. 


THE Intercollegiate Lacrosse Association elected 
officers: President, V. M. Harding, Harvard ; vice- 
president, B. Stevens, Stevens Institute ; secretary 
and treasurer, C. M. Hopwood, University of the 
City of New York. 

ROD AND GUN, 

THE Fish and Game Protection Club, of Quebec, 
Canada, has elected : President, J. H. Stearns ; vice- 
president, G. H. Ahern ; secretary-treasurer, John 
Nelson, Jr.; committee, Dr. Brainerd, Messrs. W. 
H. Ateralie, L. A. Boyer, Stanley Bogg, E. B. 
Goodacre, Robert Mackay, George Matthews, George 
Horne, L. Hewett, H. R. Ives, W. H. Parker, W. 


H. Rintoul, Alex. McDonald, A. J. Dawes and 
Selkirk Cross. 


THE Kent County Club, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has the following officers this year: President, E. S, 
Holmes ; vice-president, S. F. Aspinwall ; secretary, 
A. B. Richmond ; treasurer, N. Fred. Avery ; direc- 
tors, one year, T. Stewart White ; two years, C. D. 
Spaulding; three years, W. C. Dennison; four 
years, H. Widdicomb ; five years, N. A. Earle. 
The club expects to arrange for a series of friendly 
and competitive shoots between teams selected from 
the members of clubs in Grand Haven, Spring Lake, 
and other towns during the coming season. 


THE Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective 
Association elected for president, Edward A. Sam- 
uels ; vice-presidents, C. L. Woodbury, W. M. 
Brackett, Charles Whittier, J. T. Stetson, H. W. 
Kimball, W. C. Taft and H. T. Rockwell ; treas- 
urer, Frederick R. Shattuck ; secretary, Arthur W. 
Robinson. 


THE Point Pleasant Club is the name taken by a 
number of Newarkers from the southern part of the 
city who have purchased a piece of land on the 
shores of Lake Hopatcong and will eventually build 
a club-house there. Next summer they will camp 
on the land, and use the cottage which is now there 
for a kitchen and dining-room. The club has thirty- 
two members. Among the incorporators are Abram 
Joralemon, Samuel D. Lines, Edward E. Benedict, 
S. W. Thompson, David A. Nichols, W. L. Doug- 
lass, J. Ward, Edwin Woolley, M. H. Thompson 
and J. M. Turner. 


In New Jersey the law is that for killing deer out of 
season the sportsman is fined $50, which goes to the 
informer. The law is evaded, however, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Two hunters go out together, they 
kill an equal number of deer, and then one informs 
on the other. By both doing this, each one receives 
the other’s fine and they lose nothing. 





THE Lake George Sportsman’s Association’s of- 
ficers are: President, J. W. Sheehan; vice-presi- 
dent, John A. Stell; secretary and treasurer, E. N. 
Hurlbut ; directors, H. F. Orvis, Thomas Walker, 
L. M. Hamline, J. A. Stell and F. A. Place. 


THE Hamburg Game Club has reorganized under 
the title of the Sussex Game Protective Association, 
and will incorporate under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey. 


THE Hutchinson Gun Club, of MHutchinson, 
Kan., elected: President, Miles Taylor; vice-pres- 
ident, Sam. W. Forsha; secretary and treasurer, 
Will Allen; board of directors, J. 5S. George, Benj. 
French and Fred Burslem. The club is in a pros- 
perous condition, with about thirty members. 


THE New Haven Gun Club elected: C. E. Lang- 
don, president; J. H. Gould, secretary and treas- 
urer; G. H. Saunders, first director; Geo. Albee, 
second director; L. Widman, third director. 


THE Dresden Gun Club, of Dresden, Ohio, elected: 
Captain George Egan, president; John Hornung, 
vice-president; Sam. W. Gosser, secretary and 
treasurer; John A. Bell, quartermaster. 


THE Eldorado Shooting Club, of Eldorado, Wis., 
elected: President, S. B. Dilley; vice-president, F. 
Sharratt ; secretary and treasurer, B. Anderson. 


AT the annual meeting of the United Hunting 
and Fishing Clubs of Western Pennsylvania, the 
following officers were elected: Hon. F. K. Gear- 
ing, president ; William Scandrett, vice-president ; 
J. W. Hague, secretary; M. F. Cassiday, Esq., 
treasurer; directors, Dr. William G. Schrimer, 
Hon. M. B. Lamon, Ray Toy, James Wood, L. G. 
Schlatenbrand, George Weaver, Dom Maguire, 
Theo. F. Havecotte and M. Griener. A committee 
was appointed, consisting of Hon. M. B. Lamon, 
J. W. Hague and Geo. S. Wright, for the purpose 
of conferring with the State Fishery Commissioners 
in regard to stocking the streams in Western Penn- 
sylvania. Representatives from over fifty different 
clubs were present at the above meeting. 


Mr. R. B. OrGAN, president of the Illinois State 
Sportsmen’s Association, has appointed the follow- 
ing committees : Executive committee, H. F. Orvis, 
W. P. Mussey, C. S. Wilcox, H. D. Nichols and 
W. Harlaugh; law committee, W. N. Low, David 
G. Wiles and D. G. Tunnicliffe. 

AT the annual meeting of the St. Paul Gun Club, 
the following officers were elected: President, Dr. 
Chas. A. Wheaton; vice-president, Dr. A. E. 
Senkler; secretary, Henry Blakely; treasurer, W. 
P. Hilliard; directors, Roger S. Kennedy John 
Pfister, F. D. Ponsonby. 


THE Newport Fish and Game Association elected : 
President, Captain J. P. Cotton ; vice-president, Dr. 
S. E. Greene; treasurer, W. H. Hammett; secre- 
tary, F. H. Wilkes; board of directors, Thomas 
Burlingham, W. A. Armstrong, Colonel W. P. 
Sheffield, Jr., W. H. Hammett, B. M. Thurston. 
The club has stocked Neilson Pond with 500 trout 
nineteen months old, and will continue to add to 
stock already existing. 


THE Capitol Gun Club of Jefferson City, Mo., 
elected for the year: President, W. Q. Dallmeyer ; 
vice-president, Fred Peterson ; secretary and treas- 
urer, F. P. Dallmeyer ; corresponding secretary, C. 
B. Oldham; executive committee, C. B. Oldham, 
H. T. Holmes and F. P. Dallmeyer. 
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THE following: are the officers of the Alexandria 
(La.) Rod and Gun Club: President, John W. 
Prescott; first vice-president, Judge G. Baillio; 
second vice-president, E. B. Pendleton; secretary, 
J. R. Thornton; treasurer, L. B. Baynard; execu- 
tive committee, C. A. Schnack, S. Cullen, G. R. 
Waters, James Andrews and E. G. Hunter. 





ROWING. 


THE Eureka Boat Club, of Newark, N. J., has 
elected the following officers; President, C. H. 
Sansom; vice-president, William Clark, Jr.; sec- 
retary, W. P. Porter; treasurer, N. R. Porter; 
captain, H. M. Jury; lieutenant, F. Freeman ; 
log-keeper, H. Wadsworth. 


THE Atalanta, New York Rowing and Columbia 
College Boat Clubs are compelled to move their 
boat-houses on the Harlem River, in consequence 
of the purchase, by the Elevated Railroad, of the 
water frontage on which the clubs named are lo- 
cated. It is only a question of very little time 
when the Harlem River, for rowing exercises and 
boat racing, will become impracticable. 





THE Triton Boat Club, of Newark, has the fol- 
lowing list of officers for this year: President, 
Franklin Phillips; vice-president, Samuel J. Mc- 
Donald; secretary, Charles S. Dodd; treasurer, 
Henry C. Rommell ; assistant treasurer, W. Harry 
Osborne ; captain, Theodore F. Kerr; log-keeper, 
Harry Freeman. 


THE newly-elected officers of the Bradford Boat 
Club, of Boston, Mass., are as follows: President, 
T. E. Hanley ; vice-president, M. E. O’Connor ; 
treasurer, P. E. Berkeley; recording secretary, J. 
E. Mahoney; captain, John D. Ryan; directors, 
Joseph Skelton, Theodore Bailey, Robert Hunter, 
John F, Cummings and James J. Brogan. 


CoRNELL is trying to arrange a boat race with 
the University of Pennsylvania next spring at New 
London. 


THE Ravenswood Boat Club, of Long Island 
City, has the following board of officers: William 
F. Hendrickson, president; Edward J. Fox, vice- 
president; Herman Weincke, financial secretary ; 
Morris Murphy, corresponding secretary ; Jacob 
Creter, treasurer; A. J. Buchman, captain ; Joseph 
Platt, Jr., lieutenant. 


THE Schuylkill Navy, of Philadelphia, has elected 
the following officers for the year : Commodore, H. 
McMillan, Vesper B. C.; vice-commander, M. Zei- 
ber, Iona B. C.; treasurer, W. C. Brown, Crescent 
B. C.; secretary, H. Longworthy, Iona B. C.; log- 
keeper, H. J. C. Phillips, West Philadelphia B. C. 


THE Wolverine Boat Club, Detroit, Mich., has 
the following officers this year: President, H. J. 
Eikhoff ; vice-president, S. A. Howett ; recording 
secretary, S. Carter ; financial secretary, G. C. Dust ; 
corresponding secretary, E. C. Mamer; treasurer, 
O. J. Kolbe; captain, L. Gerou; commander, T. 
Walsh ; lieutenant-commander, J. Genuroine. 


THE Dauntless Boat Club, of Newport, Ky., 
amateur champions of the Ohio and Licking Val- 
leys, elected the following officers: Coney Witte, 
president; V. G. Bidenham, secretary; William 
Jones, captain. The following is the crew, four- 
oared: V. G. Bidenham (bow), William Jones (2d), 
George Ott (3d), Joe. Ott (stroke), Lee Bidenham 
(coxswain). 


















THE trophies for the Yale University crew consist 
of oval tickets of Roman gold. On one side is an 
eight-oared shell, and the words ‘‘ Yale versus Har- 
vard.” The position and name of the man is on the 
other side beneath the words, ‘‘ Won by Yale, July 
Ist, 1887. Time, 22:56.” 


THE O-wash-ta-nong Boat Club, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recently elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, I. M. Weston ; vice-president, H. F. McCor- 
mick ; secretary, C. H. Chauncy; treasurer, A. B. 
Kennan. The reports represent the club to be ina 
prosperous condition. 


THE West-end Rowing Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
recently elected these officrs: President, Michael 
]. Byrne ; first vice-president, Thos. Burns ; second, 
James Stark ; financial secretary, Alonzo Green ; re- 
cording secretary, Joseph Watts; treasurer, John 
Sterling ; captain, Frank Gourlay. 

THE Passaic River Amateur Rowing Association, 
of Newark, N. J., elected the following officers : 
Commodore, Michael A. Mullin; secretary, C. H. 
Sansom ; treasurer, F. H. Glaze. It was decided 
that the annual regatta should be held on Decoration 
Day. 


THE Narragansett Boat Club elected for president, 
H. Kendall; vice-president, F. D. Livermore ; 
treasurer, J. Davis; secretary, W. M. P. Bowen; 
captain, J. S. Aborn; lieutenant, G. F. Hall; gov- 
ernors, H. I. Gardner, I. H. Southwick and F. A. 
Sheldon ; auditor, C. H. Gurney. The total rowing 
record for 1887 was 4,931% miles, not so large as 
for the year 1886, and somewhat smaller from the 
fact of the increased use of crew boats. 


AT the annual meeting of the New England Ama- 
teur Rowing Association sixteen boat clubs were 
represented by thirty-eight delegates. The election 
resulted as follows: President, W. Stimoson: vice- 
president, E. Buckley ; secretary, F. Facey ; treas- 
urer, T. F. Grimes; executive board, R. W. Wil- 
son, Belmont B. C.; E. J. Ahern, Columbian B. C.; 
J. J. Toobig, Everett B. C.; M. J. Clougherty, Cen- 
tral B.C.; £. P. Barry, City Pomt B.C.; C. H. 
McLaughlin, Shawmut B. C.; C. L. Hill, Jamaica 
B. C.; E. Buckley, West-end B. C.; T. E. Hanley, 
Bradford B. C.; C. McDonnell, Cumberland B. C.; 
G. Grimes, King Philip B. C.; H. Parkman, Union 
B. C.; A. R. Sweet, Pawtucket (R. I.) B. C.; J. R. 
Doyle, Crescent B. C.; W. Stimpson, Arlington B. 
C.; J. S. Aborn, Narragansett B. C., Providence, 
R. I.; S. Sprague, Neponset B. C.; J. D. Randall, 
Derigo B. C.; J. H. McGee, Commercial Point B. 
C.; W. M. Leary, Bay View B. C., Portland, Me., 
and F. Facey, Riverside B. C. 


YACHTS AND YACHTING. 


THE Larchmont Yacht Club elected the following 
officers : Commodore, Girard C. W. Lowrey ; vice- 
commodore, Henry W. Eaton; rear-commodore, 
Charles A. Stevenson ; secretary, William G. Scott ; 
treasurer, Eugene L. Bushe; measurer, Frank E. 
Towle. . 

THE Monatiquot Yacht Club, of Weymouth, 
Mass., has elected for commodore, Joel F. Shep- 
pard ; vice-commodore, George H. Bicknell ; secre- 
tary, Frederick T. Hunt; treasurer, Dana Smith ; 
fleet captain, Andrews Lane; measurer, William F. 
Maybury ; regatta committee, T. D. Bagley, A. W. 
Blanchard, C. G. Sheppard, R. G. Hunt, C. F. 
Colby, A. E. Pratt, J. M. Knight and A. L. Spinney. 
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THE Bay View Yacht Club’s (of Boston) new offi- 
cers are: Commodore, J. H. Fleming; vice-com- 
modore, Jas. Mace; fleet captain, John Johnson ; 
Edward Hennessey; treasurer, Zachariah Parsons ; 
secretary, Joseph Johnson; financial secretary, 
measurer, Geo. Corbett; regatta committee, John 
B. Smith, Frederick Pfund, Wm. Chandler. 


THE Atlantic Yacht Club, of Brooklyn, L. I., have 
the following officers : Commodore, J. L. Marcellus ; 
vice-commodore, Jefferson Hogan ; rear-commodore, 
Howard W. Coates; recording secretary, Paul W. 
Jeannot ; treasurer, Richard C. Field ; correspond- 
ing secretary, L.. M. Chelson, Jr.; measurer, George 
McNulty. 


Worp comes from Glasgow that Mr. Watson, the 
designer of the cutter Z%zstle, has completed the 
design of a cutter similar to the 7%zst/e, but to be 
built of composite instead of steel. He has also 
finished the design of a steel yacht, which will have 
a centre-board. 


INFORMATION has been received by the officers of 
the Martha’s Vineyard Club that the New York 
Squadron has accepted the several prizes offered by 
the club, to be sailed for off Oak Bluffs during next 
summer's cruise. 


At the annual meeting of the American Steam 
Yacht Club the following officers were elected for 
the present year : Commodore, E. W. H. Starbuck, 
steam yacht 77/ie,; vice-commodore, J. R. Andrews, 
steam yacht Vyova,; rear-commodore, C. H. Osgood, 
steam yacht Varwhal,; secretary, Henry A. Taylor ; 
treasurer, Wm. B. Dowd. In his report the secre- 
tary says: ‘‘ Your committee anticipate in the future 
races of the greatest importance. Foreign enquiries 
in relation to the international challenge cup tend 
that way. Also the very elegant Atlanta cup, lately 
presented by Jay Gould for the steam yacht making 
the fastest time over an eighty-knot course, without 
time allowance, will bring in contest our very best 
and speediest yachts.”’ 

THE new officers of the Seawanhaka Yacht Club 
are : Trustees, William Foulke, Jr., and J. F. Tams ; 
commodore, A. Cass Canfield ; vice - commodore, 
Robert Center; rear-commodore, Ralph L. Ellis ; 
secretary, Leon F. d’Oremieulx ; treasurer, Wm. B. 
Simonds ; measurer, John Hyslop ; fleet surgeon, J. 
West Roosevelt ; fleet chaplain, the Rev. Dr. George 
R. Vandewater ; race committee, L. P. Bayard, F. 
D. De Luze, J. A. Montant, L. F. d’Oremieulx, M. 
Morris Howland. The club has a total membership 
of 319, and a fleet consisting of 14 steamers, 21 
schooners, 24 cutters and keel sloops, 25 centre-board 
sloops and 22 open yachts. 


THE Brooklyn Yacht Club has elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1888: Commodore, Perry G. Wil- 
liams ; vice-commodore, F. P. Rogers; rear com- 
modore, E. H. Chandler ; measurer, R. C. Hop- 
kins ; president, Daniel O'Reilly ; treasurer, W. H. 
Burke ; secretary, George H. Brown. 

At a monthly meeting of the Ohio Yacht Club 
recently the new classification proposed by the In- 
terlake Y. R. A. was rejected by the club. This 
classification is by |. w. 1., length as follows : Class 
A, 50 ft. and over; class B, 40 ft. and below 50; 
class C, 30 ft. and below 40; class D, 25 ft. and 
below 30; class E, 20 ft. and below 25 ; class F, all 
under 20 ft. _ 

THE Corinthian Yacht Club, of Boston, Mass., has 
decided to build a new club-house on Marblehead 
Neck, which will cost about $4,000. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[ This department of OUTING is confined entirely 
to answers to correspondents seeking information on 
subjects appertaining to all sports which the magazine 
makes a specialty of. No replies will be made to 
questions having reference to any bets.) 


Editor OUTING, — Will you kindly inform me 
who is the champion ‘‘ wing shot” of America ?— 
Ans.: Captain A. H. Bogardus. He won the dis- 
tinction May 25, 1871, when he secured the Prov- 
idence (R. I.) badge, against all comers, at Fleet- 
wood Park, N. Y. For seventeen years, lack- 
ing two months, he held the championship of 
America, and since 1875 the championship of the 
world. His best scores have been: 100 pigeons 
straight, 21 yards rise, 80 yards boundary, Chicago, 
July 21, 1869; 99 out of 100, Coney Island, N. Y., 
30 ‘yards rise, 80 yards boundary, English rules, 
July 3, 1880, andin New York, December 20, 1879, 
broke 5,500 glass balls, 15 yards rise, two traps, 
in 7h. 19m. 2s. In the latter he loaded and 
changed his barrels, two sets being allowed, without 
assistance. 


Yale Enquirer.—Can you inform me, through 
your columns, how many clubs are incorporated in 
the new Amateur Athletic Union? Please give the 
names of these clubs.—ANs.: There are, in all, 
nineteen clubs admitted at present, the Scottish- 
American being the latest addition. The following 
list represents the most prominent clubs of the 
movement: The New York A. C., Pastime A. C., 
Olympic A. C., Athletic Club of Schuylkill Navy, 
Detroit A. C., Chicago A. C., Washington A. C., 
Chester City A. C., Cape May A. C., Pullman “— 
A. C., Wanderers A. C., Garden City A. C., 
Chicago, Highland A. C., ‘of Philadelphia, Fucking 
A. C., of Long Island. 


New Haven.—What is the correct, as well as the 
most comfortable, style of dress for riding, and also 
for cover and field shooting ?—Awns.: If you have 
planned your outing and do not know just what to 
wear, why not write to Redfern, the tailor (see his 
advertisement on page xviii), for advice and samples? 
He will forward them promptly if OuTING is re- 
ferred to. 


Madeline, Detroit.—Whiat is the prevailing style 
for ladies’ lawn-tennis and yachting suits ?—ANS.: 
Ladies who will consult McCreery’s advertisement 
(on page xxiii) will not need to take trouble to them- 
selves about what to wear this summer at a game of 
lawn-tennis, croquet, on a cruise, etc., etc. The 
common-sense dress for sale at McCreery’ s is cer- 
tainly a marvel of simplicity and neatness, and its 
price brings it within the reach of everybody who 
can afford to take an outing this summer. 





Guy H. Mayuard.—Would you kindly inform the 
undersigned if the back numbers of your paper con- 
tain directions for making a cheese-box canoe? 
If so, please state No. that I may secure the same, 
and oblige.—Ans.: No, they do not; nor have we 
ever seen such a description. Perhaps we do not 
clearly understand what you mean by “‘ cheese-box 
canoe.” Please send full details of the craft you 
have in mind. 


Collegian, Charleston, S. C.—What is the latest 
definition of the term ‘‘ amateur athlete ?”—AwNs.: 
The definition of an amateur, as adopted in the con- 
stitution of the new American Athletic Union, is 
‘“one who has not entered in an open competition 
or for stake, public or admission money or entrance 
fee, or under a fictitious name, or has not competed 
with or against a professional, or who has not in- 
structed, pursued or assisted in the pursuit of athletic 
exercises as a means of livelihood, gain or emolu- 
ment, or whose membership of any athletic club was 
not bought by any mutual understanding whereby 
his becoming or continuing a member of such 
club would be of any pecuniary benefit to him what- 
ever,” 


Repeater, Denver, Col.—What is the best make of 
repeating shotgun?—ANs.: We have always been 
perfectly satisfied with the Winchester repeating 
shotgun, model ’86-’87, and, in fact, prefer it, after 
getting used to it, to any double-barreled shotgun. 


Bow-wow, Boston.—What food shall I use to 
secure a glossy coat for a favorite King Charles 
spaniel that spends almost the whole time on my 
lap ?—Ans.: Lap and pet house dogs should be very 
carefully fed. Generally indulgent mistresses feed 
their pets too indiscriminately, and far too often. 
No meat of any kind should be given, but perhaps a 
chicken bone, free of all flesh, may be allowed 
occasionally. We recommend above all things 
Spratt’s Patent America Dog Food in reasonable 
quantities, twice a day, with a diet of green vege- 
table mixed with it once or twice a week. 


Equus, Orange.—What can I do with a splendid 
saddle-horse that is an inveterate jibber ?—ANs.: Sell 
him at once. 


Roughing it, Harlem.—Where can I go for a 
summer's camping in comparative solitude, and yet 
be within a couple of hours’ distance of New York ? 
Can you give me some hints as to the cheapest way 
of living in camp ?—Ans.: You will find a number 
of places, with every direction for reaching them, in 
OutinG for May. Different styles and ways of 
roughing it in camp wiil also be described. 


Bridgeport, Conn.—Please recommend the best 
kind of cartridge for all round utility—ANs.: We 
have always had every satisfaction with the United 
States Cartridge Company’s waterproof paper shot 
shells, and can say that they are perfectly reliable. 
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